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10 OUR READERS 

In this column will be mentioned from time to time 
our best offers In the way of premiums for the obtain¬ 
ing of subscriptions to The Etude, as well as other 
special offers that are of Interest to our readers. 

The December Etude at this writing has been 
published only a few 
days. We want to take this opportunity to 
thank our subscribers for the many words of 
commendation and approval which we have 
received. AH of our many friends who have 
taken the trouble to write to us on 
this subject seem to think that that number is 
the most attractive and the most entertaining 
ever issued of any musical magazine. 

As has been said many times before) we can 
hardly express in words our appreciation for 
the loyalty which our many friends among 
the musical public of the whole United States 
have given us. This is not the Editor’s word, 
this is the business management, which means 
that the loyalty has taken the shape of more 
than mere words; it means that thousands of 
our subscribers have recommended The 
Etude during years past to all of their friends 
who are interested in music. 

Our partial premium list on the third cover 
page of this issue, and the page of club bar¬ 
gains, show what we in a small material way 
offer in return for the interest which prompts 
the sending of these subscriptions to us. Our 
immense subscription list, the largest ever at¬ 
tained by any musical periodical in the world, 
is the result of that sort of help. 

The Best Every thinking person 

Club Combinations, should have some read¬ 
ing matter along lines of 
work not their own. The following are the 
best bargains which we offer. We particu¬ 
larize, as otherwise it may not have been pos¬ 
sible to pick them out easily. 

The Etude, with Designer both for $r.7o. 

The Etude with The Woman’s Home Com¬ 
panion for $1.85. 

The Etude with McClure’s Magazine for 
$2.10. 

The Etude with Success Magazine for $1.85. 

The Etude with American Magazine for 
$1.85. 

The Etude with the Cosmopolitan for $1.85. 

The Etude, Everybody’s and Delineator for 
$2.85. 

The above clubs should be taken advantage 
of by every one of our subscribers, whether 
their subscriptions expire at the present season 
or at some later month. We make a special 
offer in connection with that idea. On every 
order mailed not later than January 31st, for 
the addition of only 75 cents to any one of the 
above prices, we will add any one volume of 
the universally used work “Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Course of Studies.” 


THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


New Premiums. The great success with which 
some of our larger furniture 
premiums, like the music cabinet and the ladies’ 
desk, have been received has prompted us to 
offer the following. We have made arrange¬ 
ments with the manufacturer of some of the 
finest furniture to supply us with book-cases 
and china closets; all of the advantage as to 
price is transferred to our subscription get¬ 
ters. Sent by freight. Picture on application. 
Book-case. 

Quartered Oak, 61" x 32" for 24 subscriptions. 

“ “ 61" x 47" for 28 subscriptions. 

“ “ 61" x 59" for 32 subscriptions. 

Mahogany, 61" x 32" for 26 subscriptions. 

“ 61" x 47" for 30 subscriptions. 

“ 61" x 59" for 35 subscriptions. 

China Closet. 

Quartered Oak, 64" x 30" for 25 subscriptions. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Large commissions are offered to canvassers 
in all parts of the country who will devote all 
or a portion of their time to soliciting sub¬ 
scriptions for “The Etude.” Write for par¬ 
ticulars. 


RE-ORDER THIS ISSUE NOW. 

The exceptional favor with which our Christ¬ 
mas issue was received was most gratifying. 
The news of the many excellent features in 
the number seemed to spread like wildfire. 
Dealers doubled their orders and readers all 
over the country bought copies either for 
preservation or for gifts. We were consider¬ 
ably taxed in supplying the demand. The 
unusual and valuable articles by three of the 
world’s most famous performers were rare 
advantages for the musician and student, 
which he could not secure in any other way. 

The Chaminade and Bloomfield-Zeisler arti¬ 
cles were completed in the last issue. Emil 
Sauer’s highly important opinions upon the / 
training of the concert pianist are conclud< ' 
in this issue. The fine cover portrait of Liszt) 
the photogravure supplement and an unusually 
attractive list of nineteen pieces were also 
responsible for the marked interest in the 
December issue. The present issue is even 
more valuable for the teacher. Should the 
edition be exhausted, you will never again 
have a means of securing similar Mendelssohn 
material without the expenditure of many 


times the cost of this i 
avoid future disappointment. 


Order now and 


THE MENDELSSOHN CENTENNIAL 
ISSUE. 

The present issue commemorates the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mendels¬ 
sohn. We have endeavored to give you as 
comprehensive a view of Mendelssohn’s life 
and work as possible. Take this issue and go 
in any library or book store in the country 
and you will find nothing that will give you as 
many sided a view of the great composer’s 
work. You may find books that cost from c 
to five dollars per volume, but no one book 
could include anything like the contents of 
this issue. Several of the foremost writers of 
the present day have contributed. A single 
issue costs but fifteen cents. Every one oi 
your musical friends and pupils should have a 
copy and they will thank you for calling their 
attention to the issue at your next meeting. 


REPRINTS. 

Our readers have no doubt occasionally 
noticed that we reprint extracts from foreign 
and American musical publications. We con¬ 
duct a systematic search of all the best musical 
periodicals of the world with the view of keep¬ 
ing our readers in touch with the advance of 
the art in all countries. This will make you a 
broader and better musician and is one of the 
benefits of the age. Twenty-five years ago it 
would have been impossible for you to secure 
such a service for any price. 


RECIPROCITY. 

Our readers must not imagine that in the 
matter of foreign reprints there is not a com¬ 
pensating reciprocity. The Etude has been 
the most liberally quoted musical magazine of 
the last twenty-five years. Hardly a week 
passes but our leading articles are. reprinted 
in foreign musical publications of high stand¬ 
ing. The very articles by our leading writers 
which have appealed to you also meet the ap¬ 
proval of European editors and are frequently 
reprinted verbatim. The editors are always 
particular in giving full credit to the writers 
and to The Etude. We always feel compli¬ 
mented in having our editorial judgment con¬ 
firmed. Of late more Etude articles have been 
reprinted than ever before. Perhaps this 
speaks something for the quality of the paper. 



















































THE ETUDE 



THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
PIANO-MUSIC 

A Collection of Pieces Written for the Virginal, Spinet, 
j Harpsichord and Clavichord 
By Composers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 

Edited by LOUIS OESTERLE 
,Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Cloth. Each - - $1-50 net 

Vol.l contains pieces by the earliest English composers, for the 
virginals and harpsichord, Byrde, Bull, Gibbons, Blow and Purcell, 
the S Italians, Frescobaldi, Rossi, Pasquim and Alessandro Scarlatti 
the Germans, Froberger, Kerll, Buxtehude, Pachelbel and Kuhnau, 
and the Frenchmen, Dumont, d'Anglebert, Chambonm6res, Louis 
Couperin, Lully and Loeillet. 

and lRaineau OI Murschhauser^ t ^yIattheson el ami W MufK S'dIS 
Scarlatti. pieces by Rameau and Dandrieu, French ; Durante, 

Marcello, Porpora a’nd Zipoli, ; Handel^^rman. 

Vol. 4 is« 


English, and B 


The Most Important Work of the Year in Musical Literature 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

A Handbook and Guide for Student. 

By WALDO fLDEN w 

.^3.00 net 

Octavo. Cloth. List Price - - 

This work fills a gap in J'lubject'is presemed^n °a single 

zzzs «« rE jcxirssr “ mp “- 

nidi lion ,0 d» "“.t*b th. moo, thoroagh onMol.™ 




By A. K. VIRGIL: 

m§ Virgil Method— Founda tion Exercises 

BOOKS 1 and II. Each $3.00 , Cloth 25 cts. Extra 

STEP BY S T ^ -A Text te 

FOIICATION IN MUSIC A Book tor Te, 



NOVELLO PUBLICATIONS 

A Handbook of Examinations in Music 

600 Questions with Answers 

By ERNEST A. DICKS 

How of the Royal College of Organists 

; of the book includes questions and answers in Theory, 
, Form, Fugue, Acoustics, Musical History, 
Choir Training. It contains reprints of past 
n papers set by the Associated Board, Trinity College, and the 
ed Society of Musicians; the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, Durham and Edinburgh, and The Royal College of 
e Royal Academy of Music, and The Royal College of Organists. 

Price $1.75, Cloth 


HARMONY TE XT BOOKS HARMONY BLANK BOOKS 

r r , ss. 

volume, Gloto.^ 26d Mim^boS^OT^hannony and 


Van Brockhoven’s Exercises 

Supplementary to the True Method of Tone Productij&ri) 

r Tenor, f 


:ary Exercises for Soprano c 
“ Alto. 


Bass or Baritone. 
Soprano or Tenor. 
Alto. 

Bass or Baritone. 


Price 50 cents each 


A. G. COMINGS, 1 


ir, OBERLIN, O. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 21 East 17th St., New York 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO., Ltd., LONDON 
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WATCH THIS SPACE 


Brehm’s Monthly Bargain 

NEW POPULAR TEACHING MATERIAL 





tel cS' 15 cents 

»1.00 n “ POSTPAID 

BREHM BROS. 



ON THE ROCK OF 
A LIVING FAITH 


0 

lip New sacred son? by B. C. Mason. 

I . Pub. in 3 keys-H. V., Med. V. and 
** Low V. Six pages. Same style title 
page as Holy City. Regular 60c edition. Our price 
of 8cts is for introduction only, and name of your 
music dealer. 

CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek. Mich. 


FOUR. NEW SACRED SONGS 

THE WAY TO HEAVEN 


LIFT THY HEART 


O LOVING FATHER 


A CROWN FOR EACH CROSS 


CHAPPELL CO., Ltd., 37 W. 17th St., NEW YORK 


HEW PUBLICATIONS 



..Jo, Gr, 4 j Key D flat. Price, 60c 

-Violin and Piano “D “ $1.00 

-String Orchestra “ 0 ‘‘$1.00 

' .. --—— to testify 


ia beautiful and the lia 


The following numbers are fine parlor com¬ 
positions, unexcelled for teaching. Grade 3. 
Regular Price, 50c. SPECIALto Etude Readers, 17c 

Soulful Eyas—Novelette. A pleoauut^flowlng composition 
Heart Whispers—Intermezzo. Sweet and dreumy, 


KSgw. 

to the Pul 

The Sydney P. Harris Co. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


TO ETUDE READERS 

SREATEST REDUCTIONS 
EVER MADE ON 

E.T. Pauli Music Co.’s 

Best Publications 

28 Magnificent Marches 

Nothing Better Published 

Ben Hur Chariot Have. Universal favorite.50c 

i^ 0 ^™v^ B c»Pa„Us 6 rea.umrckS 
Dawn of the Century March. Latest and best marcli..50c 
Conquerer March Two-Step. Pino bass solo..50c 
Ice Palace March Two-Step. Bright and brilliant..50c 
Mardi Gras March Two-Step. Special good swing..50c 

N. Y. and Coney Isle Cycle. Fine bass solo.50c 

Della Fox (Little Trooper). Galloping horses.50c 

The Jolly Blacksmiths. The new inarch hit.50o 

A Signal from Mars. Nothing better. Try it.50c 

Arizona March. Ask to see this piece..50c 

Elks Grand March. A very brilliant inarch.50c 

w e’U Stand by the Fla?. Fine martial w* 

ilted Nations March. Bright, stirring, ft 
nset March and Two-Step. Fine melody 


The great Tailroad march.... 



SEE OUR SPECIAL PRICES 

Iny single copy, 20c.; any 4 copies, 60c.; 
y 6 copies, 80c.; any 8 copies, $1.00; If 
u mention THE ETUDE, and your money 
:k, if not more than satisfactory. 



CARSE TECHNIC FOR PIANOFORTE 

By Herbert E. Carse 


jianists. Price $2.1 


Utrok« herS ‘ 
and accurately 



FANTASIAS AND PARAPHRASES O 
POPULAR FOLK SONGS AND AIRS 

Arranged for Piauo by GUSTAV SAENUEB 


PUBLISHED AND FOB SALE BY 

CARL FISCHER Slffi, NEW YORK 


ISCfSS 


___ up-to-date 

THEMATIC Catalogue 
of Vocal and Instra- 


MUSIC 

of Ballad.. Duet.. Mixed and Male Quartet. Piano 
Solos. Marche., Waltzes and a fine line of Teach¬ 
ing Piece!, at SPECIAL PRICES, will be mailed 

—-— -i DDiruT Miicir ftn.. 

Chicago 


PIANO TUNING 

Regulating and Repairing 

A Complete Coarse of Self - instruction 
for the Professional or Amateur 

By J. CREE FISCHER 

PRICE $ 1.7 S 

A work of great practical value. Arranged 
systematically in lessons and thoroughly illus¬ 
trated, making a book that can be used for self- 
instruction, correspondence courses or text 
book in schools and conservatories. A valu¬ 
able lesson is that on the tuning, regulating 
and repairing of reed organs. We think a 
work of this kind will appeal to teachers and 
musicians who live in the smaller towns and 
rural districts rarely visited by professional 
tuners, and then not oftener than once a year. 
It will also be a valuable work ^young 

come from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gather Ye Rosebuds 
Moonlight Thy Presence 

THE EBERLE MUSIC CO., b KJ,h. 


"Etude” Music Club Buttons 


One inch in diameter, each containing a por¬ 
trait of Beethoven, Mozart. Mendelwohn, 
Chopin, Schumann or Liszt. A pin on the 
back in order to fasten on the child’s dress or 
coat lapel. 


THEO. PRESSER, pHBLffiBBftSjL 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


A Handy Pocket Ledger 


THE DYING SHEPHERD 

By the famous EDUARD HOLST 


DEP’T T 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


“A NEW ENGLAND SLEIGHRIDE” 





m 




- A 




M 


KONINSKY MUSIC CO. 

marked *) or any Six for $1. 00 * ° S ‘ Dept. E TROY. NEW YORK 


































































































































































































THE E TUDE 


TEACHERS t! TEACHERS 1 1 

SCHOOLS. CONVENTS. AND CONSERVATOIRES OF 

MUSIC 

are supplied with everything needed in their work 
PR.OMPTLV - ECONOMICALLY - SATISFACTORILY 
By THEO. PRESSED. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The unique but reasonable methods of the music 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out¬ 
growth of his intimate knowledge as a teacher 
of their needs, and perfected during twenty 

Publish Modern Teaching Material: 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case. 

To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carrv a Stock (no matter where published, or by whom) that will 
Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; and 
Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Education and lighten the labors of its followers. 

Thus to Am me v. Philadelphia Pa., lately purchased and remodeled for the best use 

of this'business,'"wh'h'u'r six ^fl^)rj/ia^ehdlyplanned*and*stocked with everything needed in the Music Teacher's work, we 

Equipped <o Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Country and Canada 

No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“•»*"elr/oregular 

oide™ el6ewhe "‘ ah Orders, Large or S mall, receive the same Attention. 

All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Receivgd. 

OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE FORITHEL* SK '"®-: 

SEND A TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS earilOGUES. AND THUS SAVE 


years as a publisher, have revolutionized 
the music-de».ling trade, 
will pay every one interested in any manner to 
investigate at first hand the liberal system and 
polity followed by this house in its efforts to— 


CATALOGUES. AND THUS SAVE TIME. 

A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


THEODORE PRESSER. 1712 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


of Their Publication, by advert 
THE ETUDE. 

SEND FOR RATES 


In 1909 

More teachers, in more 
countries, will be using 
“EDITION WOOD” with 
more pupils than ever 
before. 

If this happens to meet the eye of a 
pianoforte teacher who is not familiar 
with the all-around excellence of this 
best Teachers’ Edition, that teacher 
should at once ask the nearest reliable 
music dealer about it. If he doesn’t 
carry “EDITION WOOD” he can 
get it for you. 

To the host of teachers who do know 
and use constantly this edition we sug¬ 
gest that you make sure you have our 
latest catalogues —of “EDITION 
WOOD,” and of our great collection 
of Easy Teaching Music for the Piano. 

No teacher can afford to be without 
these four catalogues; viz; 

Catalogue of “EDITION WOOD” 


A postal will bring them to you. 

THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 

BOSTON, 246 Summer St. 

NEW YORK, 6 East ltth St. 
LONDON, W., 12 Rathbone PL, Oxford St. 
LEIPZIG, Konlgstrasse 20 


“OCEAN SPRAY” ! 

|p§«p?PF# 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH ONI 
"A SILENT PRAYER” 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, 

1010 Chestnut Street, Philadeip 


Anthem Magazines ^Volunteer Choirs 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING C 


Q^vTmKCKEL, 845 Eighth Ave., New York 


A Simple Method of Modern Harmony 

By CARL W. QR1MM 

secondg revlred^and .M'lurtt'd^vdlUon.^joiiOtinliig 

Price, $1.50. Bound in cloth. 

THE CEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 

i 06-107 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley in an article on 
“Recent Developments in Musical Theory in 
the N. Y. Musical Courier (July 1908) gives a 
critical estimate of Carl W. Grimm’s “Modern 
Harmony.” This prominent composer praises 
the book for its advanced hne of thought, for 
its “ brilliant illustrations quotes from its 

;fa a u& ssS’S 

is surely in the right direction , and his treatise 
is a thoroughly worthy effort .” 

In a clear and practical manner it explains the 
laws of Modern Harmony. The work is the re¬ 
sult of extensive teaching, original thinking and 
the study of all great theorists and composers. 
It is also a complete guide to Modulation and 
an exhaustive Treatise on Harmonic Analysis, 
with many extracts and illustrations from the 
works of modern masters. The text-book has 
bemi adopted^by numerous progressive teachers 

THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


Blank Program Forms 


MUSIC TRADE MERCANTILE AGENCY 

234-236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

PUBLISHERS Credit Rating Book of the Music 
Trade of the United States and Canada 

Commercial Reports Collections 


vpHESE forms contain four pages—size, 
534 x 6% inches. On the fust page 
is printed 


RECITAL 

The paper is of the very best and the out¬ 
side cover is tasty and ornamental and 
printed in two colors. The inside two 
pages are left for the progran. 


>f The Etu 


small a 


makes the price but 75c per hundred. 

We cannot undertake to do the printing 
of the program itself. We shall be very 
much pleased to send samples. 

THEO. PRESSER 

1712 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 


MPORTANT 

TO TEACHERS 

AND SCHOOLS 


School of Scales and 
Double Notes 

FOR PIANOFORTE 

By MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI. OP. 64 
Book 1—Scales in Single Notes 
“ 2 — “ “ Double “ 

«* 3— Exercises in Double Notes 

*« 4— Advanced Studies in Dou¬ 

ble Notes 

Price, 60 Cents Each 


JUST PUBLISHED 

A Masque of May Morning 

Fairy Cantata for Schools, with 
Dialogue. By A. T. Akeroyd 
Price, $1.00 Net 


Latest English Ballads for 
Teaching Purposes 

I Hear You Calling Me 

By Marshall ... 3 Keys 

Price, 60 Cents 
O Fragrant Mignonette 
By Laura G. Lemon - - 4 K eys 

Price, 60 Cents 
Little Teddy Bear 
By Laura G. Lemon 3 Keys 

Price, 60 Cents 
King Fisher Blue 

By Amy Woodforde Finden - 2 Keys 

Price, 60 Cents 
Bell at Sea 

By Stephen Adams - - 3 Keys 

Price, 60 Cents 

How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings 

By Samuel Liddle - - 3 Keys 

Price, 60 Cents 

aDNGS OF ALL CLASSES FOR 
CONCERT PURPOSES 


New Song Cycles 

Pagoda of Flowers. For four solo 
voices. By Amy Woodforde Fin¬ 
den. Price, $2.00 Net 
Bird Songs. Five Songs, 2 Keys. 
By Liza Lehmann. 

Price, $1.50 Net 
Four Songs, 2 Keys. By Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

Price, $1.00 Net 
Songs from Tennyson. By Mrs. 

L. Moncrieff. Price, $1.50 Net 
Eight Nursery Rhymes. By H. 
Walford Davies. For Mixed 
Quartette; also arranged as Trio 
for Female Voices. 

Price, 75 Cents Each, Net 
English Traditional Songs and Car¬ 
ols. By Lucy Broadwood 

Price, $1.00 Net 


If your local dealer cannot supply, or- 
-der direct from the Publishers- 

BOOSEY&CO. 

9 E. 17th St. * NEW YORK 
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I PRACTICAL 

TEACHING HELPS 


morized. Price, 5' 


Writing Book 

E. S. MARKS 

A new and very handy blank book a 


handwriting. In the Prefac 
directions are given for the 
the various characters and 
in musical notation. Price, 


signs used 


EDGAR L. JUSTIS 
Most pupils are deficient in time owing 
to lack of direct practice. In this — ' 
nothing but time value of notes is .... 
sidered. The exercises can be played 
on one key at the piano or tapped or* — 
the table. The work can he given 
the very first lesson. Price, 50 cen 


Teacher and Pupil 

30 Study-Pieces for Four Hands 
CARL ROLLING 

This work is interesting, useful, n< 
sary. All the keys are taken up 

used. B The primo-part is always withii 
compass of 5 notes. Each number is ..... 
ceded by a preparatory study. In two 
books, each, $1.00. 


Graded Materials for the Pipe Organ 

JAMES H. ROGERS 

The author has attempted to get from 
the great mass of organ literature only 
the best, and to present it in as practical 
and concise a form as possible in order 
to give a good working knowledge of the 
instrument. 

The explanations. 

” ' any one wit 

e) 41,00." 


The First Year in Theory 

OLIVER H. SKINNER 
A drill in the foundation principles of 
musical thinking, affording thorough train¬ 
ing in scales, intervals, chords, and key 
relationship, together with exercises in 
melody writing and ear training. The 
aim has been to include that which may 
be used in the first year’s study. Price, 
76 cents. 


Students Harmony 

ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. 

Mr. Mansfield is one of England’s fore¬ 
most theorists. His work is well adapted 
for self-study, thoroughly practical. Each 
chapter contains exercises to be worked 


out, besides 1 

in cloth, price, $1 
Harmony, price, 7 


Counterpoint and Canon 

E. E. AYRES 

An original work—brief and comprehen¬ 
sive, thorough and exact. Not a single 
principle of importance in simple counter¬ 
point and canon is omitted. The lessons 
are progressive. Only the slightest famili¬ 
arity with the terms of Harmony are 
taken for granted at the outset. Price, 
$1.00, In cloth. 


The Embellishments of Music 

LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
The hook will fill a great want, either as 
a reference manual or as a text-hook for 
students. No important item of practical 
worth has been omitted, and through its 
concise classification and copious illustra¬ 
tions all questions likely to arise will 
find a comprehensive solution. Price, 
$ 1 . 00 . 
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The Child’s First Grade. 

For the Child Beginning the Piano. 

By Blanche Dingley-Mathews and W. S. B. Mathews. 

The authors have here prepared a primary 
book of piano principles and practices which is 
intended to help the busy teacher and aid the 
child. It has been prepared to meet the de¬ 
mand for modern material, suitable to modern 
methods, by leading the child by the shortest 
practicable road to key board fluency, musical 
feeling and musical intelligence. The plan and 
the influence of die book is that musical nota- 

notes and playing notes ’. . . Price, $1.00. 
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By JESSIE L. GAYNOR. 
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lack of elementary material have prevented. 
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advent of Mrs. Gaytior’s unique “First Pedal 
Studies.” These studies are exceptionally 
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By JESSIE L. GAYNOR. 

This is the modest title of a very interest¬ 
ing book. The purpose of “Miniature Melo- 
dies” is to supply teachers with a firstbook of 
melodies from which children may be success¬ 
fully taught to play and love the piano. 

Mrs. Gaynor knows what is necessary for 
this purpose, and here in verse, in melody and 
rhythm, gives so many entertaining pages that 
piano teaching to children becomes a delight 
for teacher and pupil . . Price, 60 cents. 
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Principles. 
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should have an equal place with all other ex¬ 
ercises of the primary school and kindergarten, 
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prehension of rliylhm and an ability to'play'at 
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THE ETUDE 


Mendelssohn, the Man and the Musician 

A concise bioeraphy oi Mendelssohn, compiled from authoritaiive sources, and prepared 
for the especial use of teachers, students and lovers of music. 


A NOTABLE ANCESTRY. 

One of Mendelssohn’s best biographers starts his 
work with the statement, “The artist is the child 
of the age; he is also the product and outcome of 
the preceding age.” This is particularly true of 
Mendelssohn. During the eighteenth century the 
Jews in Germany were terribly oppressed. Their 
fight for social, political, artistic and intellectual 
recognition is one of the bravest records of history. 
As in every movement a great leader arises, so 
Moses Mendelssohn came forth and by force of 
his genius and philosophy became known as “The 
Modern Plato.” He was unquestionably the greatest 
Jewish teacher and thinker of his time. 

Moses Mendelssohn died in Hamburg in 1786, 
leaving three sons and three daughters. The second 
son Abraham, born in Berlin in the year of the 
declaration of American Independence, was destined 
to become the father of the immortal composer. 
Abraham engaged in banking and acquired con¬ 
siderable wealth. He married a Jewish lady named 



Mendelssohn’s birthplace. 


Solomon, who was an exceptionally fine amateur 
musician and linguist. She was familiar with 
English, French, Italian and Greek, as well as her 
native German. Her brother Solomon Solomon had 
become converted to the Christian Church and had 
taken the name of Bartholdy, after the former 
proprietor of a garden belonging to the family, and 
was known as Solomon Bartholdy. He was a man 
of considerable influence, an art-critic, and laterly 
became the Prussian consul general at Rome. 
Through his influence he induced his brother-in-law 
to desert the religion of his fathers and assume the 
name Bartholdy to distinguish him from the other 
Mendelssohns. Accordingly all of Abraham Men¬ 
delssohn’s children were baptized in the Christian 
Church (Lutheran), and received the name of “Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,” which has led to so many per¬ 
plexing mistakes upon the part of music students. 
Posterity has wisely refused to identify the great 
composer with anything but his proud family name. 

MENDELSSOHN’S YOUTH. 

. The childhood, youth, student days and environ¬ 
ment of Mendelssohn are ably treated by other 
writers in this issue. For this reason we can only 
give main biographical facts here. Jacob Ludwig 
Felix Mendelssohn, the second child of Abraham 
and Leah Mendelssohn, was born at Hamburg on 
the third of February, 1809. Two years later his 
parents moved to a fine residence in Berlin. The 
child's first teacher was his mother who commenced 


the instruction with five minute lessons daily. The 
little fellow also had the constant inspiration af¬ 
forded through association with his sister Fanny 
who was also unusually talented. 

The children were instructed in pianoforte playing 
by Ludwig Berger, in harmony by Carl Zelter 
and in violin by Carl William Henning. Abraham 
Mendelssohn did not believe that he had done his 
entire duty to his children when he had provided his 
children with good teachers. He supplemented the 
teachers’ work with strict parental supervision. 

Little Felix made his first public appearance in 
Berlin at the age of nine years, when he played a 
trio by Woelfl for pianoforte and two horns. In 
his eleventh year he entered the Berlin Sing akad- 
emie. During this year he made his first attempts 
at musical composition. Before 1820 it is estimated 
that he had composed no less than fifty or sixty 
complete movements, including a trio for pianoforte 
and strings, a sonata for pianoforte and violin, a 
sonata for pianoforte, four pieces for the organ 
songs, a little comedy in three scenes and a cantata 
entitled, “In ruhrend feierlichen Tonen,” quite a 
record for a boy of eleven years. 

In 1821 Mendelssohn met two men who influenced 
him greatly. One was von Weber the composer and 
the other was Goethe, both of whom took an un¬ 
usual interest in the child’s work. In 1825 the father 
took Felix to Paris to get the opinion of Cherubini 
upon the child’s musical talents. Cherubini offered 
to teach the boy, but the elder Mendelssohn con¬ 
sidered the home atmosphere preferable. In 1826 
Felix wrote the overture to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,”: which critics of all time will 
doubtless regard as one of the most astonishing in¬ 
stances of musical precocity in all history. 

MENDELSSOHN’S OPERA. 

In 1827 Mendelssohn’s Opera was performed at 
the Berlin Grand Opera House and met with much 
popular success. Mendelssohn, however, had an 
enemy in the composer Spontini and the opera was 
withdrawn.” In 1829 he directed a performance of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” this being the first 
performance since the composer’s death. A year 
later Mendelssohn was offered the chair of music 
at the Berlin University, but declined the distinction. 

MENDELSSOHN’S TRAVELS. 

Following a suggestion of Moscheles, Mendels¬ 
sohn went to England in 1829, and was received 
as one of the great composers and pianists of the 
day. His piano playing was exceptionally fine and 
he was a remarkably good organist. Later he toured 
through Scotland, Austria, Italy, Switzerland and 
France. Naturally very impressionable, these jour¬ 
neys stimulated his imagination very greatly. He 
found musical life in London more congenial than 
in Berlin and resided there for some time. In 
Berlin he entered a competition for the position of 
director of the Sing akademie, and was defeated 
by Rungenhagen, whom succeeding generations have 
duly immured in oblivion. 

In 1833 he went to Dusseldorf to conduct the 
Lower Rhine Musical Festival. His success in this 
led to his appointment as Town Musical Director of 
Dusseldorf. He accepted this appointment after a 
short visit to London. His duties were to conduct 
the opera, the church music and the two singing 
societies of the town. He received, for this servic“ 
the munificent stipend of $450.00 a year. After 
conducting the Lower Rhine Musical Festival in 
Cologne, in 1835, he accepted a call to the position of 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig. 
The appointment was one of great importance, not 
only to Mendelssohn but to the entire musical 
world. 

Leipzig showed great appreciation of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s work. One year later the University created 
him Dr. Phil, honoris causa. Assisted by Ferdinand 
David, he made the orchestra one that the critics 
of Europe at once recognized as being superior to 
all others. Its prestige has continued to this day, 
and it is now the standard by which the great 


orchestras of the world are compared. In 1836 he 
brought out his oratorio of St. Paul at the Lower 
Rhine Festival, at Diisseldorf. One year later he 
married Cecile Charlotte Sophie Jeanrenaud the 
daughter of a French Protestant clergyman. Five 
hilHren were loom to them and their domestic hap¬ 
piness was ideal. In 1841 Mendelssohn went to 
Berlin upon the invitation of Fnedench Wilhelm 
IV to conduct the orchestral and choral concerts. 
Owing to professional jealousy and court intrigue, he 
found conditions very uncongenial and signified his 
intention to resign. At the request of the King 
he remained to organize a choir at the Cathedral. 
This choir has since become famous as the 
“Domchor.” The King signified his pleasure with 
Mendelssohn’s accomplishments by appointing him 
Royal General Musical Director. . 

In 1842 Mendelssohn organized the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory. Among the teachers were David, Kiel and 
Schumann. In 1844 he conducted the London 
Philharmonic Concerts and appeared several times 
as a pianist with invariable popular success. In 1846 
he went to England again where he conducted the 
first performance of “The Elijah,” at Birmingham. 
This was his ninth and last visit to England, where 
his popularity was, if anything, greater than in 
Germany. He returned to Leipzig greatly fatigued 
by the overwork of several years. He resigned the 
conductorship of the Orchestra and was succeeded 
by Gade. The piano department of the Conservatory 
was passed over to Moscheles. The shock caused 
by the sudden death of his sister led to a decline 
and the famous composer died on November 4, 1847. 


MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS. 

Aside from “Die Hochzeit des Comacho,” parts of 
an unfinished opera entitled “Die Loreley,” an 
operetta entitled “Son and Stranger” and five short 
unpublished operettas, Mendelssohn left no impress 
as a dramatic composer. His greatest works are 
unquestionably “St. Paul” and “The Elijah.” His 
other works for chorus and orchestra include 
“Lobes-gesang,” “Die Erste Walpurgis Nacht," 
“Festesange,” “An die Kiinstler," “The Gutenburg 
Cantata” and music for the famous drama “Antig¬ 
one,” “Athalie,” “CEdipus in Colonos,” “A Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream” as well as settings of religious 
texts. 

His choral compositions without orchestra include 
some fifteen notable works which are being con¬ 
tinually performed in our great music centers. He 
also wrote thirteen vocal duets of rare charm, and 
eighty-three songs. With the exception of a few 
of the songs, such as “Auf Flugeln des Gesanges,” 
the songs do not rank with those of some of the 
other great song composers. 

His most notable orchestral works were his four 
symphonies and the famous concert overtures “Som- 
mernacht’s Traum,” “Die Fingalshohle,” “Meeres- 
stille und Gluckliche Fahrt,” “Die Schone Melusine,” 
“Ruy Bias” and the Trumpet Overture. His Violin 
Concerto is considered one of the greatest classics 
of its kind. While writing it Mendelssohn was in 
constant consultation with F. David and continually 
accepted the advice of the eminent violinist. 

Mendelssohn’s chamber music numbers over 
twenty important works in almost every form. 

Thirty Opus numbers are represented in the 
enumeration of his pianoforte compositions. The 
best known of these compositions are treated in 
other sections of this issue. No composer for piano¬ 
forte, with the possible exception of Chopin, has 
been received with more genuine favor. 


MEYERBEER’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The following interesting story is told by Fetis, 
the famous musical historian: 

“One day he (Meyerbeer) brought a fugue to his 
teacher, and Weber was so struck that, proclaiming 
it a masterpiece, he sent it off to Vogler, as a proof 
that he also could turn out learned pupils. F'or 
some time there was no reply, but at length came 
a voluminous packet that was opened with ardor. 
O doleful surprise! Instead of the hoped-for praises 
was found a kind of treatise on fugue, written by 
Vogler, and divided into three parts. The first part 
succinctly laid down the rules for the construction 
of a fugue; the second, entitled ‘The Pupil’s Fugue,’ 
contained that of Meyerbeer, analyzed in full, and 
proved to be anything but good. The third part, 
called ‘The Master’s Fugue,’ contained one by 
Vogler himself on the theme and counter-subjects 
of Meyerbeer. It was also analyzed, bar by bar, 
the master setting forth the reasons why he had 
adopted such and such a form and no other.” 
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surprised at the statement regarding onopiu. n.s com¬ 
positions merely call for sympathy and feeling from their 
hearers, and not the deeper understanding demanded by 
vocal and instrumental works laid out upon a large scale. 
This has been the attitude toward Chopin in Germany for 
many years. Whether it is a just appreciaton we do not 
Dretend to decide, but it is interesting to note Mendels¬ 
sohn’s own appreciation of Chopin, in the “Correspondence 
Sf Mendelssobn,” published In this issue. Written from 
the snow-crowned heights of musical experience and vig¬ 
orous old age. Relnecke’s article deserves the welcome of 
the entire musical world.] 


The coming year brings us three anniversary days 
which have to do with as many famous composers: 
Joseph Haydn, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and 
Frederic Chopin. The first died May 3b 1809; Men¬ 
delssohn was born on the third of February of the 
same year, and Chopin a few weeks later, on the first 
of March. The object of these lines is to draw at¬ 
tention to the first two of these masters, who no 
longer enjoy the same popularity that they once did. 
Chopin was too much of a child of fortune, his 
works are too well known and too highly prized to 
require more than mention in this connection. He is 
great in small forms and wrote almost exclusively 
for the piano, hence his compositions merely call 
for sympathy and feeling from their hearers and not 
the deeper understanding demanded by vocal and in¬ 
strumental works laid out on a large scale. For 
this reason the following observations are devoted 
to Haydn and Mendelssohn alone. 

It is remarkable how many parallels exist between 
the careers of these two men, although the con¬ 
ditions of their lives were almost totally unlike, born 
as they were in different centuries and each develop¬ 
ing under different influences; one dying at a ripe 
old age, the other in the full strength of early man¬ 
hood. Both were the sons • of men who were not 
musicians. Haydn’s father was a poor wheelwright, 
but fond of music, and with his wife often sang the 
folk songs of his native land, accompanying him¬ 
self on the primitive harp in use among peasants, 
without knowing a note of music. Mendelssohn’s 
father was a rich merchant who honored both 
science and art and in whose hospitable house mu¬ 
sicians, artists and philosophers were always wel¬ 
come guests, but it is not known that he possessed 
any musical gifts. Haydn’s youth was a dreary one, 
brightened only by a few gleams of sunshine. He 
left his home at the early age of seven to be brought 
up by strangers; when hardly more than a child 
he found himself without shelter and had it not been 
for the kindness of a poor singer, the tenor Spangler, 
who shared his attic room with the homeless boy, 
he would have spent the night in the streets of 
Vienna. Mendelssohn passed his youth surrounded 
by all the comforts of a well-ordered house, the ob¬ 
ject of tender care from loving parents and friends. 
At the age when Haydn was without a roof to cover 
his head Mendelssohn was the cherished guest of 
Goethe. The great poet loved the gifted boy ten¬ 
derly, as may be seen by a letter which he wrote 


to his mother. In it he says: “He is a heavenly, 
precious lad. Send him to me soon again that I 
may refresh myself with him.” 

What a contrast! Though later both rose to such 
a height in their art it is worth noting that the 
one reached it in spite of poverty and deprivation, 
and that the other did not allow the comfort and 
ease of his home to interfere with his zeal for study, 
but worked with iron will to accomplish his high 
aims, which were not confined to music only T>ut 
extended to every branch of education. In his ninth 
year Mendelssohn appeared in public as a pianist; 
when only twelve he had composed three operas, 
a cantata, a piano quartet, the setting of a psalm con¬ 
taining a double fugue, and many smaller works, 
all showing excellent workmanship, though natur¬ 
ally as regards invention betraying the child. But 
four years later he revealed himself the artist in the 
famous octet for strings, in which he first dis¬ 
closed the characteristics of his matured style. At 
eighteen he composed his overture to Shakespeare’s 
.Midsummer Night’s Dream a unique appearance 
of its kind, and it may be confidently prophesied 
that its triumphant career, which has now lasted 
more than seventy years, will continue for many a 
year to come. 

THE REWARD OF DILIGENCE. 

Thus we see that both reaped the reward of un¬ 
ceasing diligence. Haydn when a man was a celeb¬ 
rity known to almost the whole of Europe, yet in 
musical matters he was practically self-taught; Men¬ 
delssohn when scarcely more than a youth was one 
of the most prominent musicians of his day, re¬ 
garded with deep esteem not only for his attainments 
as a composer and pianist,' but for his imperishable 
service in bringing Bach’s St. Matthew Passion from 
the forgetfulness in which it had lain for a century, 
and this at the age of twenty. 

Another coincidence worth pointing out is that 
as Haydn in writing The Creation was the first 
after Handel to compose an oratorio of lasting merit, 
so were Mendelssohn’s St. Paul and Elijah the first 
after Haydn worthy of being placed by the side of 
the oratorios by these two masters, though Haydn’s 
Creation and Seasons were composed in old age 
while Mendelssohn wrote St. Paul when he was 
twenty-five and Elijah twelve years later, only a 
year before his early death in 1847. 

Both Haydn and Mendelssohn were composers of 
folk songs. Austria has the first to thank for her 
national hymn, Gott erhalte Frans den Kaiser, which 
in Germany is universally sung to Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben’s Deutschland, Deutschland liber elles. 
Mendelssohn wrote the no less widely known Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath, which thousands have sung 
at the grave of departed friends. Composers of 
less note have, to be sure, been also fortunate in 
this field and singularly enough many of these have 
been more successful with the folk song than ac¬ 
knowledged masters, such, for instance, as Bach and 
•Beethoven. There is a great difference between 
those who are able +0 satisfy the conditions im¬ 
posed by the art song and those whose melodies 
are widely known by reason of their simplicity. 
As an example of the latter take the song, Freut 
cuch des Leb'ens (Life let us cherish), by the Swiss 


singing teacher, Naegelli, the same man who in 
his edition of Beethoven’s sonata. Op. 3L No 1, 
had the presumption to insert four measures of his 
own composition. However, such melodies are 
street songs rather than genuine folk songs and do 
not last long. Sung and whistled on the street, 
sometimes heard in the house, they soon fall into 
forgetfulness. Haydn’s Austrian Hymn has lasted 
more than a century and Mendelssohn’s Es tst 
bestimmt is still sung after a period of seventy years. 

Let us now return to the consideration of our 
two masters, who in their compositions honored 
beauty of form and logical, clear development of 
musical thought. Music, like every art, demands 
laws and regulations. Unlike the pictorial and 
plastic arts, however, which are founded upon nature 
and hence draw their laws from the same source, 
the tone poet has hardly anything in nature to 
serve as model for his creations. Thus it happens 
that at a time in remote antiquity, when sculpture 
and architecture were at their height, music was 
yet in swaddling bands; it required centuries of 
search and experimentation before the laws for its 
Manifestations as an art could be formulated. Partic¬ 
ularly is this true of absolute music—that is, in¬ 
strumental music; vocal music, called into being by 
the poet's word, developed much earlier. The 
master who by founding his practice on the prepara¬ 
tory work of Carl Philip Emanuel Bach and by 
his own works first pointed the way to the noblest 
forms of instrumental music is our own Joseph 
Haydn. Mozart acknowledges that it was he from 
whom he learned to write a string quartet. 


HAYDN’S HUMOR. 

One of Haydn’s most prominent characteristics 
is his never-failing sense of humor which is mani¬ 
fested in many phases—by turns playful, sportive, 
merry, waggish, even sarcastic. It is by reason 
of this that many see in him principally the musical 
humorist. This point of view, however, does him 
injustice, for we find in his- quartets and symphonies 
movements of Beethoven-like depth and passion, as 
well as others in the strict style revealing con¬ 
summate knowledge and mastery of counterpoint. 

Mendelssohn was born a few months after Haydn’s 
death; thus it was not his lot to be the forerunner 
of a new epoch in musical history, as it was that 
of his great predecessor. He followed faithfully, 
however, the traditions of the classical schpol and 
his originality enabled him to produce works of ex¬ 
traordinary coloring, whose novelty fascinated and 
inspired the younger composers of his day. Schubert 
only excepted, he far surpassed his older con¬ 
temporaries — men of such worth as Hummel, 
Moscheles, Lachner, Kalliwoda, Lindpaintner, etc., 
until at last Schumann won the right to stand by his 
side. His two piano concertos threw the hitherto 
jraised concertos of Hummel, Moscheles, Ries, Field, 
and many others in the shade; he, wrote a violin 
concerto the like of which had not been heard since 
Beethoven wrote his; he raised the part song for 
men’s voices to a higher plane than it had previously 
occupied; in his songs for mixed voices and in his 
songs without words for the piano he practically 
created new forms. When we add to all this that 
Mendelssohn was a distinguished pianist and organ¬ 
ist and a conductor of great magnetism we must 
acknowledge that he was in truth a man whose 
memory deserves to be cherished, even if he does 
not stand among the very greatest in the realm of 
tone. 

THE CHANGE IN PUBLIC TASTE. 


If, as intimated in the beginning of this article, 
neither Haydn nor Mendelssohn enjoys so much 
popularity at present as Seems desirable, the fault is 
not entirely to be laid to opposing influences having 
to do with directing musical enterprises. Tempora 
mutantur (Times have changed), and with them the 
modest concert rooms of an earlier day have been 
transformed into great assembly halls accomodat¬ 
ing thousands of hearers. Haydn when he took the 
direction of the Esterhazy orchestra had a force of 
but sixteen players, though later this was increased 
to thirty. Nowadays our spacious concert rooms 
demand a string orchestra alone of fifty and a cor¬ 
respondingly large number of wind instruments, at 
least one harp and a phalanx of instruments of per¬ 
cussion, of which modern scores generally require 
twelve at the lowest calculation. Modern composers 
are almost without exception virtuosi in orchestra¬ 
tion; their works abound in overwhelming tonal 
effects, hence the modest instrumentation of the 
classical school sounds thin and scanty to the con¬ 
cert-goer of to-day. Neither should it be forgotten 
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that the great disproportion between the many 
strings and the comparatively few brass instru¬ 
ments of our orchestras tends to disfigure the earlier 
works, as well as the artificial style of execution of 
them which is heard so frequently. Other disturb¬ 
ing influences are dynamic exaggerations and the 
so-called “elastic tempo’’ often introduced in the 
most inappropriate places. 

It is difficult to work a change in all these con¬ 
ditions, but the one who can and will accomplish 
it will perform a much needed reform. Already 
in Munich a step in this direction has been taken 
with most encouraging results by the production of 
Mozart’s operas in the small Residenz Theater 
with an orchestra corresponding numerically and in 
organization to that in use at the time these master 
works were composed. 

Both Haydn and Mendelssohn deserve more con¬ 
sideration than they receive at the present day. The 
tendency to neglect them is not evidence of progress; 
the thought that it is should be banished. It has 
already been shown that many works of both these 
masters have endured—some a century, some more 
than half a century. So let us strew laurels on 
both grave and birthplace, true to the words of 
Goethe: 


Adornment wins 
(Translated for The Etude by Frederic S. Law.) 


BE BUSINESSLIKE IN MUSICAL WORK. 

BY CHARLES E. WATT. 

The idea has been prevalent for some time that to be 
"musical” presupposes a peculiar brain formation, 
and that the possessor of this particular kind of 
brain can never, by any chance whatever, be busi¬ 
nesslike, or exercise even ordinary common sense 
in the conduct of his material affairs. 

This idea is still prevalent. Why it should be so 
is now a mystery, since the statement that the best 
and most successful artists of the past hundred 
years have also been keen business men and women 
may be easily proven. 

Managers and concert purveyors all over the world 
know, for instance, that Adelina Patti is a woman 
of wonderfully strong business perception, and that 
she is capable under every circumstance of looking 
out for her own interests, and that woe betide any¬ 
one who tries even remotely £o get .be best of the 
bargain when dealing with her along business lines. 
She is only an example, but, like all other success¬ 
ful public musicians, she owes her fame, as well as 
her fortune, to the fact that she was able to couple 
a hard common sense with a keen artistic impulse. 

Follow the line of public artists right down to 
the very newest one, and you will find in every 
case that there has been a fine business method in 
the background. In some cases this has been exer¬ 
cised by a relative or other friend of the artist, but 
invariably it has been exercised, and (taking for 
granted the artistic fitness of the musician) the 
popular success has been in direct ratio to the wis¬ 
dom and the keeness of the management. 

Writers of music have also made impression on 
the public just in the degree with which their native 
gifts have been coupled with good business admin¬ 
istration, and though these are the least likely of 
all musicians to admit that “exploitation” is neces¬ 
sary, they are, in many senses, the most dependent 
upon it, and the most helpless where it is withheld. 

The “great” teachers are undeniably those who 
have had (i) a mine of original thought and un¬ 
usual opportunities of development, and who have 
(2) discreetly added to these things a wide publicity, 
through direct or indirect, but always far-reaching, 
advertisement. 

This line of argument could be continued in¬ 
definitely and cases might be multiplied ad infinitum 
to prove that the idea of business sense being un¬ 
necessary to success in music is fallacious, but well 
directed thought ought to prove it conclusively and 
quickly to each young musician, and, along with 
the ever-present problem of gaining the wide ex¬ 
perience and the deep knowledge necessary for suc¬ 
cess, there should always be present the thought 
that business sense is necessary, and that if it is 
absent it must be cultivated 

The commonest error of business judgment is the 
thought that music may be used professionally in 


part degree only, and that the young teacher may 
easily have a multiplicity of other interests. Nothing 
could be more fatally incorrect than this—for Art, 
even if you.only “teach” her, is a jealous task- 
mistress, and will brook no other gods or godesses 
before herself. 

Recently I had a long talk with a young woman 
who had been “trying to get up a class of piano 
pupils” for five years, who has studied previous to 
that very exhaustively, and who was now “so dis¬ 
couraged” that she was contemplating going into 
other “occupation.” 

The facts developed were these: During her 
“study” of music she was allowed very liberal 
amount of time and consideration in her home— 
she was living with her parents and sisters, and her 
progress was satisfactory and positive. After 
“graduation” in music, however, she was expected 
to at once find a class and to help materially in 
the support of the home. Naturally enough (she 
being located in a large city) this was not so easily 
accomplished, and within a very few weeks the 
whole family was measuring the very small amount 
of her income with the total cost of her preparation 
and were expressing mild dissatisfaction. To palliate 
this state of affairs she gradually assumed almost 
the whole of the housework, all the shopping for 
the family, occasionally helped her father in his 
business affairs, did a great amount of sewing, 
nursed her mother in frequent and long drawn out 
sicknesses—and at the end of five years was “dis¬ 
couraged” with music as a profession, when as a 
matter of fact she had given almost no time at all 
to developing it in a “business” way, and had steadily 
deteriorated in her own playing all the time through 
lack of time for practice. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR WORK. 

When I pointed this out to her the only answer 
was “but what could I do, if the pupils did not 
come?” In her case it was too late to point out 
the details of what she might have done, and very 
evidently the proper business acumen was lacking 
anyway—but, to an experienced teacher a thousand 
things occurred that she might have done. For 
instance, if she was supposed to make music her 
“business” (as indeed was the case at first), she 
should have given definite and ample time to it, 
just as her sisters, who all held down town clerk¬ 
ships, did to theirs, i. e., from ten to twelve (at the 
least) she should daily have studied just as faithfully 
and just as unterruptedly as when she was en¬ 
grossed in her course work at the college from 
which she graduated—then, from one to six daily 
should have been given consistently and absolutely 
to hi til dir 7 up her class. I need not name the 
details of this, but the thousand ways in which the 
work could be advanced require time, and this time 
should have been given daily, just as faithfully as 
though she had been employed, as were her sisters, 
in one spot from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. Then, her 
evenings should also have been largely given to 
concert going, and to the kind of visiting which 
would have brought her into an established musical 
environment. She should have found some one to 
practice ensemble music with her; should have organ¬ 
ized small clubs among her pupils, read the best 
books and magazines, given impromptu and informal 
musicales to her friends and pupils—in short. She 
should have made music the business of her life, 
instead of suffering herself to become second house 
maid and general utility to the whole family, the 
meanwhile they berated her daily for her lack ef 
“success” in attracting pupils. 

Her case is only one of hundreds of others, for 
most girls who try to teach while they are in the 
home environment follow her plan, though with the 
variation that some allow the society obligations of 
the family to occupy their time. Some take up an 
unreasonable and disproportionate amount of church 
and society work, simply because they are supposed 
to have “so much spare time,” and others allow one 
insufficient reason after another to take the time 
day after day which should be used in furthering 
5 professional musi- 


i business interests 1 


STUDY BUSINESS METHODS. 

If then you want to be one of the successful ones 
you must learn business methods, and you must have ^ 
courage and determination enough to apply them 
daily until the place you want for yourself is won- 
after that, you will never have time for anything 
else than your music anyway. As to the minutiae ' 
of this work you must do—I frankly admit my in 


ability to tell you, I simply say this, you must give 
yourself, all of your tunc, all of your love, to 
all or you t, tfae “ bus i neS s of presenting it to 

[he public. You must relax of course and must have 
tne pud _ nee d no more t b an any 

other worker, and you will find that unless you do 
give just as many hours every day of your life to 
your profession as does the business man or the 
shoo girl to theirs you might as well be content 
from the beginning with a very mediocre .position all 
your life—for, despite a great talent which may be 
yours, you are certainly destined to mediocrity un¬ 
less you work, and work purposefully. 

FRANZ LISZT ON THE CHOPIN MAZURKA. 

“It is only in Poland that it is possible to catch 
the haughty, yet tender and alluring, character of the 
mazurka, and in order to understand to the full 
how perfectly Chopin’s setting suited the varying 
emotions which he succeeded in displaying in all 
the magic of their rainbow lines, it is necessary to 
have seen the dance performed on its native soil. 

“The cavalier, who is always selected by the lady, 
seizes her as a conquest of which he is proud, and 
strives to show off her loveliness to the admira¬ 
tion of all his rivals before he whirls her off in 
an entrancing and ardent embrace, through the ten¬ 
derness of which his defiant expression as a victor 
yet gleams, while it mingles with the blushing but 
gratified vanity of the prize whose beauty consti¬ 
tutes the glory of his triumph. Few- more delight¬ 
ful scenes can be witnessed than a ball in Poland. 

“When the mazurka has once begun, the attention 
is not distracted by a crowd of dancers jostling each 
other without grace or order, but is instead by one 
couple of equal beauty, who, like twin stars, dart 
forth into free and measureless space. The cavalier 
accentuates his steps as if in the pride of defiance, 
quits his partner for a moment as though he would 
contemplate her with renewed delight, then rejoins 
her with passionate zeal, or whirls himself rapidly 
found as if overcome with sudden joy and yielding 
himself to the delicious giddiness of his rapture. 
Sometimes two couples will start together, after 
which a change of partners may take place between 
them; or again, a third cavalier may come forward, 
clap his hands, and claim one of the fair ladies for 
his partner. The queens of the festival are in their 
turn claimed by the most brilliant of the gentlemen, 
who zealously court the honor of leading them 
through the mazes of the dance. 

“That latent and unknown poetry which in the 
original Polish mazurkas was only indicated was 
by Chopin divined, developed, and brought to the 
light of day. While he preserved the rhythm of 
the dance, he ennobled its melody and enlarged its 
proportions; and in order to paint more completely 
in these productions, which he loved to hear us speak 
of as ‘pictures from the easel,’ the innumerable and 
widely-varying emotions which agitate the soul dur¬ 
ing the progress of this dance, above all in those 
long intervals during which the cavalier has the 
right to retain his place at the side of the lady whom 
he never quits, Chopin wove into their tissues har¬ 
monic lights and shades which were as new in them¬ 
selves as the themes to which he adapted them.” 


TEN VAUABLE HINTS ON PRACTICING. 

by WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 

th :' am F ™‘ he leSson pa I >er carefully, and record 
the amount of your practice. 

2. P^ctice in the same order every day. 

3. Concentrate your mind on your work. The 

thing^else . 1 ^ n ° g ° 0<i if yOU are ,hinkin 8 of some- 

ticing u e Ts e hM C - that 3,1 thc tim * your are prac¬ 
ticing it is helping to improve you. 

6. Keen U vo„ t ° fi PraCtice slow,y an<1 correctly, 
arms level fin ? e 1 rs curved, and your hands and 

arms level. Sit upright and straight. 

gether. 7 Cach hand se P ara tely first—then to- 

your hands'" after yoU arc tired or whcn 

9. Don’t f* . \ PraCti . Ce only "'hen rested, 
remember a pifee revie ™ 0,(1 pieces. You cannot 
quently. P long WIthout going over it fre- 

you wouldTi h ke e to PraC t t,Cing ’ ,. there is any 9 ucstion 
understand, or anv anythlng you do not clearly 
the meaning of ?. gn . term you do not know 
lesson pMe ^ down on the back of the 

Paper and ask the teacher at the next lesson. 
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Mendelssohn the Fortunate 

By HENRY T. FINCK 


There was a time when Mendelssohn was by far 
the most popular and beloved of all composers, in 
America and England as well as in Germany. To 
doubt his supremacy was to risk the accusation of 
high treason. To-day it is universally admitted that, 
great as he was, there are other masters still higher 
•in the musical hierarchy. Why did he fail to reach 
quite so exalted a pinnacle as Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven, as Schubert, Chopin and Wagner? 

It was not for lack of genius. Mendelssohn 
started out with a spontaneity of creative power 
which only two of the composers just named 
(Mozart and Schubert) equalled, and even Mozart 
did not come within miles of his feat of creating, 
at the early age of seventeen, such a miracle of 
originality and spontaneity as the overture to “Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream,” Schubert alone approxi¬ 
mating it with his “Erlking,” written at the age of 
eighteen. All the other great composers in their 
teens were childish bunglers compared with Men¬ 
delssohn. Why, then, did he not keep pace with the 
greatest of them as he grew older? 

HIS HAPPY BOYHOOD. 

Perhaps we can find the answer to this question in 
the story of his life—the story of Felix (that is. 
Fortunate) Mendelssohn. 

That life was utterly unlike the typical career of 
the musical composer, a career proverbial for its 
seemingly inevitable hardships, disappointments, and 
poverty. Mendelssohn never endured a hardship, 
his disappointments were few. and trifling, and he 
was wealthy from the moment of his birth to the 
day of his death, able to stay at home or travel, to 
work or idle, to do whatever his fancy dictated. 

The Mendelssohn family had not long been wealthy 
' when Felix was born. His great-grandfather, whose 
name was Mendel, was a poverty-stricken teacher 
and bookkeeper; his son Moses, who became a 
famous (but not wealthy) philosopher, adopted the 
name Mendelssohn (that is, Mendel’s son). One of 
his six children, Abraham, became the father of 
the composer. He, too, began life humbly as a 
bank clerk, but fortune favored him, and by the time 
Felix was born he was a wealthy man. Abraham 
changed his religion, becoming a Protestant; and 
to his own name he added Bartholdy, to distinguish 
it from other Mendelssohns. When his son (who 
was born February 3, 1809) became famous, he used 
to say (like Darwin’s father): “I used to be the 
son of my father, now I am the father of my son.” 

Felix was fortunate in having a mother of ex¬ 
ceptional intelligence and depth of feeling, who 
made the education of her children the main object 
of her life. From her he received his first lessons, 
which at the beginning lasted only five minutes, 
being gradually prolonged: and while he practiced 
she sat near the piano, knitting. She also saw to it 
that he got a thorough general education, knowing 
that that would add greatly to his happiness by 
arousing his interest in diverse things and thus pre¬ 
venting mental stagnation and ennui. 

Abraham Mendelssohn was not only a man of wealth 
but of high social position. His spacious house, 
which included a large dining room that could be 
used as a concert hall, became the resort of the 
most famous men and women of Berlin. Felix was 
handsome as well as talented; the ladies petted him, 
while all wondered at his precocious intelligence; 
his talent for improvising was amazing, and at 
twelve he wrote letters that would have been a 
credit to him at twice that age. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH GOETHE. 

At thirteen he was so lucky as to become ac¬ 
quainted with Goethe at Weimar. The great poet 
was so delighted that he took him to his own house 
and made him^stay more than a fortnight. This 
was the beginning of a friendship which lasted till 
Goethe’s death—a friendship which, while it helped 
greatly to develop Mendelssohn’s mind, was also a 
source of great joy to the poet. Hensel relates that 
one day Goethe asked Felix to play a Bach fugue for 


him; the boy began it, but, his memory failing him 
at a certain point, he developed the theme to the 
end in his own way. Goethe was perhaps not 
enough of a musician to know what had happened, 
but he was not far wrong in saying that Mendels¬ 
sohn’s performances were, compared to Mozart's 
at the same age, as the conversation of an adult 
compared with a child’s prattle. 

Haydn had the opportunity, while he was in the 
service of Prince Esterhazy, of trying over his new 
compositions as soon as the ink was dry, and to 
this circumstance he attributed much of his success. 
Mendelssohn was equally fortunate, nay, even more 
so, for he- had this privilege from his boyhood. 
Every week there was a concert at his home at 
which, among other things, his own compositions 



Mendelssohn’s study. 


were played. Sometimes he assisted at the piano, 
but usually he conducted, and thus he got much 
practical experience which smoothed the way for 
him during his whole career. The musical parties 
were attended by many celebrities, local as well as 
visiting, and to all of them Felix was the center 
of interest. 

Among the acquaintances luck favored him with 
at an early age was Weber, by whom he was inocu¬ 
lated with the romantic spirit which subsequently 
developed so delightfully in his best works, begin¬ 
ning with the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture, 
which was strongly influenced by Weber. 

Felix had begun to compose regularly when he 
was only eleven years old. At the age of fifteen he 
produced his fourth opera at home; it was of course 
short, simple, and of no value. Opera was the one 
branch of music in which he never won a success. 
One of the few real disappointments of his life was 
caused by the failure of his next opera, “Comacho’s 
Wedding,” which had a public performance in Berlin 
in 1827; the difficulties attending its production and 
the criticisms following it gave him, for once, a 
taste of what other composers have had to endure 
constantly. 

FELIX DISCOVERS BACH. 

.He was quite despondent for a time, but presently 
his interest in life and art revived and it was at this 
time that he came under the influence of the master 
of masters, which was most salutary for him and 
added much to his own happiness and that of other 
music lovers. 

Had Mendelssohn never written a work destined 
to survive him, he would still have an honorable 
place in the history of music, for to him belongs 


the glory of having revived the interest in Bach 
after a century’s neglect. At that time Bach was 
looked on as a mere dry pedant, “a bigwig stuffed 
with learning.” Luckily Felix’s teacher, Zelter, 
though he too shared that opinion and called Bach’s 
works borstig (bristly), owned a copy of the St. 
Matthew Passion. Felix examined this and was 
at once interested. He eagerly desired to own a 
copy, and his grandmother had one made for him 
and placed under the Christmas tree in 1823. From 
that moment his enthusiasm grew apace, and in 
1829 it bore fruit in a performance of the sublimest 
choral work ever written, the first performance since 
the death of Bach. 

Apart from the creation of some immortal master 
works, this was the supreme achievement of Men¬ 
delssohn’s life, an achievement the more honorable 
because it was carried out in the face of much doubt 
and even opposition. Some of his best friends did 
not believe it would succeed; but it did; a thousand 
people were turned away at the door, and from that 
moment dates the modern Bach cult, which is still 
growing. Yet the Berliners did not realize the 
historic importance of his deed. Instead of honor¬ 
ing him, they held aloof, and at this time were 
planted the seeds of an aversion to Berlin which 
grew gradually and soon made him prefer London 
as an abode for his genius. 


IDOLIZED IN ENGLAND. 

His first appearance before an English audienGe 
was in May, 1829. His reception as a composer and 
conductor at a Philharmonic concert was extremely 
cordial. One of his pieces was “obstinately encored 
against his wish;” he was promptly elected an 
honorary member of the Philharmonic Society, and, 
in the words of Sir George Grove, “it was thus an 
English body that gave him his first recognition as 
a composer. The simple applause of London had 
wiped out the sneers and misunderstandings of 
Berlin. This he never forgot.” 

This was the beginning of that love of Mendels¬ 
sohn in England which gradually grew to actual 
idolatry. Handel and Mendelssohn thenceforth, for 
nearly half a century, were the two music gods of 
the English nation; for other composers, foreign or 
native, it had little use, and when Richard Wagner, 
for instance, conducted the Philharmonic Concerts, 
for a season, eight years after Mendelssohn’s death, 
there was little applause even for his “Tannhauser” 
overture, now the most popular of all concert pieces, 
and his conducting was judged from the Mendels- 
sohnian point of view and condemned. As he him¬ 
self wrote to Liszt, the eternal echo he heard was: 
“Sir, we are not used to this.” 

One of the advantages Mendelssohn ehjoyed over 
other musicians was that, being wealthy, he had no 
need of asking to be paid for his works, his playing, 
and his conducting. This meant a great deal in 
England, where musicians were at that time still 
looked down on. As he took no fee, he was treated 
as a gentleman. While appreciating this, he was at 
the same time indignant on seeing the slights put 
on other musicians who differed from him chiefly in 
being less fortunate. Times have changed in this 
as in other things. To-day the musician is the 
most honored who asks and gets the most money- 
ride Richard Strauss, Puccini, Paderewski. 


TRIUMPHS IN GERMANY. 

Although Mendelssohn had reason to write, as he 
did in 1832, regarding London: “That smoky nest 
is fated to be now and ever my favorite residence; 
my heart swells when I think of it”—it must not be 
supposed that the German cities all treated him as 
Berlin had done; on the contrary, he soon became 
as great a favorite at home as abroad. His songs 
were sung, his pieces played, in every household, 
and seldom was there a piano recital or an orchestral 
concert without his name on the program. He was 
chosen director of the music festivals in Diisseldorf 
and also conducted festivals at Cologne and else¬ 
where. 

He made a trip to Italy, where he enjoyed life to 
the full. His letters written on this trip are full of 
sunshine and happiness. He enjoyed meeting many 
famous persons; he enjoyed art—but not in an 
archaeological way—and he enjoyed nature A 
sentence from one of his letters from Rome sums 
up the who e situation: “Oh! if I could but send 
you in this letter one-quarter of an hour of all this 
pleasure, or tell you how life actually flies in Rome 
every minute bringing its own memorable delights.” 
Happy Mendelssohn! 
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ENJOYING HIS FAMILY LIFE. 

Like most Jewish families, the Mendelssohns 
were warmly attached to each other. The letters of 
Felix are full of manifestations of the warmest 
affection for the members of his household. The 
time came when he took unto himself a wife, who 
also brought him a full measure of happiness. It 
was a real heart affair. At Frankfurt he became 
acquainted with a widow named Jeanrenaud, whose 
daughter, Cecile, particularly charmed him. He 
went away to Scheveningen for a month, deliber¬ 
ately, it seems, to test his love. He found that 
absence made his heart grow fonder, and as a con¬ 
sequence the marriage took place in 1837. He soon 
became so inseparably attached to her that even his 
favorite London, failed to please him without her. 
They had not been married a year when he had to 
make a trip to that city, without her, and thence 
he wrote to Hiller: “Here I sit in the fog, very 
cross, without my wife. ... I must be a little 
fond of my wife, because I find that England and 
the fog and beef and porter have such a horribly 
bitter taste this time, and I used to like them so 
much.” 

“The best part of every pleasure is gone if Cecile 
is not there,” he wrote some years later; and indeed 
his wife and five children and his delightful home 
life are always in his thoughts and his letters. As 
in the case of Schumann, married life proved a great 
stimulus to his creative powers; and not. only in the 
way of composing but in many other directions he 
lid an enormous amount of work—more, indeed, 
ihan was good for his health. 

THE LEIPSIC CONSERVATORY. 

It was his good fortune to become one of the 
founders of the Leipsic Conservatory, an institution 
which has ever since remained one of the world’s 
leading high schools of music. Previously to that, 
in 1835, he had accepted the conductorship of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts, which helped to make LeipsL 
the musical center of Germany. He himself wrote 
that when he went to this city he felt as if he were 
“in paradise.” At these concerts he could produce 
not only his own works but those of the old and 
neglected masters whom he loved, as well as those 
of contemporaries with whom he was in sympathy. 
(He also conducted the “Tannhauser” overture once, 
as “a warning example”—to cite his own words!) 

It was in 1843—the memorable year in which were 
born Grieg, - Patti, Nilsson—that the Leipsic Con¬ 
servatory was founded by Mendelssohn, in associa¬ 
tion with Schumann, Hauptmann and David. A 
faculty including such well-known men could not 
but soon make it the rendezvous of music students 
from all parts of the world; and here, as at the 
Gewandhaus, the conservative Mendelssohn spirit 
prevailed, so that there was nothing to ruffle his 
feelings and mar his “paradise.” This spirit con¬ 
tinued to prevail after his death, four years later; 
it still prevailed when Grieg became a student there 
and felt indignant because his idols, Chopin and 
Wagner—and Schumann, too, though for a year he 
had been one of the instructors—were treated as 
dangerous revolutionists and bad examples. 

LAST YEARS AND DEATH. 

One of the pleasantest incidents in Mendelssohn’s 
career was his friendship with Jenny Lind. He 
found in her his ideal of an artist, and for her he 
wrote his greatest choral work, “Elijah.” The com¬ 
posing of this oratorio gave him a great deal of 
pleasure. In 1846 he wrote to Jenny Lind: “I am 
jumping about my room for joy. If it only turns 
out half as good as I fancy it is, how pleased I shall 
be!” Evidently the London audience which heard 
the first performance of “Elijah,” in August of the 
same year, thought it was more than “half as good,” 
for four airs and four choruses were encored, the 
applause being “enormous—almost grotesquely so.” 

On the occasion of a previous sojourn in Eng¬ 
land, Mendelssohn wrote to his sister: “I never 
had so severe a time before—never in bed till half¬ 
past one; for three weeks together not a single hour 
to myself in any one day.” The plain truth is, he 
was having altogether too good a time. He was 
not strong enough to stand such a strain, month 
after month, year after year. He was burning the 
candle at both ends—allowing his friends to kill 
him with kindness and hastening the process by 
working overmuch. Headaches began to trouble 
him, and after a while he could not tolerate the 
least noise, even the sound of a piano being dis¬ 
agreeable to hint. Both his father and his sister 
had died of nervous exhaustion, and he followed 
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them to the grave on November 4, i 8 47 , barely 
thirty-eight years of age. 

THE LESSON OF HIS LIFE. 

What does Mendelssohn’s life teach us? Does 
it show that success hampers creative power? 

Not in the least. Concerning one of his last Eng¬ 
lish tours he wrote: “My visit was glorious. I was 
never received anywhere with such universal kind¬ 
ness, and have made more music in these two months 
than I do elsewhere in two years." The italics are 
mine. They emphasize the fact that success is a 
stimulus to creative work. This stimulus Mendels¬ 
sohn had; the trouble in his case was he had too 
much of it. Not that it made him careless; on the 
contrary, he filed a great deal, often spending an 
hour or two over a few bars. But it prevented him 
from penetrating to the deeper shafts of life. 

Schubert once wrote in his diary: “Grief sharpens 
the intellect and strengthens the soul, whereas joy 
seldom does anything for the one and makes the 
other weak or frivolous.” Mendelssohn lived always 
in the sunshine, and so all his works are bathed in 
sunshine. There are no clouds, no thunderstorms, 
110 cataclysms in his life, and none in his music. 
He always takes us to the fields to see the green 
grass and the flowers, to listen to the skylark. VYe 
see no mountains, no glaciers, no abysses, no vol¬ 
canoes. He touches only one side of life, and be¬ 
cause of this one-sidedness, this lack of grandeur, 
of passion, of pathos, of capacity for expressing 
grief as well as joy, he falls below the level of the 
greatest masters. 

While bearing this in mind, let us not be foolish. 
Are there not other masters to whom we can turn 
when we are in the mood for experiences of grand¬ 
eur, passion, pathos, grief? But when our souls 
long for a sunbath, no one but Mozart can comfort 
us as Mendelssohn does. His works, fortunately, 
are coming into vogue again. A year ago I heard 
Paderewski play one of the “Songs Without Words” 
in such a way as to bring tears to my eyes. And 
Hans von Billow said: “A ‘Song Without Words’ 
by Mendelssohn is to me as classic as a poem by 


THE “SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.” 

There is no volume of music more popular and 
more played than Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words.” For 73 years they have been the people’s 
classics. They are alike interesting to amateur and 
artist, every pupil sooner or later comes to this 
volume for inspiration. They are almost indispen¬ 
sable as a stepping-stone for the severer classics. 
They have won their place in musical literature by 
their intrinsic worth. Nothing equals them for 
beauty of melody and clearness of form. They have 
a fascination for every music lover. They are 
played the world over. Every publishing house of 
any pretension has an edition, and they are arranged 
for every instrument in every form. They are sung 
in church and played at funerals, whistled on the 
street and played by a Paderewski in the concert 
hall. Above all, they are highly characteristic of Men¬ 
delssohn, refined and elegant to a degree. We over¬ 
look a few mannerisms here and there for the 
beauty, grace and refinement they possess. 

They were first conceived by Mendelssohn- to 
counteract the style of players in his day with the 
ever meaningless variations and the tedious Sonatas. 
He can be said to be the inventor of this style of 
composition. He composed the first one in E while 
in Switzerland, 1831, and called it by the name of 
“Lied oline Worte” (Song Without Words). He 
s then but 22 years of age. 


They originally appeared in books, 1 




The first of these appeared 1832, and only 
six books were published during his life, the other 
two were collected from his unfinished works and 
made to fit into the collection. Some were never 
intended for such a volume—such as the “Spinning 
Song” and the “Funeral March.” 

It is not generally known that the manuscript was 
refused by the publisher Andre as “not available,” 
indicating that they at least must have been an 
innovation in the publishing field at that time. In 
fact the sales during the first years were very small 
The English edition was issued by Novello under 
the title "Original Melodies for the Piano” The 
royalty statement shows Mendelssohn received pay 
for only 48 copies for the first year and four years 
later the entire sales amounted to only 114 copies 

Mendelssohn gave very few titles to these “Songs 
Without Words.” The fanciful names, that are iden¬ 
tified with them in some editions were added by an 


_ v. waller The only ones named by 
gestedby Stephen HeHer The ^ 

English publisher^ an the three “Vene- 

Mendelssohn are HunHng ^ “Funeral 

Sone " , 

M There are no special anecdotes connected with 
T * except perhaps the “Spring Song,’ 

any of them <3 London, June 1, 1842. On 

^ beautiful English morning, while visiting at the 
a beauti B w ife’s relations, the family and 

S* ». Windsor. 

Everything was prepared for the day s out.ng-tar- 
rilges were at the door, and just as they were about 
tcf start Mendelssohn found suddenly some pretext 
for not'joining the picnic, and remained at home. 
When the party returned home in the evening, glee¬ 
fully relating the pleasures of the day, he then 
played to them the “Spring Song,’ the inspiration 
. of that day, which depicts the scenes he experienced 
on that day. , . , , 

The “Funeral March” (No. 27) was performed at 
his funeral, being orchestrated by Moscheles. 

The “Duet” (No. 18) is intended to represent a 
conversation between Mendelssohn and his fiancee. 

Of the many editions, the one edited by Kullak 
is the best known and the one generally reprinted 
by American publishers. Percy Goetschius has one 
that indicates the form and is finely edited. Calvin 
B. Cady has a volume of selected ones, those most 
played and popular. This edition is also closely 
edited. 

Ernst Pauer has added suitable poetical inscrip¬ 
tions to each in his editions. 

The original edition published by Simrock of 
Berlin, is exactly after the manuscript. The phras¬ 
ing and pedalling and the general appearance is 
very little changed from the edition of to-day. The 
finish of the manuscript is just as clear and polished 
as the thought contained. They will long remain 
models of elegance and refinement and will be used 
in the education of our coming pianists for many 


RAISING YOUR INCOME. 

The law of supply and demand regulates the price 
of musical instruction just as it regulates the 
price of all commodities. If you are a teacher and 
desire to enlarge your income by raising your 
tuition fees you must first of all insure a larger 
, demand for your services. You must leave nothing 
undone to make yourself more valuable to your 
patrons and you must do everything possible to 
make the public acquainted with the results of 
your work. Advertise with judgment and good 
taste. Give pupils’ recitals, organize clubs. Con¬ 
sider* the interest of each pupil a great asset. Let 
nothing be too small for your attention and con¬ 
sideration. Throw yourself into your work with 
enthusiasm and enjoy every minute of it. If you 
are not happy in your work, you are -not working 
right. Keep constantly at it until you have “more 
pupils than you know what to do with.” Other 
teachers have done this—why not you? 

When your time is all filled up and the evidences 
of your success become known to the audience of 
patrons to whom you must appeal for pupils in the 
future, you may be said to have created a demand 
for your services. This is just what every good 
does in promoting his business. 
v enters the question of raising your price. Your 
time, let us say, is entirely filled. Do not think of 
raising your price to your old pupils. They may 
look upon it as an imposition. But announce that 
all new pupils will have to pay the new and higher 
rate. The new pupils, knowing that your time is in 
great demand, will doubtless be glad to purchase 
some of it at the new rate. As the old pupils dis¬ 
continue fill in your time with new pupils, but don’t 
orget that you must keep working just as hard 
as you did to get your original class filled. 

Don t thmlc that your location makes the differ- 
VorL J * « a teacher in a little town in New 

Wt St f tC W v ° receives » rate equal to that of the 
metropolitan teachers. Why? Simply because 
e is worth it and is able to offer teaching advan¬ 
tages in some ways superior to those offered in 
e arge cities. Above all things keep everlastingly 
f j No ma tt:er how many times you may have 
“vl, d, L reme mt> er the words of Stewart White: 
is fired^ a Chance to win ant* 1 the very last shot 

woTd H s E h E « V h ER i7k S!c Unites or amalgamates with 
brillianev nf Uld i^ 6 t0 poetry what the liveliness and 
application of!, he dever and appropriate 
-Cluck f lgh and shade - are to Gnawing. 
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The Home Life of Mendelssohn 

By C. H. LAHEE 


Moses Mendelssohn, the grandfather of Felix (the 
subject of this paper), was a man of letters, some¬ 
times called the Modern Plato, because he wrote 
a dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, based 
upon Plato’s “Phaedon.” 

Moses Mendelssohn settled in Berlin and was the 
father of six children. The fourth of these, and 
second son, was Abraham, who became the father 
of Felix. “Once I was the son of my father,” he 
said of himself at the time of his son’s prosperity, 
“but now I am the father of my son.” Notwith¬ 
standing this modest statement, Abraham Mendels¬ 
sohn was a man of much culture. Being a pros¬ 
perous banker he made his home attractive to. men 
of talent. 

Abraham Mendelssohn was in business in Ham¬ 
burg, where his children, Fanny (afterwards Ma¬ 
dame Hensel), Felix and Rebecca (afterwards Ma¬ 
dame Dirichlet), were born. At the time of the 
French occupation of Hamburg certain unpleasant 
conditions caused Abraham to remove to Berlin, 
and he escaped from the city, with his family, in 
disguise. 

The Mendelssohn family were Jews, but two of 
Abraham’s sisters became Roman Catholics, and the 
children of Abraham were brought up as Protestant 
Christians, and we find many references in biog¬ 
raphies to the “Christian” character of Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

The mother of Felix Mendelssohn was Leah 
Saloman-Bartholdy, a very gifted woman, to whom, 
as well as to their father, the children owed much of 
their love for all that was beautiful and admirable. 
Chorley, the well-known music?', crtic of those days, 
speaks of her: “There have lived few women more 
honorably distinguished than she was by acquire¬ 
ment; by that perfect propriety which Horace Wal¬ 
pole has justly called the grace of declining life; 
by a cordial hospitality, the sincerity of which there 
was no mistaking; by an easy humor in conversa¬ 
tion, a knowledge of men and books, and a lively 
interest in the younger generation, which, at her 
age, is only found in the best and brightest of their 
species. . . . She possessed a fund of intelligence, 
a habit of mind bred amongst constant intercourse 
with the best things and persons of all countries, 
which belonged to herself, and remained with her 
to the last.” 

Her chief object in life was the education of her 
children. She gave them their first music lessons 
and sat by them with her knitting during their 
practice. She was strict, but that she was judi¬ 
ciously so is shown by the unceasing devotion of 
her children. 

Early hours were the rule in the Mendelssohn 
family, Sundays being the only day of the week 
on which they did not have to rise at five o’clock 
to study. And on Sundays, as the children grew, 
there were music parties held in the large dining 
room, when Felix conducted a small orchestra and 
occasionally heard one or more of his own com¬ 
positions played. 

A REMARKABLE HOME PICTURE. 

Concerning Mendelssohn’s home at this period 
Madame Polko writes: “Goethe says, ‘That man is 
the most fortunate who, whether a king or of more 
humble origin, finds happiness provided for him at 
home;’ and if ever a fortunate man reaped such 
happiness in its fullest measure, it was Felix Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy. His home was pervaded by an 
atmosphere of love and peace, as well as by the 
highest intellectual culture, in which the pinions 
of a youthful soul must wax strong, and every 
talent be developed in untarnished brightness. 

. . . An infinitely rich spiritual and musical life 
existed in the house of the Mendelssohn family, 
where the elite both of artists and lovers of art met; 
the most brilliant names in science, art and litera¬ 
ture were represented there. . . . The works 
of Felix were all here first carefully performed; it 
was esteemed an honor and a privilege to be per¬ 
mitted to take part in any musical performance at 


these celebrated Sunday matinees ; choruses and 
quartets were sung; quintets and trios executed in 
rare perfection, etc.” 

We are told also that there was music almost 
every evening. Theatricals were often arranged, 
and there was a constant flow of young, clever and 
distinguished people, among whom, the young com¬ 
poser was a great favorite. We read of such names 
as Zelter, Moscheles, Heine, Humboldt, Rietz and 
David as being constant visitors at the Mendelssohn 
home, and of young Mendelssohn's acquaintance 
with Goethe, Cherubini, Berger, Hiller, and a little 
later of his contact with Hummel, Herz, Halevy, 
Kalkbrenner, Pixis, Rode, Baillot, Krentzer, Rossini, 
Paer, Meyerbeer, who were all delighted with the 
young musician, both on account of his personality 
and of his art. Thus the boyhood of Mendelssohn 
passed in a cultivated home in which he had been 
trained both to see and hear, and to develop his 
naturally quick perception of all that was beautiful. 



In 1825 the family moved to a more spacious 
house at 3 Leipziger Strasse, which, besides con¬ 
taining a large room well fitted for musical parties 
and theatrical performances, possessed a fine garden 
with a “Gartenhaus” in which was a hall capable 
of seating several hundred people—an ideal place 
for the Sunday music. This garden is described as 
“a beautiful stretch of ground, half park, half garden, 
with noble trees, lilacs and other flowering shrubs, 
turf, alleys, walks, banks, summer houses and seats 
— the whole running far back, covering about ten 
acres, and being virtually in the country.” Here, 
subject to the delightful influences of outdoor life] 
Mendelssohn composed the overture to “A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” and here in the garden 
house the music was first played by an orchestra. 

Moscheles paid a visit of a month to Berlin, and 
the following picture of his association with the 
Mendelssohn family gives an excellent idea of life 
at the new house: “The far-famed master was re¬ 
ceived with great jubilation; but however welcome 
such public recognition must have been to the artist 
his intimacy with the Mendelssohn family gratified 
him still more. Fanny’s wondrous talent enchanted 
him; Paul and Rebecca vied with each other in play¬ 
ing the violoncello; every evening there was music 
executed thoroughly con amore. In the bright days 
of autumn they made all sorts of expeditions to¬ 
gether; in the afternoons they sang quartettes, com¬ 
posed by Felix in the morning, under the old trees 
in the garden; arranged clever little fetes with fairy 
dances, and enjoyed to the utmost being together, 
and the brightness of the present.” 


We are also told of a newspaper published by the 
frequenters of the garden, the Ga te e tu g 
changed in winter to the Schnec-und Thee-Zeitung, 
to which many grave and reverend persons con¬ 
tributed, besides the younger set. We are told 
that Felix was the center of all this gay social 
life, that when he entered a room every one was 
anxious to speak to him, al^o that women twice his 
age made love to him, and that men treasured every 
word that fell from his lips. In view of this we may 
wonder that young Mendelssohn turned out so well. 
Adulation has sent many a promising young man. 
down—to oblivion. 


HIS LIFE NOT ALTOGETHER CAREFREE. 

Mendelssohn was not, however, destined to go 
through life experiencing nothing but the admira¬ 
tion of his friends. His very talent and amiability 
aroused ill-will in certain quarters. I11 fact he found 
it difficult to obtain a footing in the musical life of 
Berlin. His experiences are being repeated daily 
in the lives of- young people, not alone musicians. 
The withering and blighting effect of growing up in 
a community where talent and ability are scoffed 
at because the person in question has been known 
since he was “knee high to a grasshopper” is as 
strong to-day as ever. The only remedy, transplan¬ 
tation, was wisely adopted by Mendelssohn, and 
some three years during his early manhood he spent 
in traveling in England, France, Italy and in his 
own country. He has left us a few clever verses 
expressive of his feelings at this time, which have 
been translated: 


If the artist gravely writes, 
To sleep It will beguile. 

If the artist gaily writes, 

It is a vulgar style. 

If the artist writes at length. 
How sad his hearers' lot! 

If the artist briefly writes, 

Xo man will cure a jot. 


A “fooi 1 he’s Si ‘“aid y to 1 bef’ 


In whatsoever way he writes 
He can’t please every man ; 
Therefore, let an artist write 
Mow he likes and can. 


Mendelssohn himself, in his new position, was m 
longer at home. Though there were visits from hi 
sisters and parents, this period of Mendelssohn’ 
career gives us no picture of home life. His experi 
ences in being thus free from home influences, how 
ever, did much to develop his character. We reai 
much of the home life of those excellent familie 
into which Mendelssohn was received as a ver 
welcome visitor, and thus by degrees we reach th- 
second and perhaps most interesting period of hom 
life, when he becomes a husband and father am 
establishes his own home. 

Mendelssohn’s stay in Diisseldorf did not extern 
over the period of his contract, for he soon resignei 
and in 1835 became conductor of the Gewandhau 
concerts at Leipzig. A few months later (Novem 
her) he suffered a severe loss in the death of hi 
father, to whom he was devotedly attached. 

In 1836 on account of the illness of Scheible 
Mendelssohn was induced to take the direction o 
the famous Cacilien-Verein at Frankfort. Durirn 
his stay in Frankfort he met Cecile Sophie Jean 
renaud, a young lady of great beauty, both of per 
son and character. Her father, who died some year 
previously was a clergyman of the Frencl 
Reformed Church. Mendelssohn, in a few weeks 
realized that she possessed his heart. In Septembe, 
they were betrothed, and the wedding took place h 
March 1837. Madame Polko describes Cecile Jean 
renaud in the following words: “Her figure wa: 
slight, of middle height and rather drooping like 
a flower heavy with dew. Her luxuriant golden- 
biown hair fell in rich curls upon her shoulders 
her complexion was of transparent delicacy, hei 
smile charming, and she had the most bewitchins 
deep blue eyes I ever beheld, with dark eyelashe* 
and eyebrows.” J c ‘ 

We have but few glimpses of Mendelssohn?* 
home life, in the busy life which followed, but sudh 
as they are show that lie was not free from -the 
cares an.d anxieties connected with bringing up a 
famfiy. His wife’s health was not always good and 
his children suffered many illnesses, more or less 
serious. But in the midst of all his labors h 
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greatest happiness was to be found in his wife and 
family. He left Leipzig in 1843 and took up his 
residence in Berlin, settling in the old. family house, 
which was now his own, and here again he is happy 
in the doings of the children. Both in their work 
and their play they are in close touch with him, for 
he teaches them reading, geography, etc., and enjoys 
watching their games. 

In 1842 Mendelssohn’s mother died, and his let¬ 
ters indicate what a great grief this was, not only 
to him, but to his brothers and sisters also. ‘'The 
point of union is now gone, where even as children 
we could always meet,” he writes to Paul, “and 
though we were no longer so in years we felt that 
we were still so in feeling.” A little later—on May 
14, 1847—the news of his sister’s death (Fanny 
Hensel) prostrated him, and he did not long survive 
it. On the 24th he wrote to Gen. von Webern, say¬ 
ing: “My family are all well; the happy, uncon¬ 
cerned, cheerful faces of my children alone have 
done me good in these days of sorrow. I have not 
as yet been able to think of music; when I try to do 
so all seems empty and desolate within me. But 
when the children come in I feel less sad, and I can 
look at them and listen to them for hours.” Again, 
in a letter to the same friend on August 15 he 
writes about his wife and children. This is one of 
his last letters, for he was himself taken away on 
the fourth of the following November. 

There is no one in the history of musicians whose 
high character, unselfish devotion to his family and 
personal purity surpass those of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy—no one whose life was a more direct 
contradiction to the idea, toe often expressed, that 
all license must be permitted to an “artist.” 


THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER. 


BY WINIFRED MC INERNY. 

The grown-up beginners are always a hard prob¬ 
lem for the teacher. They form the most ambitious, 
as well as the most handicapped, class of pupils. 

They are generally those who had no opportunity 
to acquire a musical training when younger. As 
a rule, they are girls who work all day in an 
office or store, and who come home so tired that 
when they sit down to practice they are in no con¬ 
dition to assimilate anything. 

This, however, is not their only drawback. They 
are too self-conscious. They have lost the dashing 
confidence of the child who overcomes obstacles 
simply by stepping over them unconsciously. This 
is the root of the grown beginner’s troubles. 

They go slowly, falter or stop. They never 
hurry. You must never tell them to be careful. 
They are too careful, and so fearful lest someone 
should want to hear them play, and they would 
have to play simple pieces and perhaps make mis¬ 
takes. If you can persuade them to play anyway, 
you are on the right track. It is the only way to 
rub off that self-consciousness. 

I, have found that playing for one another and 
comparing difficulties helps wonderfully. Just ar¬ 
range to get all those of this class together once 
or twice a month and have each one play some¬ 
thing. They all realize that they are only begin¬ 
ning and that they are all grown up, and with no 
others to criticise they relax and broaden to a 
great extent. 

It is uphill work. You must encourage, force and 
fairly push them on. Impress upon them that the 
mainspring of success is confidence in self. 

It takes earnest, hard work for the teacher and 
determined self-forgetfulness on the pupil’s part to 
be successful here. Of course, every teacher has 
his owir pRefenences in courses of study, but person¬ 
ally I have had great success among my grown-up 
beginners with either Kohler or Sartorio, Vol. I, 
followed by Duvernoy’s Op. 176, for the first year. 

The latter studies seem easy to read, but you 
need something easy to foster speed. Heller’s Op. 
47 can follow these to advantage. 

Of course, the usual forms of technique must be 
provided. This must be memory work entirely— 
for the cultivation of ear, if for nothing else. 
Scales, arpeggios and finger-work usually come 
easily for the grown-up beginner. 

Keep the interest stimulated by a few good, 
simple pieces well learned. It is discouraging to 
have too many pieces which are only half learned. 
Be sure to give them time now and then to memo¬ 
rize a piece. 


The Advantage of Etudes 

By E. R. KROEGER 

[Second in a series of articles upon Teaching Problems.] 


There is considerable diversity of opinion among 
eminent authorities in regard to the advisability of 
using Etudes in teaching. Many capable instruct¬ 
ors believe that they are unnecessary and that equal 
and even superior results will come from a compre¬ 
hensive and judicious choice of pieces. That the 
latter plan has certain advantages there can be no 
question. Much more interest can be awakened in 
a pupil by attractive pieces than by dry studies with 
little or no mus'ical value. But unfortunately a sys¬ 
tematic technical education cannot be obtained by 
such means. Such scale or arpeggio runs as occur 
in a piece are limited in their scope or their key. 
The pupil practices them and becomes proficient in 
them so far as regards their situation in the par 
ticular piece in hand. But as for applying them to 
all sorts of keys and in other forms or dimensions 
he is not only unconscious of the necessity for doing 
so, but incapable of carrying out such a scheme. 
It is decidedly unlikely that a teacher will take a 
run (“figure”) from a piece and compel the student 
to systematically transpose it in the remaining 
twelve keys, or treat it in inversions or otherwise 
in the -same key. 

Now this is where the advantage of the Etude 
comes in. Especially is Czerny a master hand at 
clever manipulation of the thematic material which 
constitutes his main subject. Take, for example, 
the first Etude in his celebrated set of Etudes (Opus 
740), called “The Art of Fingering.” How com¬ 
pletely does he develop the principle of scale work 
for 'both Jiands Cqs^eci'ally the- 'left) in the key 
of C and. its immediate neighbors! And in No. 
2 of the same set similar masterly handling is shown 
in his treatment of broken chords in the key 
of G major and its nearby related keys. And not 
only are these studies valuable from a technical 
standpoint, getting all -possible results out of varied 
positions of fingers-fihd hand, but they are also really 
interesting musically. 

In fact, the reproach that Czerny is only ja dry 
pedagogue in undeserved. While it is true that his 
Etudes are not c$. 6Uch musical, charm as those of 
ITeller, Haberbier- dr -Jensen,-yet tjiere are ;many 
which could be placed upon recital programs as 
compositions worthy to be played before an audi¬ 
ence, and not be out of place.' Of'course, it is not 
absolutely necessary that a student Should study- 
hundreds of Czerny Etudes. Indeed, it may often 
be very questionable whether it is a wise plan for a 
teacher to give all of an entire opus number to the 
pupil. Judicious selection is a capital thing. 

There is an excellent edition (that of Mr. Emil 
Liebling) wherein certain Czerny Etudes have been 
chosen for their great value in developing import¬ 
ant technical points from a quantity of opus num¬ 
bers. And even of these, the teacher may use some 
and omit others. Or he may wish to alternate these 
with some of the beautiful little Etudes of Stephen 
Heller. These certainly counterbalance the super¬ 
abundant technical work found in the studies of 
Czerny. And again, with the Heller studies, the 
teacher will no doubt wish to instruct some of 
these and pass over others. There is no consistent 
progressiveness in them, so no definite purpose is 
achieved by giving them in their published order, 
whatever may be the opus number, beyond a general 
advance. 

With a bright pupil, the teacher will have no diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the studies which are the most 
desirable to use. If this plan is adopted, it might 
be wise to give the student a Czerny Etude, involv¬ 
ing the solution of a giver technical problem, and 
follow it with a Heller Etude which has express¬ 
iveness or phrasing as its main purpose. The 
Etudes of A. Loeschhorn contain happy combina¬ 
tions of points of technic and of style. They are 
also quite melodious, and always interest, the pupil. 
Especially are the sets known as Opus 65 and Opus 
66 particularly valuable. To be sure, there are 
Etudes by many other composers which are based 
upon excellent practical grounds which may be used. 
There are teachers who. become so interested in 
certain collections of Etudes that all pupils under, 
their instruction are compelled to study them. This 
cannot be highly commended. There are too many 


diversities of faults 1 


i ui > be corrected in various pu- 

nils to use the same course for all. 

While there are certain Etudes (those of Cramer 
and Clementi, for example) which seem md.spen- 
sable to all pianoforte students, yet there are often 
instances where “circumstances alter cases. A stu¬ 
dent with a rigid, hard method of performance can¬ 
not do better than to study Etudes by Jensen, 
Heller or Haberbier. The most unmusical nature 
must respond to their many beauties. For hmp or 
weak fingers “the three C’s” (Czerny Cramer and 
Clementi) are equal to any other studies and in 
most respects superior. For students who finish the 
intermediate grades and enter upon advanced work 
the Etudes of Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Raff and 
Seeling offer a whole host of rich treasures And 
one should not forget the splendid Octave Studies 
of Theodore Kullak. A most excellent preparatory 
course to these is Carl A. Preyer’s charming 
Octave Studies. The Etudes of Chopin and Hen- 
selt are about equal in technical difficulties. Both 
of these are indispensable to students of artistic 
pianoforte playing. The Chopin Etudes are unique 
in their originality from a musical standpoint as 
well as in their technical value. 

There is more of monotony in the Henselt Etudes, 
and some bear a rather close resemblance to those 
of Chopin, but they are full of euphony, and espe¬ 
cially valuable for the left hand. The Rubinstein, 
Alkan and Liszt Etudes are mainly for the vir¬ 
tuoso. Immature pianists should not attempt them. 
There are also some highly interesting and val¬ 
uable Etudes by modern masters—Moszkowski, 
Schloezer, Wihtol, MacDowell and others. The 
extraordinary transcriptions of the Etudes of 
Chopin by Godowsky must be mentioned. In the 
majority of instances, the transcriber has taken the 
studies mainly for right hand development r.nd 
arranged them for the left ha-id. These carry tech¬ 
nical problems up to the verge of the impossible. 

It will easily be seen from the above very brief 
outline what a large amount of valuable musical 
as well as technical material lies in Etudes. It 
would be impossible for an artist to ignore them. 
Therefore the student should also take them into 
serious consideration at a time when material prog¬ 
ress is a feature which is absolutely essential. 


NAPOLEON’S GREAT LOVE FOR MUSIC. 

The uninformed believe that Napoleon did not like 
music, but there are many proofs of his good taste 
in that direction, as well as Hs respect for the art. 
Berlioz tells us that at one me, at a concert, he 
was obliged to change a number on the program, by 
Paisiello, for some other composition, because 
Napoleon claimed that the music was not Paisiello’s. 
It was explained to him that the music was written 
when Paisiello was very young, but Napoleon in¬ 
sisted that the music was too'inferior to be by that 
composer, of whom he was a great admirer. He 
also had a great admiration for Zingarelli, who for 
a time was Kappelmcister at the Douma of Milan. 
When he occupied the same position at St. Peter's, 
in Rome, he refused to have the Te Deuni sung, on 
the birth of the King of Rome. Arrested and taken 
to Paris, Napoleon received him most courteously, 
and allowed him to return home after giving him 
fourteen thousand francs for his journey and for 
composing a Mass. Thus he admired and protected 
Piccini and Spontini. Cherubini pleased him less, 
because his music did not seem to him altogether 
Italian, and it was Italian music which attracted 
him most. The talkative Cherubini said on one 
occasion, “Sir, you most love music which does not 
allow you to forget affairs of state.” Bellaigue. in 
the Revue Hebdomadairc. sa>s that Napoleon was 
especially fond of Italian songs. He firmly believed 

™e social value of music. From his headquarters 
at Milan, he wrote to the director of the Paris 
1 onservatoire that a piece of music masterfully 
executed had more efficacy than a good moral book, 
tie gave orders that military music should be played 
every day on the square before the hospital to cheer 
he sick soldiers and to recall to them the glory of 
the camnaign. He would have been glad if the 
author of the “Marseillaise” had also written a hvnin 
or use in times of peace.—From II Mondo Artislico. 
(Translated for The Etude, by J. J. Hill.) 


p .^ Y a a ^ 1Ce youn S pianists is to cultivate t 
ears and to strive to obtain beauty and expressio 

Trent,3c phrasin S' It is the real beginnin: 

greatness as a performer.— H. von Bulow 
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Mendelssohn, the Poet of Symmetry and Grace 

By ARTHUR ELSON 

How His Life and Music Were Influenced by His Surroundings 



There are few of the great composers about 
whom such a difference of opinion has existed as 
in the case of Mendelssohn. During his lifetime 
he was acclaimed as a consummate genius, espe¬ 
cially in England, where he was called “the last 
of the musical Titans.” Later, it became the fash¬ 
ion to attack his music, and consider it the graceful 
but superficial work of a remarkable talent, unable 
to stand comparison with the more earnest and 
powerful creations of the real geniuses. Certain 
criticisms made by Wagner are cited in support of 
this view. 

A§ a matter of fact, the truth lies between these 
two extremes. Wagner did not in reality indulge 
in sweeping condemnations of Mendelssohn; indeed, 
it is well known that he took great pleasure in many 
of the earlier master’s works. He was especially 
fond of hearing the “Hebrides” overture, and paid 
tribute to the remarkable descriptive charm that 
earned for its composer the title of “le grand 
paysagiste”—the great landscape painter of music. 
A century after Mendelssohn’s birth, time has 
shown that he is not to be brushed aside as merely 
clever and talented and fluent, but may hold his 
rank among the great men in his art. 

Yet there is undeniable truth in the statement 
that his music shows grace and delicacy rather than 
power and passion. We find in his works few 
traces of the deep earnestness of Beethoven, the 
warm sentiment of Schubert, or even the subdued 
intensity of Brahms, to say nothing of the con¬ 
centrated power of Wagner. Some have sought to 
explain this as due to the fact that Mendelssohn 
led a more sheltered and happy life than many of 
the composers, and that his music reflects his sur¬ 
roundings. They base their contention on the well- 
known saying that 

"The anguish of the singer 
Makes the beauty of the strain.” 


Undoubtedly there is much truth in this idea that 
adversity strengthens character and gives it a depth 
and power that may well be reflected in creative 
achievements. But this is never the only factor in 
the case; otherwise, we should have to subject every 
budding musical genius to a thorough course of 
poverty and hardship in order to obtain the fullest 
development of his powers. Adversity is valuable, 
not for its own sake, but because of the habits of 
earnestness and hard work that it enforces. If a 
man is naturally endowed with those habits, he 
does not need to struggle against fate in order to 
develop his powers. Sheridan, the playwright, for 
instance, was lazy; and his friends once thought 
it necessary to make him finish one of his great 
comedies by locking him in his room and keeping 
him there until the work was done. Mendelssohn, 
on the contrary, was industry personified, even 
from his earliest years. The merest glance at the 
long list of his published and posthumous works 
will prove this amply. 

Undoubtedly Mendelssohn’s surroundings, espe¬ 
cially during his childhood, exerted a great forma¬ 
tive influence on his character. His father, Abra¬ 
ham Mendelssohn was a fairly wealthy Berlin 
banker. Himself the son of the famous philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn, he used to say, in his later 
years, “Formerly I was the son of my father; now 
I am the father of my son.” But he performed the 
extremely useful if not very glorious part of amass¬ 
ing the funds which formed a solid basis for the 
domestic happiness of his family. Much more than 
this, however, he was a man of sterling character, 
and made an admirable guide, philosopher and 
friend for the young genius of the next generation. 
If it is true that the child is father to the man, it 
is also much more than a platitude to reverse the 
saying and consider the man as father to the child. 
I he parental relation not only implies training, but 
actual inheritance of disposition as well. Mendels- 
sohns mother, too, was a gifted and cultivated 
TTh k ’iv° that . he came b Z his intellectual keenness 
and brilliancy from both sides of his family 


It is a complete mistake to think that the young 
Felix was at all allowed to grow up in the laxity 
that is often found in well-to-do households. As 
a matter of fact, his studies commenced at an early 
age. His mother began his musical training, and 
when he was taken to Paris, at the age of seven, 
he was sufficiently advanced to be placed under 
Mme. Marie Bigot, along with his elder sister 
Fanny. On the return of the family to Berlin, work 
began in earnest. There is a great difference be¬ 
tween the selfish brutality of Beethoven’s father and 
the intelligent guidance of Mendelssohn’s, but the 
latter composer had to work almost as hard as the 
former in his early years. The little Felix was 
always glad when Sunday came, and he did not 
have to tumble out of bed at five o’clock to begin 
his tasks. 

The effect of this steady training on an unusually 
brilliant nature may be seen by the astonishing 
amount of work that he had accomplished before 



(Father of the Composer.) 


the age of eleven. This included between fifty and 
sixty complete .movements. Among the composi¬ 
tions were a piano trio, a violin sonata, another for 
piano alone, four organ pieces, a tiny comedy, and 
an actual cantata. That these works displayed skill 
and good judgment may be seen from the excellence 
of the manuscript fugues that he sent to his father 
in Paris. All this would seem to show that the boy 
was a natural genius and not the mere product of 
circumstances. 

Yet the natural exuberance of his cheerful char¬ 
acter was in no way checked by this work. In 
the open space between his house and a neighboring 
canal he would play marbles and touchwood with 
his comrades in most enthusiastic fashion. At 
twelve, when Weber brought Benedict to meet him, 
he raced the latter into the house with the utmost 
ardor, and made him sit at the piano until he could 
remember nothing more to play. 

Soon afterwards Benedict came again. Felix was 
at work on a piano quartet (Opus. 1), and showed 
a manuscript of the utmost neatness and beauty. 
Then he ran to the piano and played from memory 
everything Benedict had played on the previous 
visit He finished this impromptu recital by dash¬ 
ing into the garden, “clearing high hedges with a 
leap, running, singing or climbing up the trees like 
a squirrel—the very image of health and happi- 
ness. This boyish impetuosity is another indica¬ 
tion that Mendelssohn’s peculiar genius came from 
his own mental vitality, and was little influenced by 
external surroundings. Goethe, too, recognized the 
same quality, and in a letter to Felix, written in 


thanks for a dedication, the poet spoke of the com¬ 
poser’s beautiful, rich, energetic soul” and “aston¬ 
ishing activity.” 


IDEAL HOME LIFE. 

The home life was such as to aid musical develop¬ 
ment, with its Sunday gatherings. Yet from the age 
of thirteen the young composer became a leader 
in them, already able to guide others by the force 
of his own gifts. For these occasions he wrote his 
early “symphonies” for strings and many other 
pieces. Undoubtedly these meetings and the ones 
later on in the larger suburban home, did enable 
him to develop his powers. But they did not in any 
way influence his musical style any more than Schu¬ 
mann’s intercourse with the Wieck family made 
him become a romanticist instead of a classicist. 

With so much early success and adulation there 
was danger of Mendelssohn’s becoming decidedly 
spoiled. The love of his family, especially his sis¬ 
ter, and the constant! tributes of admiration from great 
men, did in reality make him somewhat conceited. 
His charming personality insured a warm welcome 
and was responsible for much of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm with which his works were received 
when performed under him. He became some¬ 
what of a martinet in conducting, and in other 
ways was sometimes too exacting with his friends. 
Yet it is only fair to say that he never let this phase 
of his temperament make him swerve in any way 
from his artistic ideals. He never deviated from 
these to please anyone. In fact, when an im¬ 
portant symphonic competition was announced he 
found it wholly impossible to bring his inspiration 
into harness and write to order. His impatience 
with the drudgery of teaching is another indication 
that his impulsive genius came from within and was 
not shaped or controlled by external needs or condi¬ 
tions. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SENSITIVENESS. 

The keynote of Mendelssohn’s character was his 
extreme sensitiveness, and to this innate quality we 
we must look for an explanation of his life and 
works. His great physical delicacy was bound to 
mold his mind as well as his body. In his letters, 
which form a most charming contribution to musical 
literature, his character is excellently portrayed. 
They are not deep; they touch on none of the funda¬ 
mental problems of life or philosophy; but they 
show a constant animation, an unbounded liveliness. 
Their keenness of perception and felicity of descrip¬ 
tion give a most accurate index of his disposition 
and are exactly what we should expect from the 
composer of the graceful and brilliant “Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream” overture. 

The question of Mendelssohn’s genius, then, 
resolves itself into a case of heredity versus environ¬ 
ment; and after due consideration the verdict must 
be awarded to the former. Mendelssohn could no 
more help his nature than he could alter the color 
of his eyes, or add a cubit to his stature by taking 
thought. He was endowed by nature with gifts of 
a certain sort, and, like Topsy, he “just growed.” 
Had circumstances enforced his being brought up in 
comparative poverty he would have been much the 
same cheerful, lively nature, so well typified by the 
name of Felix. It is probable that real hardship 
would have been actually injurious to such a char¬ 
acter and would have dulled the spontaneous creative 
impulse that developed in happier surroundings 

We may agree, then, with the Irishman’s view of 
equality, when he said, “I hold that one man is as 
good as another, and possibly a great deal better.” 
Mendelssohn was one of those favored ones whom 
■ nature made “a great deal better.” His style was 
his own, the natural method of expression that 
suited his genius. It was evolved from his own 
inner consciousness and outward circumstances of 
place or position in reality exerted little influence 
upon it. In fact, it may be that we should be thank¬ 
ful that conditions allowed him to develop freely; 
for sometimes a musical genius goes to waste. Such 
was the case of the Norwegian peasant boy. Forgeir 
Audunson, who improvised so wonderfully He 
had an appointment to meet Grieg, who was ready 
to aid him m getting a musical education; but some 
whim made him remain at home in obscurity and 
the world may have lost a second Grieg 

That Mendelssohn was a real and natural genius h 
shown by the fact that his style in his best work is not 
an imitation, but definitely peculiar to him and not 
easy for others to imitate. Many have followed him in 
his more commonplace melodic moments but none 
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of them have shown any ability to emulate his loftier 
flights. That Mendelssohn was the most unequal of 
the great composers may be granted. It is partly 
accounted for by his habit of writing something 
every day (“nulla dies sine linea” was his motto), 
and by the indiscriminate publication of his post¬ 
humous works. But no composer should be judged 
by his moments of weakness; the more commonplace 
of the songs without words should not make us for¬ 
get the variations, serieuses or the prelude and 
fugue in E minor. 

If we speak of composers who have influenced 
Mendelssohn, we must agree in granting Bach the 
foremost place. It was only natural that the great 
apostle of tonal grace should appreciate to the full 
the delicate musical tracery of the contrapuntal mas¬ 
ter. Mendelssohn himself was a gifted exponent 
of counterpoint. The first movement of his Scotch 
Symphony is a model in its inspired interweav¬ 
ing of themes, and the brightness of the sec¬ 
ond movement does not obscure the skill to be found 
there also. Weber, with his operas, doubtless served 
as another model. But here again Mendelssohn, 
showed his own genius; the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture was composed before “Oberon” 
appeared, and it is Mendelssohn, not Weber, who is 
said to have “brought the fairies into music.” 

That Mendelssohn was an original genius and not 
the product of circumstances, is fully proven by a 
consideration of his many-sided musical ability. His 
precocity shows this. Here we touch on the only 
quality that may have been partly the result of out¬ 
ward circumstances; but even here the cause would 
be found in the intelligent guidance of his parents 
rather than in their wealth. 

His wonderful memory is another proof of innate 
genius. When the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
score was lost, after the first performance he at 
once wrote another, which corresponded with the 
parts in every way. At a Dusseldorf Festival, in 
1833, when the score of the Pastoral Symphony 
was suddenly found wanting, he conducted the work 
wholly from memory. When Lady Wallace, at the 
Court of Saxony gave him a theme from “Iphigenie” 
to improvise upon, he introduced every important 
air from the opera, although he had not heard it for 
seven years. His repetition after one hearing, of 
pieces played by Benedict, has been already 
described. His wonderful power of improvisation, 
so astonishing to all his hearers, was another indi¬ 
cation of a genius that came from within. 

MENDELSSOHN’S POSITION. 

In spite of much that is commonplace or savors 
of sugary sentimentality, the world is now ready to 
give Mendelssohn his due, and admit him to the 
ranks of the greatest creative artists. His was hot 
the passionate loftiness of Beethoven, the sympa¬ 
thetic tenderness of Schubert, nor yet the warm 
romanticism of his great contemporary Schumann, 
while the expressive intensity of Wagner, who fol¬ 
lowed him, actually cast him for a time into unde¬ 
served obscurity. He is rather the apostle of sym¬ 
metry and grace in music, endowed with a delicacy 
that Weber could not have equaled, and a mastery 
of form that 'was the envy of Schumann. Simplicity 
of style does not imply weakness; the Parthenon 
still stands as a model in architecture, and many of 
Mendelssohn’s works will remain as masterpieces in 

When he sent home to his sister the first twenty 
bars of what became his “Hebrides” overture, which 
he had jotted down at Fingal’s Cave to serve as a 
description of that place, he was preparing one of 
the most admirable expressions of his individuality 
that the' world possesses. When he tried a dramatic 
subject in “Ruy Bias,” he made a comparative fail¬ 
ure. Was this due to the fact that his parents had 
wealth? Decidedly not. He understood the gray 
delicacy of the Northern Sea better than the wild 
intrigues of the Southern Court, not because he was 
rich, but because he was Mendelssohn. 


The conventional marks of time are nothing but 
a barbaric relic; for what could be more absurd than 
the term “Allegro,” which means gay and lively, as 
applied to a composition whose character is often 
the exact opposite of Allegro. With regard to the 
four principal movements, viz.: Allegro, Andante, 
Adagio, and Presto, which moreover are not nearly 
as true as the four winds of heaven, we willingly 
discard them. Not so the words which indicate the 
character of a composition—these we cannot dis¬ 
pense with: for as the time is the body, so is the 
character of the spirit of a composition.— Beethoven. 


THE ETUDE 

EUROPEAN MUSICAL TOPICS. 

BY ARTHUR ELSON. 


In the Monthly Musical Record for November is an 
article, by Frederick Niecks, on Folk-Song and Art- 
Song. After discussing the subject in general terms 
he sums up by stating that the Folk-Song gains its 
wide popularity by dealing with simple subjects that 
appeal to the people directly and by treating them 
in a simple melodic fashion that is understood and 
felt by all. The Art-Song lacks both of these qual¬ 
ities, though the cultivated musician may find its 
appeal stronger than that of the Folk-Song. 

It is this quality of simplicity that may well serve 
as a text for a musical sermon. The Folk-Song has 
been well termed the wild briar rose of music, 
springing up unbidden by the wayside and exhaling 
beauty for all. We find here a second quality that 
must be present—that of charm. Simplicity is easy 
of attainment, but simplicity without beauty is of 
no value. Many amateur stanzas of poetry are 
simple, for instance, and so is Tennyson’s “Crossing 
the Bar;” but the latter is the real masterpiece of 
expression because of its depth of thought. 

It has often seemed to the present writer that 
mere melody for civilized ears does not exist by 
itself. In every case the ear unconsciously supplies 
some harmony, even if only of a very rudimentary 
nature. When we hear the keynote we naturally 
think of the chord which would fit it if the melody 
were harmonized; when we hear the fourth note of 
the scale we usually class it as the dominant seventh 
or the first note of the subdominant, according to 
the character of the passage in which it occurs. 
Each melody, then, implies its own harmony to a 
large extent. Assuming this, it follows that the 
best Folk-Songs are those which suggest good 
harmonic progressions. 

Exactly why we call certain harmonies good or 
bad, or joyous or gloomy, is a psychological ques¬ 
tion. It may be in part a matter of association— 
martial music, for instance, being often accompanied 
by soldiers in real life, and reminding us of them 
whenever we hear it. But there is surely a more 
subtle connection—as if certain chords or progres¬ 
sions appealed directly to the brain cells which 
correspond to certain definite emotions. 

However that may be, musicians of all civilized 
countries do seem in agreement about the meaning 
of the various harmonies. So when they hear such 
songs as “Der Zerbrochene Ring,” from Germany, 
or the Norwegian “Astri, my Astri,” they admire 
the appealing tenderness of the harmony, and are 
right in assuming that nations where such songs 
grow must be thoroughly musical. On the other 
hand, when they hear such an atrocity as our “Mrs. 
Cragin’s Daughter,” with its crude chords not even 
fitting properly to the tawdry melody, they realize 
that the people of these United States are not so 
musical on the whole as they might be. It was 
not without significance that the “New World” 
Symphony was written by a genius from the Old 
World. Our teachers often find it hard to cultivate 
good taste in the heterogeneous mass of pupils that 
come to them, but that is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant side of their work. Let them hold them¬ 
selves above compromise in this matter and perhaps 
the next generation will write its own symphonies 
instead of importing Bohemians to do it. 


MUSICAL RESEMBLANCES. 

An article on musical resemblances, by the same 
writer, again touches on the question of harmony, 
among others. Where melody and harmony are 
both much alike the effect will be striking; but of 
these two, the harmony is of far greater importance 
in determining the character of the music. Thus we 
may trace a family resemblance in spots between 
those two deserving but unfortunate heroines, Elsa 
and Micaela. Their vocal parts are not the same, 
but their accompaniments are often similar in char¬ 
acter. As a corollary, it follows that the same mel¬ 
ody can be given a different character by receiving 
different accompaniments. Take, for instance, the 
Bach aria, “Mein Glaubiges Herze;” it expresses the 
direct joy of sacred enthusiasm. Then compare it 
with Jensen’s song, “Murmelndes Luftchen.” and 
it will be seen that the first two measures, having 
their melody identical with that of Bach, are 
here set in such a way as to express the most ardent 
and passionate longing. 

Sometimes there is more than a mere likeness. 
Sedley Taylor has given a thorough account of Han¬ 
del’s debt to other composers. The “Theodora” 


„ rArtnrp has a trio taken directly from the works 
of Muffat; the march of “Joshua” is a rigadoon by 
Muffat; the “Samson” overture is a Muffat fantasia 
and some masses by Habermann are freely plundered 
to build up the oratorio “Jephtha. Handels note¬ 
books in a Cambridge Museum are little more than 
copies of other men’s works to be used at leisure. 

Sometimes a composer takes h.s musical material 
unwittingly. Mendelssohn affords the most famous 
example of such unconscious cerebration. This 
most versatile genius, in setting the famous solo, 
“O rest in the Lord,” made it note for note an 
exact replica of “Auld Robin Gray.” Doubtless he 
had heard that song, forgotten the occasion, and 
believed it one of his own themes. A tactful friend 
sent him a copy of the song, whereupon he promptly 


THE FUTURE OF THE SYMPHONY. / 


The Musical Times asks the question, “Is the 
symphony doomed?” To which we answer, “Some 
symphonies are.” Our modern composers have been 
busy, very naturally, in exploiting the resources of 
orchestral color and revelling in the freedom of the 
symphonic poem. Even when they do write pieces 
in several movements, instead of one, and call them 
symphonies, they are not usually trying to follow the 
classical style of Beethoven or Brahms. They have 
invented the modern symphony, and it seems in 
fairly robust condition. Such a wonderful achieve¬ 
ment as Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony” shows 
the real possibilities of the school. The Times fears 
that the great composers are all dead, but it need 
not despair. Hans Huber still survives the produc¬ 
tion of his broadly planned Bocklin Symphony; 
Mahler’s seventh may be better than his others; 
and Glazounoff has some very melodious works to 
his credit in Russia. 

Whether classical symphonies may still be writ¬ 
ten—works of strong simplicity that thrill us with 
their depth of expression, works whose ineffable 
beauty is as clean-cut as that of the perfect forms 
hewn from the marble of ancient Greece—that is 
truly hard to say. It takes a real genius to express 
our complex feelings with the simple directness that 
carries conviction. It may be that we have no 
geniuses with us at present; but even if those laurel- 
crowned individuals are among us they are busy just 
now trying experiments in orchestration. 

Speaking of symphonies, Edward Elgar has at 
last produced a work in that form. Manchester 
and London hearings are to be followed by a per¬ 
formance at Queen’s Hall, under the composer's 
leadership. Other orchestral novelties in England 
are a piece by Ethel Smythe, the tone-poem “Sum¬ 
mer,” by Arthur Hervey; “In a Summer Garden,” 
by Frederick Delius, and a promising symphony, by 
Josef Holbrooke, in honor of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Julius Harrison has received praise for his prize 
cantata, “Cleopatra.” 


given wiui success m unrisiiama. n 
the other side of the world, in Buenos Ayres 
Aurora,” by the Argentine composer, Panizza, me 
with a good reception. “Electra,” the new Straus 
opera, will be heard in Rome and Vienna after it 
Dresden premidre. 

The Noren_ “Kaleidoskop” variations may now b 
played with impunity. The court has decided tha 
their use of two “Heldenleben” themes, in compli 
ment to Strauss is not illegal, because the Straus 
themes are “not melodies.” Nikisch is to give th 
variations soon. Other novelties for Berlin ar 
Blech s symphonic poem, “The Nun;” Paul Ertel’ 
Hero ^ and Leander,” and Huber’s “Heroic Sym 
phony. Max Reger’s latest works include a violi 
concerto, a piam quintet, and an orchestra “Prc 
logue to a Tragedy.” Hugo Kaun is ready with hi 
symphony, which he names “An Mein Vaterland. 

ugust Bungert, also essaying a symphony, ded 
, a . " Count Zeppelin, of airship fame. Th 
Musical Times predicts that it will show lofty flight 
ot lancy and contain many wind passages. Th 
limes also quotes notices of Gustav Wied’s “Satyi 
spiel,, entitled “2 + 2 = 5 ,” and sugges ts “o + 
- o, as descriptive title for the works of certai 
over-ambitious composers of 1900 -f- 3. 


TP ^ SIC . 1S a moral law. It gives a soul to the uni- 
’ wings to the mind, flight to the imagination, a 
cnarm to sadness, gayety and life to everything. It 
is tne essence of order, and leads to all that is 
F°° , just and beautiful, of which it is the invisible, 
iorm'—pJau ?' C S S dazzling ’ P assi onate, and eternal 
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Interesting Stories of Mendelssohn 


[The following anecdotes are taken from supposedly re¬ 
liable sources. Around the memory of every great char¬ 
acter In history certain stories arise which add Interesting 
side lights to the understanding of their characters. Only 
too frequently stories become identifled with celebrities 
that have no foundation In fact. Their originators simply 
attach them to a famous personage to give them currency. 
It is for this reason that we have been particularly careful 
in questioning the source of the following.— The Editor.] 


THE MENDELSSOHN APES. 

One of Mendelssohn’s most unique possessions 
was a china ape, which was one of several similar 
apes the family had received in a very peculiar 
manner. Under Frederic the Great, every Jew had 
to purchase on the occasion of his marriage a cer¬ 
tain amount of china from the newly established 
china factory in Berlin. The manager made this 
unjust and insulting edict an opportunity to get rid 
of things otherwise unsalable. Naturally an ex¬ 
orbitant price was charged. When Moses Mendels¬ 
sohn, the grandfather of Felix, was married he was 
obliged to purchase twenty life-size chinaware apes. 
Thus did his royal master show his superiority over 
one of the most cultured men in his kingdom. 

MENDELSSOHN AND GOETHE. 

When Mendelssohn was a child of eleven he went 
to see Goethe, at Weimar. Writing home he shows 
his precocious powers of observation in the follow¬ 
ing excellent description: 

“It does not strike me that his figure is imposing; 
he is not much taller than father; but his look, 
his language, his name they are imposing. The 
amount of sound in his voice is wonderful. He 
can shout like ten thousand warriors. His hair is 
not yet white, his step is firm, his way of speak¬ 
ing mild.” 

HOW LEIPZIG APPRECIATED MENDELSSOHN’S 
WORK. 

In April, 1843, the Leipzig Conservatory was 
opened and the monument to the famous cantor of 
the Thomaskirche Johann Sebastian Bach was un¬ 
veiled. Both of these achievements were accom¬ 
plished by Mendelssohn. In appreciation the city 
of Leipzig conferred upon him the freedom of the 
city. The documents attesting this were presented 
in a beautiful silver gilt box. The London 
Atheneeum commenting upon the proceeding said: 
“We wish that our English corporations would tes¬ 
tify a like respect for those who instruct, improve 
or delight mankind by conferring like inexpensive 
honors on such of their townsmen as have become 
distinguished in literature, in art or in science.” 

When Mendelssohn died, his body was taken 
from Leipzig to Halle for interment. The funeral 
procession was at night and it is said that thousands 
of citizens joined in the sorrowful torchlight pro¬ 
cession from his home to the railroad depot. 
Wherever the train stopped it was met with a 
chorus of devoted musicians wffio chanted funeral 
chorales. Throughout the entire German Empire 
the expressions of grief were significant and im¬ 
pressive. 


other’s confidences, artistic ails and ambitions. 
“This will be a changed world for all of us now,” 
he wrote to his brother-in-law, and so it proved. 

HOW MENDELSSOHN CONDUCTED. 

As a conductor Mendelssohn was among the first 
of his time. He brought discipline into the , orches¬ 
tra. There was a personal magnetism about him 
when at the conductor’s desk that produced fine 
results. And yet, judged by modern standards his 
conducting would leave something to be desired. 
It was like himself, bright and sunny, but not pene¬ 
trating deeply below the surface of musical ex¬ 
pression. He once told Wagner that too slow a 
tempo was the devil, and for choice he would rather 
things were taken too fast. 



Moses Mendelssohn. 

(Grandfather of the Composer.) 


Wagner further tells in his essay upon conduct¬ 
ing, that the Mendelssohnian traditions of the Lon¬ 
don Philharmonic Society were so strong and fixed 
that he, with but one rehearsal for each concert, 
was often obliged to let matters go in their accus¬ 
tomed way. But the Leipzic Gewandhaus orchestra 
was brought by Mendelssohn to a state of efficiency 
hitherto undreamed of. 

MENDELSSOHN AND BACH. 


MENDELSSOHN’S GREAT FONDNESS FOR HIS 
SISTER. 

From earliest youth the careers of Mendelssohn 
and his sister Fanny were so closely identified that 
the affection they bore to each other has become 
historical. Fanny was a most remarkable genius, 
and had it not been for the restrictions put upon 
her by her parents who did not desire to have their 
daughter engage in professional work, her fame 
might now be equal to that of her brother. It is 
said that the shock caused by hearing of his sister’s 
death was the primary cause of Mendelssohn’s 
death. When the sad news was brought to him he 
fell senseless to the ground. The sudden shock 
caused the rupture of a blood vessel in the head. 
The blow was all the more terrible to Mendelssohn 
for his sister had artistically been his second self. 
The two had been inseparable, had shared each 


It is difficult to estimate how much we owe to 
Mendelssohn for his enthusiastic championship of 
the cause of Bach. It is interesting to read how he 
and Devrient succeeded in persuading Zelter, Men¬ 
delssohn’s teacher, to permit a performance of the 
Matthew ’Passion Music by the Singakedemie in 
Berlin. Devrient was the bolder in the negotiations, 
as Felix, with his sensitive nature, was fearful of a 
rebuff. There were many difficulties to overcome, 
but eventually Zelter gave way, and details were 
soon arranged. Devrient tells how he and Felix 
went around to invite the cooperation of the solo 
singers from the opera. For this occasion the sing¬ 
ers were dressed exactly alike—a whim of Mendels¬ 
sohn and, what Devrient called his “Bach Uni¬ 
form,” consisted of blue coats, white waistcoats, 
black neckties, black trousers, and yellow Chamois- 
leather gloves. Zelter attended the rehearsals and 
became quite interested in the proceedings. The 


performance took place on March 11, 1829, and 
created an extraordinary sensation. 

The concert-room was crammed. Even before 
the first performance there was a demand for a 
second, which took place on March 21st—Bach’s 
birthday, Mendelssohn, of course, conducting. 
There was even a third after the departure of 
Mendelssohn, under Zelter, on Good Friday, April 
17th. These performances led to the great Bach 
revival, the effects of which have been felt through¬ 
out the civilized world. The share taken in the 
work by Devrient must not be overlooked. He was 
a thorough enthusiast for Bach, and it is hardly 
too much to say that but for his assistance Felix 
would have succumbed to the obstacles thrown in 
his way. 

As it was Mendelssohn said—referring for the 
only time to his descent—“To think that it should 
be an actor and a Jew that give back to the people 
the greatest of Christian works.” Mendelssohn all 
through his life continued to bring forward Bach’s 
music on every possible occasion. His letters are 
full of allusions to the great Cantor of Leipsic, 
and if he had never done anything else his efforts 
to make the preludes and fugues, the Passion Music 
and the Christmas Music familiar to the concert 
enthusiast and music student, would entitle him to 
our highest regard. 

MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST OPERA. 

When Mendelssohn was fifteen years old his comic 
opera entitled “The Two Nephews” was rehearsed 
with orchestra for the first time. After the rehearsal 
his old teacher, Zelter, in making an address be¬ 
fore the company, said: “My dear boy, from this 
day'you are no longer an apprentice, but an inde¬ 
pendent member of the brotherhood of musicians. I 
proclaim 3mu independent in the name of Mozart, 
Haydn and old father Bach.” 

GOETHE’S APPRECIATION CF MENDELSSOHN. 

The great German poet Goethe’s appreciation of 
Mendelssohn is shown in the following extract from 
a letter acknowledging a B Minor quartet which 
Mendelssohn had dedicated to the poet: “I regard 
it as the graceful embodiment of that beautiful, 
rich, energetic soul which so astonished me when 
you first made me acquainted with it. Pray accept 
my very best thanks, and let me hope that you 
will soon give me another opportunity of admiring 
in person the fruits of your astonishing activity.” 
This is given as an indication of the remarkable per¬ 
sonality of Mendelssohn as a youth. 

HOW MENDELSSOHN ANTICIPATED A FAMOUS 
CUSTOM. 

When at the age of twenty-four years Mendels¬ 
sohn was appointed director of the Dusseldorf 
Lower Rhine Festival he exhibited his unusual abil¬ 
ity as a conductor. He exacted implicit obedience 
from the forces under him and abolished the hor¬ 
rible practice of tuning the instruments while upon 
the concert platform. After the intermissions the 
scattered audience was called back by a loud flourish 
from the orchestra—an anticipation of the method 
used to-day at Bayreuth. 

MENDELSSOHN’S ONLY GRAND OPERA. 

There seems to have been something about Men¬ 
delssohn which prevented him from writing opera, 
for _ though _ many librettos were submitted to him 
during his lifetime, his fastidious taste took exception 
to one after another until he died. There is only 
one which was completed and produced, and that 
only at the commencement of his career. His opera, 
“Camacho’s Wedding,” had been submitted to Spon- 
tini, as General Music Director of the Royal Opera 
at Berlin, by Felix himself, in 1826. 

Spontini was jealous of every one likely to be 
taken into public favor. He criticized the score 
while rumor says he had little ability to read. Leading 
Mendelssohn to the window, which was opposite the 
dome of the Jewish Synagogue, said: “My friend, it 
is necessary to have great ideas, great as that dome.” 
After many difficulties and delays, rehearsals were 
commenced, and then Blum, the tenor, fell ill. and 
the opera was only produced on April 29, 1827 the 
very end of Blum’s stay in Berlin, and precluding a 
repetition. The performance took place—not in the 
opera house, but in the smaller theater, as being more 
suitable to the piece. The house was crowded the 
applause was great, and the composer was called 
for; but he had left the theater, and Devrient had to 
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appear for him. Blum became convalescent, but 
objections were raised against a repetition, though 
it was asked for. Felix became indifferent; he had 
outgrown the music, and it was not heard again in 
his lifetime. The music need not be discussed in 
this place, but it may be mentioned as a rather 
curious thing that the first complete performance of 
“Camacho’s Wedding,” since 1827, took place at 
Boston, March 19, 1885. Mendelssohn felt keenly 
the hostile criticism of an obscure paper upon the 
production of his opera. 

MENDELSSOHN'S WONDERFUL MEMORY. 

Mendelssohn’s phenomenal musical memory must 
have been of immense service to him in all his 
varied work. After the first performance in London 
of his “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture his 
friend Attwood left the score in the hackney coach 
and it.was lost. “Never mind, I will make another,” 
said Mendelssohn. He did so, and it corresponded 
with the parts in every way. Wonderful though this 
seemed to be, it would have been more wonderful 
if he had forgotten a single note, seeing that the 
work had become a part of his very being. 

At the Lower Rhine Festival at Diisseldorf in 
1833 Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was to be per¬ 
formed. At the rehearsal the score was not forth¬ 
coming, and Mendelssohn conducted from memory, 
not a single point escaping him. Lady Wallace re¬ 
lates that at a court concert at Dresden in 1846 she 
was requested by the King of Saxony to propose a 
theme for Mendelssohn to extemporize upon. The 
lady chose Gluck’s Iphigenie which had been given 
at the opera on the previous evening. Mendelssohn 
had not heard the work for seven years, nevertheless 
he introduced every important air into his improvi¬ 
sation. Mendelssohn knew the- classics by heart, 
and could bring forth things new and old from the 
treasure stored in his memory. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN MENDELSSOHN’S 
LIFE. 

BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. 

1809. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, born Ham¬ 
burg, February 3. 

1818. On October 28 Mendelssohn first appeared in 

public as performer. 

1819. Was singer in the Singakademie, Berlin. 

1820. Began to compose. In this year Mendels¬ 

sohn made the acquaintance of Weber and 
Goethe. 

1825. Mendelssohn’s father took hiin^to Paris, where 

he interviewed Cherubini.' The father 
wished to know whether Felix had sufficient 
talent to, warrant his becoming a profes¬ 
sional musician. The Capriccio in Ft 
Minor, written in Berlin, July 23. 

1826. Mendelssohn composed the “Midsummer 

Night’s Dream” overture. ;On May 2 of 
this year Felix became a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. 

1828. The “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” 

written. 

1829. Mendelssohn brought out Bach’s Passion Mu- 

si.c on March 11. The “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture, and “Reformation” symphony 
composed. The Philharmonic Society of 
London elected Mendelssohn honorary 
member. 

1830. Went to Rome November 1, and stayed there 

until April of the next year. While there 
he wrote the “Hebrides” overture. 

1832. Went to Paris from Italy, after passing 

through Switzerland. 

1833. The “Melusina” overture completed. The 

Philharmonic Society of London brought 
out his A Major (Italian) symphony under 
his direction. Mendelssohn left London 
August 25 for Diisseldorf, and did not 
return for some time. 

1835. While at Diisseldorf Mendelssohn wrote his 

oratorio “St. Paul.” In the early part of tlii> 
year he accepted an invitation to direct the 
Cologne Musical Festival. This was a great 
success. After leaving Diisseldorf Mendels¬ 
sohn went to Leipsic, where he conducted 
the Gewandhaus concerts for six years. He 
began his duties October 4. Mendelssohn’s 
father died. 

1836. On May 22 “St. Paul” received a very suc¬ 

cessful production. 
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1837. Mendelssohn married Cecilia Jean Renaud. 

A few months later he visited Diisseldorf 
with his wife. He then left for England to 
bring out his “St.'Paul” at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, which continued from 
September 19-22. The oratorio was a suc- 

1838. The music to the 42 Psalm written. 

1839. The Diisseldorf Festival with Mendelssohn 

and Julius Rietz at its head took place. 
The “Hymn of Praise” produced in Leipsic 
December 3. 

1840. Mendelssohn received an offer of the post of 

Director of the Musical Classes in the 
Academy of Arts, which Frederick William 
IV founded. He refused the offer. 

1841. The degree. Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.), 

conferred on Mendelssohn by the Leipsic 
University. t 

1842. Mendelssohn’s mother died. The symphony 

in A Minor (Scotch) written in Berlin, 
January 20. It was dedicated to Queen Vic¬ 
toria. Mendelssohn, ordered by the King, 
began a series of unsuccessful concerts in 
Berlin. 



MENDELSSOHN AS A CHILD. 

1843. The_ Leipsic Conservatory of Music opened 

with Mendelssohn as a member of the 
faculty. “Infelice,” Mendelssohn’s only 
, concert aria written. On April 23 Mendels¬ 
sohn conducted the concert at the unveil¬ 
ing of the Bach monument for which he 
had worked so indefatigably. 

1844. “Athalie,” overture composed. 

1845. Mendelssohn wrote his Quintet in B Flat. 

1846. The first part of “Elijah” finished. 

1847. Mendelssohn died, Leipsic, November 4. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE OF MEN¬ 
DELSSOHN. 

BY LOUIS SCHLOSSER. 

[The following gives an excellent picture of Mendelssohn 
hr a contemporary writer who describes a meeting with the 
composer at the house of a friend.—E ditor's Note.] 

Mendelssohn was in the best of moods and spirits 
and at table he simply surpassed himself in witty 
remarks and anecdotes, and kept the whole company 
in the most brilliant humor. Presently we migrated 
to the music-room, and the soiree opened with a 
splendid performance of Mozart’s String Quartet in 
E. (Kochel No. 428). This gave rise to a most inter¬ 
esting discussion on four-part writing for strings, 
and to an analysis, leading to comparisons, between 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, who introduced and 
perfected that class of composition. A shorthand 
writer might have committed to paper a highly 
mstructive debate on that subject by the musicians 
who took part in the discussion. 


The music led on to the question of spontaneous 
invention, imagination, inspiration which must be 
given to the composer and which cannot be learned 
or taught This was for our host a fascinating 
theme- he was in his element, with his intense love 
for his art and the feu sacre he brought to bear on it. 
\ real genuine master of his art, his intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the past and the present, his devotion to 
•ill that was highest and best, his real eloquence, 
enabled him to describe his views in the most fervent 
and hrilliant terms. He said that an unbounded 
admiration such as he cherished for Johann Sebas¬ 
tian Bach, the fountajn-head of all knowledge, the 
master of all time, was indispensable to any musician 
worthy of the name, and he could not sufficiently 
impress his hearers that without such a foundation 
and basis no one could possibly become a thorough 
musician. 

Mendelssohn attached special weight to the choice 
of a distinct, plain, telling, short subject, important 
in itself and easy to grasp and retain, as the best 
means to work with, varying it, apparently leaving 
it and presently returning to it again; rhythmic 
divergence, modulation, tending to make it more 
interesting. He did not approve of changes of move¬ 
ment, sudden transition from allegro to adagio, 
andante to prestissimo. He said that such changes 
struck him 'always as the sudden outbreak of a 
volcano, destroying and ravaging a beautiful land¬ 
scape. Truth must reign everywhere; the listener 
must not be thrown from one extreme to another, 
which would be unavoidable in such a chase. I will 
not try the patience of my readers too much, nor 
exceed the space at my disposal, by referring to 
many more interesting notes I made at the time, 
but I cannot refrain from mentioning one more 
item, on account of its valuable lesson. 

HOW MENDELSSOHN IMPROVISED. 

It was on improvisation, a matter in which Men¬ 
delssohn, as is Well known, excelled. In no other 
branch is memory so absolutely necessary as in a 
Free Fantasia. He quoted the C minor Fantasia 
by Mozart (not the one beginning with an arpeggio) 
as the most perfect prototype of freedom, combined 
with form, because, with every liberty with regard 
to form, the laws and rules of our art must not be 
destroyed. In the same way a practiced orator 
must also sometimes trust to the volubility of his 
. tongue, which must not be allowed to leave him in 
the lurch in case of emergency; in like manner the 
performer must be able to trust to the nimbleness 
of his fingers in arpeggi, scales, shakes, etc., whilst 
his mind is occupied with the creative part—-in other 
words, he must use light cavalry whilst the General¬ 
issimo is preparing the heavy artillery behind— but 
on no account whatever must there be even an 
apparent hesitation. Finally, the improvisation 
should be clear and bright, and not intended only 
for the contrapuntist. 

Before giving us a practical illustration of his 
theories and tenets on improvisation he played, to 
our great delight, his magnificent Prelude and 
kugue 111 E minor, No. 1 of the set of six. Op. 35. 
It is impossible to convey in words the impression 
he made with that masterpiece, how he wound up 
towards the end leading to the Chorale in the tonic 
major, which sounded like a Triumphal Chorus, with 
the grand octaves in the left hand-it was as if the 
gates of heaven opened, and it was difficult to decide 
wnc was the greater, the wonderful performance 

'TT ;- ”? aster, y work - The audience was 
simply electrified, and lie was evidently more than 
pleased at the impression he made on his friends. 
After a short pause, he let his fingers run over the 
keyboard, gradually more solemn sounds were heard, 
lm n r0VI m t10 ^ assumed a more dignified char- 
Ilke fa,r y whisperings, alternating with 
heroic, then again humorous phrases, now simple, 
now more complicated and polyphonic. After vari- 
oits allu^ons me the superb theme from “Judas 
Maccateus,” “ See the Conquering Hero.” in all its 
grandeur and weight. What a fund of masterly 
treatment of that immortal theme Mendelssohn dis¬ 
played here! We had arrived at the climax-so we 
presumed— of his performance, but we were com¬ 
pletely mistaken. Gradually the majesty began to 
c ange, suggestions of quite a different subject 
appeared in fragments; then we heard “Vedrai Car- 
ln °’ tr ® ated as Mozart himself might have done, 
and finally, the two subjects combined—the 4-4 and 

e 3-8—it was perfectly marvelous. I shall never 
satiem &S ° ng 3S * *‘ ve tk ' s prodigious improvi- 
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INTERESTING EXTRACTS FROM MENDELSSOHN’S 
LETTERS. 

Comments upon Music and Musical Affairs from 1833 to 1847, which throw a light upon the remarkable 
and lovable character of Mendelssohn, and which have a significant present interest. 


[Editor’s Nom — In no way can we get closer to the 
nature, ambitions and personal traits of famous men and 
women than through their correspondence. Mendelssohn’s 
correspondence, as preserved by his brothers Paul and Carl, 
is very comprehensive and interesting. After reading a 
few pages of the book you have a feeling that you would 
like nothing better than to have had the privilege of know¬ 
ing so amiable, manly and brilliant a mam With every 
line your admiration increases, and when you reach the 
end of the volume you.feel as though you knew Mendels¬ 
sohn personally, for he has made you laugh, sympathize 
and work with him. The following extracts are of particu- ' 
lar interest to those who admire Mendelssohn and desire to 
become more familiar with his ideals and characteristics.] 


ON EMPTY VIRTUOSITY. 

(From letter to I. Moscheles, London, in 1883.) 

. . . “Why should I be forced to listen for the 
thirtieth time to all sorts of variations by Herz? 
They cause me less pleasure than rope-dancers or 
acrobats. In their case we have at least the bar¬ 
barous excitement of fearing that they may break 
their necks, and of seeing that nevertheless they 
escape doing so. But those who perform feats of 
agility on the piano do not even endanger their 
lives, but only our ears. In such I take no interest. 
I wish I could escape the annoyance of being obliged 
to hear that the public demands this style; I also 
form an opinion of the public, and I demand the 
exact reverse.” 

HOW MENDELSSOHN WORKED. 

(From a letter to his father, in 1834.) 

. . . “The week before the ‘Wassertrager’ 
(Cherubini’s opera) was given was mpst fatiguing; 
every day two great rehearsals, often from nine to 
ten hours each on an average, besides the prepa¬ 
rations for the church music this week, so that I 
was obliged to undertake the regulation of every¬ 
thing—the acting, the scenery and the dialogue—or 
it would all have gone wrong. On Friday, therefore, 
I came to my desk feeling rather weary; we had 
been obliged to have a complete general rehearsal 
in the forenoon, and my right arm was quite stiff. 
The audience, too, who had neither seen nor heard 
of the ‘Wassertrager’ for the last twenty years, 
were under the impression that it was some old for¬ 
gotten opera which the committee wished to revive, 
and all those on the stage felt very nervous.” 

A PARENT’S APPRECIATION. 

(From a letter to his father, in 1834.) 

“During the carnival there was a pretty girl here 
who played the piano, the daughter of a manufac¬ 
turer near Aix-la-Chapelle, and whose relations, 
though strange to me, asked me to allow her to play 
to me occasionally to benefit by my advice; in fact, to 
give her a few lessons. This I accordingly did, and 
read her some severe lectures on all her Herz music 
and so forth, and on the day of her departure she 
left with a quantity of newly-purchased Mozart and 
Beethoven; so yesterday arrived a large parcel for 
me, with a very polite letter of thanks from her 
father, saying he had sent me a piece of cloth from 
his manufactory as an acknowledgment. I could 
scarcely believe this at first, but the parcel really 
contained enough of the finest black doth to make 
an entire suit. This savors of the Middle Ages; 
the painters are mad with envy at my good luck.” 


ON HIS SISTER’S COMPOSITIONS. 

(Mendelssohn evidently entertained ideas upon the 
subject of Women’s Suffrage quite different from those 
being promulgated these days, as the following letter 
written to his mother in 1837 indicates.) 

■ ■ ■ “You write to me about Fanny’s new com¬ 
positions, and say that I ought to persuade her to 
publish them. Your praise is, however, quite un¬ 
necessary to make me heartily rejoice in them, or 
think them charming and admirable; for I know 
by whom they are written. I hope, too, that I need 
not say that, if she does resolve to publish any¬ 
thing, I will do all in my power to obtain every 
facility for her, and to relieve her, so far as I can, 


from all the trouble which can possibly be spared 
her. But to persuade her to publish anything I 
cannot, because this is contrary to my views and 
convictions. . We have often formerly discussed the 
subject, and I still remain exactly of the same 
opinion. 

“I consider the publication of a work as a serious 
matter (at least it ought to be so), for I maintain 
that no one should publish unless they are resolved 
to appear as an author for the rest of their life. 
For this purpose, however, a succession of works 
is indispensable, one after another. Nothing but 
annoyance is to be looked for from publishing when 
one or two works alone are in question; or 
it becomes what is called a ‘manuscript for cir¬ 
culation,’ which also I dislike; and from my knowl¬ 
edge of Fanny I should say that she has neither 
inclination nor vocation for authorship. She is too 
much all that a woman ought to be for this. She 
regulates her house, and neither thinks of the public, 
nor of the musical world, until her first duties are 
fulfilled. Publishing would only disturb her in 
these, and I cannot say that I approve of it.” 



MENDELSSOHN’S MEETING WITH ROSSINI. 


(From a letter to his mother.) 

... “Then Hiller is here, at all times a de¬ 
lightful sight to me, and we have always much that 
is interesting to discuss together. To my mind, 
he is not sufficiently—what shall I call it?—one¬ 
sided. By nature he loves Bach and Beethoven be¬ 
yond all others, and would therefore prefer adopt¬ 
ing the graver style of music; but then he is much 
delighted also with Rossini, Auber, Bellini, etc., 
and with this variety of taste no man makes real 
progress. So this forms the subject of all our con¬ 
versations as soon as we see each other, and 1 it is 
most agreeable to me to be with him some time, 
and, if possible, to lead him to my mode of think¬ 
ing. . . . 

“Early yesterday I went to see him, and whom 
should I find sitting there but Rossini, as large as 
life, in his best and most amiable mood. I really 
know few men who can be so amusing and witty 
as he, when he chooses; he kept us laughing inces¬ 
santly the whole time. I promised that the St 
Cecilia Association should sing for him the B minor 
Mass, and some other things of Sebastian Bach’s. 
It will be quite too charming to see Rossini obliged 
to admire Sebastian Bach; he thinks, however, dif¬ 
ferent countries, different customs, and is resolved 
to howl with the wolves. He says he is enchanted 
with Germany, and when he once gets the list of 
wines at the Rhine Hotel in the evening the waiter 
is obliged to show him to his room, or he could 
never find it. He relates the most laughable and 
amusing things about Paris and all the musicians 
there, as well as of himself and his compositions, 
and entertains the most profound respect for all 
the men of the present day—so that you might be¬ 
lieve him, if you had no eyes to see his sarcastic 
face. Intellect, and animation, and wit sparkle in 
all his features and in every word, and those who 
do not consider him a genius ought to hear him 
expatiating in this way, and they would change 
their opinion.” 


MENDELSSOHN’S MEETING WITH CHOPIN. 

(From letter to his family, 1835.) 

. . . “The day after I accompanied the Hensels * 
to Delitsch, Chopin came; he intended only to re¬ 
main one day, so we spent this entirely together in 
music. I cannot deny, dear Fanny, that I have lately 
found that you by no means do him justice in your 
judgment of his talents; perhaps he was not in a 
humor for playing when you heard him, which may 
not unfrequently be the case with him. But his 
playing has enchanted me afresh, and I am per¬ 
suaded that if you, and my father also, had heard 
sopie of his better pieces as he played them to me 
you would say the same. There is something thor¬ 
oughly original in his pianoforte playing, and, at the 
same time so masterly, that he may be called a most 
perfect virtuoso; and as every style of perfection is 
welcome and acceptable, the day was most agree¬ 
able to me, although so entirely different from the 
previous ones with you—the Hensels. 

“It was so pleasant for me to be once more with 
a thorough musician, and not with those half 
virtuosos and half classics, who would gladly com¬ 
bine les honneurs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice, 
but one who has his perfect and well-defined phase, 
and however far asunder we may be in our dif¬ 
ferent spheres, still I can get on famously with 
such a person; but not with those half-and-half 
people. Sunday evening was really very remark¬ 
able when Chopin made me play over my oratorio 
to him, while curious Leipzigers stole into the room 
to see him, and when between the first and second 
part he dashed into his new Etudes and a new 
concerto, to the amazement of the Leipzigers, and 
then I resumed my ‘St. Paul,’ it was just as if 
a Cherokee and a Kaffir had met to converse. He 
has also such a lovely new notturno, a considerable 
part of which I learned by ear for the purpose of 
playing it for Paul’s amusement. So we got on 
most pleasantly together; and he promised most 
faithfully to return in the course of the winter, 
when I intended to compose a new symphony, and 
to perform it in honor of him. VYe vowed these 
things in the presence of three witnesses, and we 
shall see whether we both adhere to our word. My 
collection of Handel’s works arrived before Chopin’s 
departure and were a source of quite childish de¬ 
light to him.” 

MENDELSSOHN’S LONDON RECEPTION. 

.(From a letter to his mother, 1842.) 

... “Lately when playing the organ in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, I almost thought for a 
few moments, I must have been suffocated, so great 
was the crowd and the pressure round my seat at 
the organ; and two days afterward I played in 
Exeter Hall before three thousand people, who 
waved their handkerchiefs, shouted hurrahs, and 
stamped with their feet till the hall resounded with 
the uproar; at the moment I felt no bad effects 
from this, but next morning my head was confused 
and stupefied. Add to this the pretty, and most 
charming Queen Victoria, who looks so youthful, 
and is so gently courteous and gracious, who speaks 
such good German, and knows all my music so 
well—the four books of songs without words, and 
those with words, and the symphony, and the 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ Yesterday I was sent for by the 
Queen, who was almost alone with Prince Albert, 
and who seated herself near the piano and made me 
play to her; first, seven of the ‘songs without words,’ 
then the serenade, two impromptus on ‘Rule Brit- 
tania/ Lutzow’s ‘Wilde Jagd,’ and ‘Gaudeamus 
lgitur. The latter was somewhat difficult, but re¬ 
monstrance was out of the question, and, as they 
gave the themes, of course it was my duty to play 

HOW MENDELSSOHN SAW A QUEEN. 

(The following extract from a letter to his parents 
shows the composer’s delightful naivete and sense of 
humor.) 

... "Dear mother, I saw the Queen of Bavaria, 
but not in state. I was seated in a boat, and just 
going to. jump into the Rhine with two friends, when 
Her Majesty arrived in her steamboat. As none of 
us possessed any swimming attire, so were not in a 
very fit state to appear at’ Court, we sprang just a 
tempo’ into the water as she came nearer, and thence 
saw all the ceremonies, and how Graf S-pre¬ 

sented the clergy and the generals, and how tne 
sen at us populusque Dusseldorfiensi stood on shore and 
made music. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
Queen again.” 6 
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ON THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF “THE ELIJAH." 

(From a letter to his brother Paul.) 

* . . “From the very first you took so kind an 

interest in my ‘Elijah,’ and thus inspired me with so 
m.uch energy and courage for its completion that I 
must write to tell you of its first performance yes¬ 
terday. No work of mine ever went so admirably 
the first time of execution, or was received with 
such enthusiasm, by both the musicians and the 
audience, as this oratorio.. It was quite evident at 
the first rehearsal in London, that they liked it, 
and liked to sing and play it; but I own I was far 
from anticipating that it would acquire such fresh 
vigor and impetus at the performance. Had you 
only been there! During the whole two hours and 
a half that it lasted, the large hall, with its two 
thousand people, and the large orchestra, were all 
so fully intent on the one object in question, that 
not the slightest sound was to be heard among the 
whole audience, so that I could sway at pleasure, 
the enormous orchestra and choir, and also the 
organ accompaniments. How often I thought of 
you during thfe time.” 

ON INSPIRATION. 

(From a letter to P. David, 1838.) 

. . . “My symphony shall certainly be as good 

as I can make it, but whether it will be popular and 
played on the barrel-organs I cannot tell. I feel 
that in every fresh piece I succeed better in learn¬ 
ing to write exactly what is in my heart, and, after 
all, that is the only right rule I know. If I am 
not adapted for popularity, I will not try to acquire 
it, nor seek after it; and if you think that this is 
wrong, then I ought to say rather that I cannot 
seek after it, for really I cannot, but would not if 
I could. What proceeds from within makes me 
glad in its outward workings also, and therefore 
it would be very gratifying to me were I able to 
fulfill the wish you and my friends express; but I 
can do nothing towards it or about it.” 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF MENDELS¬ 
SOHN’S MUSIC. 

A British Appreciation. 

BV FREDERICK KITCHENER. 

Unlike many other great musicians, Mendelssohn 
was acknowledged and popular during his lifetime; 
he was looked upon as the leader of the musical 
world of his day, and other musicians of perhaps 
equal gift were represented and thought of as far 
inferior. Posterity, however, has not endorsed the 
verdict of the early nineteenth-century critics, and 
has, indeed, gone to the other extreme, awarding- 
him a position beneath that to which he is rightly 
and justly entitled. We will endeavor to examine 
the question dispassionately, without the bias of 
those who are extremists upon one side or the other. 

MENDELSSOHN’S POLISHED STYLE. 

Mendelssohn, born of wealthy and cultured 
parents, had a smoother path through life than most 
musicians, and we consequently find in his music 
no such expressions of bitter sorrow or despair as 
those which the cruelty of his earthly career wrung 
from the soul of the tempest-tossed and tormented 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn’s music is,/ above all, 
“gentlemanly;” he had not known what poverty, 
discomfort, or bitter disappointment was, and had 
not “been made perfect through suffering;” there¬ 
fore we cannot reckon him among those highest 
masters of art whose utterances ran through the 
whole gamut of human emotion. Still, he is in¬ 
finitely above those musicians who expressed in their 
work very little else than feelings of melancholy 
and sorrow. His genial, sunny nature, containing 
nothing morbid or weakly ultra-sensitive, is shown 
in his music; bright fancy, quick, fairy-like change, 
non-ponderous brilliancy, high poetic romanticism, 
and often a real sense of religious .feeling, are his 
leading qualities; but in the Shakespearean or Beetho- 
venish order of high sublimity or deep tragedy he 
is entirely lacking. With all the Semitic poetry, 
he has also the Semitic caution, together with love 
of form and order; therefore in some of his works it 
must be said that his way of expressing himself is 
better than that which he has to express. In play¬ 
ing, for ihstance, the piano sonatas of Beethoven, 


we are struck at different times by different aspects 
of feeling, which had not appealed to us before 
exactly in that particular manner; but the piano 
works of Mendelssohn are very much alike to us 
at all times. When once the technical work in 
these latter is accomplished, the music seems almost 
to unfold itself of its own accord. 

We have often been assured lately that the “Lieder 
ohne Worte” have disappeared into oblivion, yet these 
pieces are still played a great deal; and very delight¬ 
ful they are, and always will be, notwithstanding the 
fact that they seem much farther off from our own 
times than the short works of .Cliopin, whose man¬ 
ner of writing for the piano was much more novel 
and advanced than that of Mendelssohn. Some of 
the larger works for piano are not heard so frequently 
as they ought to.be; there are the concertos, the 
fantasia in F sharp minor, the caprices, scherzi, and 
others. The symphonies for orchestra are still 
played, and always receive hearty appreciation. The 
overtures “A Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” 
and “Fingal's Cave” are tone-poems, reflecting their 
subjects with remarkable artistic fidelity; these, also, 
would bear more frequent performance. Some of 
the best of the chamber music is heard occasionally; 
the Trio in D minor, for violin, ’cello, and piano, still 
remains a popular favorite, in spite of the mechanical 
passages which often occur. When we come to 
speak of tile organ works, we may safely affirm that 
nothing like them has been done since their com¬ 
poser’s death. They still retain a unique position in 
organ literature, and in many respects we have 
not gone, beyond them. It is much to be regretted 
that Mendelssohn was not spared to write. many 
more such brilliant organ compositions; for in this 



A PORTRAIT OF MENDELSSOHN TAKEN AFTER DEATH. 


class of-work lie’was decidedly at his best. The 
wonderful expression, brilliancy, grandeur, and 
science of the Fourth Sonata, for instance, are not 
surpassed, and not often equalled, in any other of 
the composer's works. 

.Mendelssohn’s songs are unduly neglected at the 
present day; many of them are gems of their kind, 
and there seems .to be no reason for this neglect. 
He had not, perhaps, in this department the easy 
spontaneity of Schubert, or, oil the other hand, the 
solemn breadth and earnestness of Brahms; but a 
number of his songs are truly lyrical, expressive, 
and picturesque, and might be resuscitated with 
advantage. 

Besides the oratorios “Elijah” and “St. Paul,” with 
the “Hymn of Praise”—works which are as popular 
now as ever—there is another great work of Men¬ 
delssohn which we cannot imagine being shelved 
while music lasts;—namely, the Violin Concerto. To 
win laurels in the execution of this beautiful master¬ 
piece is the. laudable ambition of every serious violin 
student; and it is certainly played as often in the 
present as it was in the past. From whatever point 
of view, this Violin Concerto, in company with those 
of Beethoven and Brahms, towers high above all 
other concertos for the same instrument, and it is 
equally satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
musician and of the virtuoso. 

BRITISH MENDELSSOHN-WORSHIP. 

It is the custom among certain writers to sneer 
at the British Mendelssohn-worahip of the earlier 
nart of the last century as being typical of that 
Early Victorian era which is regarded by some with 
such scornful disdain; but the question may well 
be asked: Have we now among us such great and 
powerful intellects as those of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian periods? And we are obliged to confess 


that we have very few, or none, of equal power at 
that we 0 f eccentricity and ex- 

the present 1time Uur g^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3ST5 our modern music had something of that 
sincerity, brilliance, and dignity which Mendels¬ 
sohn’s art possessed in so eminent a degree. 

Comparisons are always odious; but it is more 
than doubtful whether many of the works written 
during the last few years wi 1 succeed m attracting 
the public for even half so long a period as those 
of Mendelssohn have done. This composer wrote 
sincerely as he felt; if those feelings were not of 
the very greatest order, he was not to blame^ Let 
us be thankful for what he has left us, that we 
are admirers of Wagner’s genius does not neces¬ 
sarily imply that we are therefore to dislike Mendels¬ 
sohn There is ample room in the great domain of 
music for noble and varied personalities; and our 
special admiration for any one of these need not 
exclude our appreciation of the others.— The Monthly 


LACK OF INTEREST IN CLASSICAL 
MUSIC. 

The causes of the failure of classical music to 
interest the general public are, roughly speaking, 

tW r° The first and chief reason is that the rhyth¬ 
mical construction of the musical sentences is of 
too complex a character to be readily grasped by 
those untrained in the methods of musical expres¬ 
sion. The untrained mind needs a simple rhyth¬ 
mical statement. No one would address an audience 
of workingmen with success in full, flowing, rounded 
periods; in long sentences delicately and artistically 
involved. To the expert in words such a style 
would give the keenest pleasure, and he would be 
able to get an entirely accurate idea of the speaker’s 
meaning. The workingman would not know “what 
the chap was driving at:’’ any more than the speaker 
watching the workingman at his trade would under¬ 
stand the meaning of many things that were done. 
And just as the mind untrained in words requires 
simple sentences and a simple direct style, so the 
mind untrained in music requires a simple statement, 
in simple and direct rhythm. The rhythm, indeed, 
must be obvious. But the trained mind, creating for 
trained minds, avoids the obvious. This is the kernel 
of the difficulty: and that it is so is proved by the 
fact that the great composers who are popular are 
those whose music lies upon the surface, whose 
rhythmical design is direct, and whose workman¬ 
ship is simple: such as Handel and Mendelssohn. 

2. The second reason why classical music has 
come to be called “dry” is because the executants 
are not of sufficiently commanding personality to 
infuse the whole audience with the emotional fire of 
their playing. The lay public, being unable to study 
the works for themselves, must form their opinion 
from the way they hear them performed by others: 
and there are many capable executants, thoroughly 
imbued with the power and beauty of the works they 
perform, who, through a lack of the magnetism of 
personality, are unable to convince their hearers. 
It is needful for an artist to have a personality that 
will completely dominate his audience: for, unless 
he be stronger than they, the artistic result will be of 
their level and not of his. The artist, like the actor, 
the preacher, and the orator, finds that he and his 
audience act and re-act upon each other. Many 
men of the highest artistic powers have found they 
could not cope successfully witli large audiences: 
Chopin is a notable instance of this. And is it not 
the experience of all of us that to talk to a few 
friends is easy, but to say even the same things 
to a roomful of strangers is, difficult? Do we not 
feel, as an artist feels when playing to an audience 
that is indifferent, an almost hopeless sense of the 
difficulty of making them understand, of getting 
en rapport with them? If, however, experience has 
taught us we possess the gift of a magnetic person¬ 
ality we are from the first confident of welcome and 
success. AVe may be “nervous"—yes: but the nerv¬ 
ousness of the artist is not the fear that he may 
?°L d0 } ve U bu t the fear that he may not do his beet. 
—/ he London Musical Standard. 


one word, to live! To produce a work of art d 
£*» a t ? artlst First of all, an artist must be 
by all the manifestations of beauty, must be int 
trated, and know how to enjoy them ."—Mas. 
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Mendelssohn’s Piano Compositions and Their 
Availability for the Teacher 

By EMIL LIEBLING 


[Editor's Note. —Mr. Liebliug’s article is short, but our 


be preserved by all entbusias 
ence. It reflects the years 
prominent teacher, and Is 
need to pilot them through 


__ _should 

iuslcians for future refer- 
experience of an able and 
just what teachers and pupils 
the Mendelssohn literature.] 


The present discussion confines itself to a practi¬ 
cal review of Mendelssohn’s piano works, their value 
in the class-room and their technical features, leaving 
different phases of his life’s work to other pens. It is 
small wonder that this master’s clear, lucid and sane 
work suffers a temporary eclipse at a period when the 
vague, nebulous, formless and invertebrate forms of 
composition are affected by young and old, the 
amateur professional and the professional amateur. 
Continuous melody and cogent thematic exposition 
are relegated to the background and our concert 
programs revel in contemporary contributions which 
fairly threaten our eardrums. 

Mendelssohn lacks the epic breadth of Beethoven, 
the artificial misanthropy of Chopin, the gallant 
brilliancy of Weber, the Innigkeit of Schumann, but 
possesses charms of his own, which fully recom¬ 
pense for missing qualities. His works are indis¬ 
pensable to the teacher. They require and develop 
a facile technique, perfect scales and arpeggios, con¬ 
siderable octave execution, sonorous melody playing 
and a scintillating staccato. His passage work is 
invariably klaviermaessig; often difficult but never 
awkward. 

His mastery of counterpoint and fourpart writing 
enables him to dispense almost entirely with the 
long stretches which encumber the compositions by 
Liszt and Henselt. He is never trite or trivial and 
while not achieving the sublime leads into delightful 
realms of genuine musical enjoyment. The etudes 
of Czerny, Cramer and Clementi contain the prin¬ 
cipal features of Mendelssohn’s pianistic require¬ 
ments and the master’s own style can be intimately 
studied and acquired by faithful and intelligent in¬ 
vestigation of his works. 

HOW TO EMPLOY THE “SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.” 

Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but frequently 
the test of a musical work, and the “Songs Without 
Words” illustrate this point very forcibly. The 
master named a few himself; the “Hunting Song,” 
“Gondellieder,” “Spinning Song,” “Volkslied” and 
“Spring Song.” Sentimental souls of the “Elise 
Polko” order felt impelled to attach names and mot¬ 
toes to each piece, endeavoring to stimulate the 
musical imagination of those whom nature had 
treated unkindly in that respect. The teacher will 
avail himself of No. 1 for melody playing; Nos. 4, 
9 and 16 are of the Heller character and not diffi¬ 
cult; No. 6 is the best of the Gondellieder; No. 5 
important, but unattractive; No. 15 decidedly 
brilliant; the “Hunting Song” No. 3, “Duetto” 
No. 18,“ “Volkslied” No. 23, “Spring Song” No. 
30 and_ “Spinning Song” No. 34 represent programme 
music in its best exploitation; No. 25 is a charming 
melody, No. 26 rivals the “Hunting Song” in elan, No. 
22 is unique and quite Schumannesque, No. 28 sim¬ 
plicity itself, No. 32 most individual, No. 33 almost 
Brahmsian and No. 36 in a lighter vein; No. 11 
affords excellent left 'hand practice. All these 
morceaux require keen attention to detail, musical 
taste and a highly developed technique. 

Mendelssohn was a great pianist and master of 
that lost art, musical improvisation. The programs 
of the Gewandhaus concerts were enriched by his 
skill. He presented not only his own concertos, but 
also the greater works by Bach and Beethoven and 
in conjunction with Mme. Clara Schumann, Hiller 
and Moscheles larger concerted works, notably 
Bach’s triple Concerto in D minor; that he per¬ 
formed chamber music con amore goes without say¬ 
ing, and the Kreutzer Sonata as interpreted by him 
and Ferdinand David must have been a veritable 
feast. 

Strange that the master who could produce the 
Scotch and Italian Symphonies made a dismal 
failure of the Sonata form; the three Sonatas, Opus 
6. 105 and 106 are distinct disappointments’ nor 
does a capriccio, Opus S, inspire especial interest. 


artist this fine work always proves very effective in 
We find much to commend in the characteristic pieces. 
Opus 7, especially the vigorous fugato, No. 3; the 
Longing, No. 6 , and the staccato presto, No. 7, which 
singularly commences in E major and ends in E 
minor. The “Rondo Capricciosp,” Opus 14, still rivals 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” in popularity and 
will never grow old; from the three little Fantasies, 
Opus 16, Nos. 1 and 2 are the best, the latter reflect¬ 
ing the elfin play of his Midsummer Night’s music. 
Decidedly important are three caprices, Opus 33, 
largely conceived and technically exacting; they 
should appear more frequently on concert pro¬ 
grams; of lesser moment are the six children’s 
pieces, Opus 72; they are brief, but by no means easy 
to execute. 

In the fantasie, Opus 28, the master is in his ele¬ 
ment and at his best. Noble themes alternate with 
grand climaxes, and a brilliant finale makes great 
technical demands. Under the hands of the finished 



Fanny Mendelssohn. 

( Felix’s Talented Sister.) 

the concert room. Mendelssohn’s solid training 
under Zelter and natural predilection for Bach and 
Haendel enabled him to produce in the six Preludes 
and Fugues, Opus 35, grand examples of contra¬ 
puntal skill. The first in E minor has been per¬ 
formed extensively in public and never fails to 
mpress the audience with its fine development, which 
culminates in a German Chorale. The third Pre¬ 
lude in B minor and fifth fugue in F minor also 
repay study; another prelude and fugue in E minor 
without opus number can likewise be recommended. 


umi auiacLive set in n, nat, upus 82, beside 

the more important Variations Serieuses, Opus 5, 
Liszt has paraphrased the Wedding March an 
Elfin Music from the Midsummer Night’s Dreatr 
Sydney Smith wrote a practical fantasie on th 
same subject, the Scherzo from the same opus ha 
been reduced for piano solo by Ritter, Saint-Saen 
a ” d Heller has put into attractive garb th 

On Wings of Song” and themes from the “Fino-al’ 
Cave” overture, and Richard Hofmann, of Nei 
York, has skilfully transcribed the Scherzo from th 
Scotch Symphony. 

The G minor Concerto continues the enfant chct 
of great virtuosi. Plante, of Paris, used to play i 
immitaWy and I recall a most exhilarating an 
finished performance by Mme. Essipoff, wit 
Dulcken at the second piano; the second Concert, 
m D minor, a Rondo in E flat and Serenade an, 
Allegro Giojoso for Piano and Orchestra are les 


attractive, while the Capriccio Brilliant, Opus 22, 
rivals the G minor Concerto in popularity. The two 
trios in D minor and C minor are strong and bril¬ 
liant and we conclude our list with a remarkable 
Allegro Brilliant, Opus 92, for four hands, which is 
bright and symphonic in treatment. 

Mendelssohn, like Chopin and Schumann, had done 
his life’s work; his posthumous works hardly war¬ 
ranted publication and have added nothing to his 
fame. 

His works will always fill a distinct place in the 
development of the piano student, and to the listener 
they will afford most attractive reminiscences of the 
modern romantic school. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WALTZ. 

No exact date can be ascribed to the introduction of 
the waltz into England from France. In 1800 
Gilray published a caricature of a couple for a quiz 
with the note that “this was intended for a quiz 
upon the then foreign dance, waltzing.” Again ’n 
1810 the same artist published another sketch, en¬ 
titled “La Walse, Le Bon Genre,” with the note 
“The walse was at this time new in England and 
just coming into fashion.” 

The fame, or rather, notoriety of the new dance 
had, however, reached England some years pre¬ 
viously. Dr. Burney had seen it danced in Paris 
in 1780 and was moved to write, “How uneasy 
an English mother would feel to see her daughter 
so unfamiliarly treated and still more to note the 
obliging manner in which the freedom is returned 
by the females.” 

Raikes in his journal declares that “no event 
ever produced so great a sensation in English 
society as the introduction of the German waltz,” 
which he attributes to Baron Neumann and others 
about the year 1811. He relates how the morn¬ 
ings, which had hitherto been dedicated to loung¬ 
ing in the park, were now absorbed at home in 
practicing the figures of a French quadrille or whirl¬ 
ing a chair round the room to learn the step and 
measure of the German waltz. 

It it a moot point whether the waltz originated 
in France or Germany, whether it came from the 
French “La Volta” or the German national dance, 
the “Landler.” According to French authorities, 
La Volta was simply the waltz a trois temps. 
Provence was its birthplace, and it was first in¬ 
troduced at the court of Henry II, at Fontainebleau 
in 1 5SS by the Comte de Saulte, who is said to 
have invented it, for many called it La Volta’de 
Saulte, and the’ name is suitable both because of 
the etymology of the word and the character of the 
dance. 

It enjoyed a great run throughout France and 
even penetrated to Scotland, where it met with 
furious opposition, one writer averring that its im¬ 
portation into France had been effected by the power 
of witches. Mary Stuart once exhibited her agility 
in this dance, but she was careful not to repeat the 
experiment, and this was about the last heard of it. 

The case ior Germany is that the first waltz 
tune appeared in 1670 in a popular song called “0 
du lieber Augustin.” From Germany the dance 
made its way to Vienna and was introduced into 
the opera, while by and by it found its way to 
France, whence it came to England—“The insidious 
waltz, this imp of Germany, brought up in France.” 

The waltz when first danced in London was a 
slow movement a trois temps, and the early Eng¬ 
lish waltz compositions were very poor. Strauss 
came to London in 1837 to play at Almack’s, and 
his waltz music created a perfect furore. It killed 
the old trois temps waltz, and the deux temps usurped 
its place. Now that the fascination of the waltz is 
all powerful, it is difficult to realize the commotion 
its introduction caused.— London Globe. 


BE PUNCTUAL AT LESSONS. 


BY ELPHA SMITHSON. 


lives, uum pupn ana teactier alike should be reac 
for it. Never skip or miss a lesson unless it 
absolutely necessary to do so. If a teacher is i 
clined to take an extra holiday or for any unnece 
sary reason causes a break in the regular cour 
of the lessons the pupil will gradually lose co 
fidence in that teacher, will lose interest in his ov 
work, and, in lots of cases, will soon give up tl 
study of music. As “Eternal vigilance is the prn 
of liberty, so is “Eternal perseverance and stuc 
the price of a musical education.” As the teach: 
does, so, m most cases, will the child do. 





























POINTED ADVICE ON PRACTICE. 


TH E ETUDE 

13. Always lift the fingers high in playing. Never '"^ certaln f difficult works? Any person of sense 

relax Jour vigilance in this regard. The player who such a belief is absurd. 


[The following tWrty-four epigr 
tain a wealth of pedagogical advlc 
lent plan for our readers to take 


C. JEFFERS. 

gramma lie paragraphs c 


in Etude 


_ __e this copy of 

out every week or so and read over these hli 
the most successful business men of our day U» “» 
had a set of rules for business success presented to him 
when a voung man, and how he read these rules persistently 
until they became life habits. It is a most excellent plan 
to follow a code like this lor a time and thSn 1 to bunt 
for an equally good one for the sake of vanety. The 
Editor.] 

1 . Practice in small sections of four to sixteen 
notes only, according to the nature of the passage. 
Play each portion over many times, the first few 
times very slowly, then a little more quickly. And 
let each, section overlap, by one or two notes, the 
preceding and following 


Play the right hand part of the small section 
over six times; then the left hand part four times; 
then ten times with both hands. The first three 
times very slowly (say a sixteenth note=72), then 
more and more quickly. 

3. Memorize your piece from the very first read¬ 
ing. After playing the small section three times, 
you should be able to play it from memory; it should 
be small enough for that. 

4. Forget the notes on the page, and imprint on 
your mind only the shapes of the passages and 
chords on the keyboard. Note-memory soon be¬ 
comes dim and unreliable. Notes are but signs for 
things. Why not remember the things themselves, 
i. e., the keys; or, better still, the tones that the 
keys produce when they are pressed down? 

5. When two lines have been practiced in this way 
repeat the whole two lines ten times, in the same 
methodical way as the small section. Be sure to 
do this; do it always, else your groups will not be¬ 
come connected, welded together, and you will con¬ 
tinually stammer and hesitate between the sections. ' 
You may not be able to play the large section from 
memory yet, but you will soon be able to do so if 
you continue to practice the whole piece in this way. 

6. It is possible that only two lines may have been 
practiced at one sitting, but if you have studied con¬ 
scientiously, intelligently and concentratedly you will 
have learned more, much more, than if you had 
plodded or scurried over two pages continuously. 

7. Always practice the piece in this way, sec- 
tionally, as long as you continue to study or us ■ it. 
There is no passage you play that may not be better 
played, and this is the surest way to discover its 
possibilities of improvement. Use your brains. 

MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

8. Make no mistake, this is not a slow way of learn¬ 
ing a piece; this is the quickest way to learn a piece, 
accurately. I have known cases where the pupil has 
attacked a piece which was beyond her powers of 
execution, but which was finally mastered by this 
kind of practice. And there have been other players 
who have risen, in one piece, from a low class—the 
slovenly class—to a" higher, the artistic class. 

9. At the second time of beginning the sectional 
practice of the portion set for your lesson, the last 
repetitions of the small section should be more 
rapid, when rapidity is required. At each repetition 
of the practice of the whole portion, these last repe¬ 
titions should become more and more rapid, until 
the necessary tempo is reached. But the first few 
repetitions of the small section should always be 
very slow, always. 

10. This rapid practice is of great importance. 
Slow practice, it is true, is the foundation of solid 
and correct playing, but slow practice alone will 
not do. Many difficulties are not difficulties, and 
do not appear in their true light until the piece is 
played up to its full speed, and then it is too late 
to practice them. It has grown stale. 

Jhe mind, too, must be accustomed to grasping the 
notes in groups, not singly, and to passing quickly 
through successive intricacies. 

11. This small section practice is a valuable dis¬ 
covery. By it one acquires the very technique neces¬ 
sary for the difficulty one wishes to overcome. It is 
the greatest economy, finger exercise, etude, piece— 
all are practiced at one and the same moment. 
There is no waste. With it one may practice fast 
as well as slow, and overcome beforehand those 
difficulties which only appear in rapid performance. 

12. Raise each finger very high with every note, 
and strike firmly, producing a big, bold, round, sing¬ 
ing tone. Strike from the top of the lift. Don’t 
let any finger sag downwards and then give the 
stroke from just above the surface of the key. That 
is not lifting the fingers. 


only occasionally lifts his fingers in practice will 
develop a weak, effeminate, indistinct style. All 
gradations of tone will not be at his command 

14. But, on the other hand, do not fancy that in 
discriminate thumping will do. The piano is no 
played by main strength, but with sensitive finger¬ 
tips, the touch of which should always produce beau- 
tiful tone. This must be the main consideration. 

There is a kind of explosive, short, snappy, forced 
tone very much in vogue now, as taught by some 
technique teachers, which should be discouraged. 
Beauty should be the object, first, last, and all tne 

15 The wrist must always be relaxed, and the back 
of the hand must not jump up and down with each 
stroke of the fingers. The tone in finger-passages 
must be obtained only by the stroke of the finger, 
without strength derived from the wrist or arm. 
The pressure of the finger alone must keep the key 
down firmly while the tone is singing, the wrist 
meanwhile feeling quite relaxed and pliant. Even a 
blacksmith uses a supple wrist; why then should a 
piano player have foot-and-a-half fingers? 

16. Oh for a true Legato! Between two tones be¬ 
longing to the same phrase let there be no gap. 
The one should sing clearly up to the verge of the 
next one, making the most perfect junction. The 
finger must hold down the one firmly until the actual 
pressure of the finger producing the next is felt at 
the bottom of the stroke. There must be no motion 
of the hand or wrist that will separate them. On 
the 'Other hand, the phrase must not be smeared. 


s possible 
; made because. 


RAPID PASSAGES. 


17. In rapid passages be keenly watchful. It is 
here that breaks of legato most frequently occur, 
especially where the hand is contracted or expanded, 
where the thumb is turned under or the finger over, 
or where the thumb is used as a pivot. If players 
would but listen to the after-tone mor'e intently there 
would be no trouble about legato breaks. 

18. All of these things may be secured during the 
slow small-section practice. That is the advantage 
of practicing in this way. One may aim at the very 
highest artistic delivery of the phrase because so 
small a portion is taken, and it is so often repeated, 
compared and improved. 

19. Be sure and model your phrase beautifully. 
Understand where it begins, where it ends, and where 
its climax occurs. It usually rises in steadily increas- * 
ing volume towards the climax, and gradually dimin¬ 
ishes towards the end. And let it be neatly sepa¬ 
rated from the succeeding phrase. 

20. Phrases in music should be rendered with as 
much meaning and effect as are phrases in speech. 
Imagine an elocutionist who delivers his lines in a 
monotone, without pause, rhythm, inflection or em¬ 
phasis:! Do you play in that way? Let your music 
mean something. At the same time avoid gush and 
exaggerated expression. 

21. When you study your small-section, endeavor 
to achieve these things. Your practice will then 
have the very highest interest for you; your whole 
mind and attention will be possessed by it; your 
piece will neve? go stale if practiced in this way; 
you will never say, “I am sick of it.” I have known 
of large pieces that were practiced a whole year 
without loss of interest. 

22. In slow practice one plays in single notes. In 
rapid practice one plays a group of notes, and shapes 
the hand accordingly. In practicing, let the finger 
not only be over the note just about to be struck, but 
let the other and following fingers be exactly over 
their notes. The whole hand must be correctly 
shaped for the phrase. It must anticipate it with 
the greatest nicety and accuracy. 

23. When the hand shifts, the fingers must at once 
assume position for the new phrase. This changing 
quickly and accurately from shape to shape means 
correct playing. Most mistakes occur because the 
fingers are not over the right notes. It is quite true 
that “the principal difficulty in playing is to strike 
the right notes.” Dry and true. Reflect upon it; 
it will rid you of many wrong notions. - 

TECHNIC NOT EVERYTHING. 

24. Do you think that if you only go to a certain 
teacher, of a certain school, and who teaches a cer¬ 
tain technique, that as an inevitable consequence you 
will play without mistakes? If so, you labor under 
a delusion, and a very common one. 

Think, how can it be possible that the mere hold¬ 
ing of the hand, the lifting and striking of the finger 


absurd. 

2 , FiveTmger'exeTcises 'are necessary, but you 
s ‘ them for a thousand years and they will 
ma / , y r ‘ ac ”racy in quick, wide skips, in simul- 
not secure nassaE: es for two hands, in rapidly 

Ihangffig £nd-shifts, double notes, and a hundred 
other difficulties for which five-finger exercises can- 

n0 LC P p e eo y pirfo P r a yea y r 0 s U prepare all the muscles used 
in jumping, and then never jump. Jump, I say. 

26 The best preparation for the performance of a 
difficult passage is the proper and intelligent practice 
of the passage itself. Why? Because nothing is so 
like a thing as the thing itself, and it is a great 
economy of labor: you prepare and learn at the 

same time. . 

27 Accustom your mind, even m slow practice, to 
arm grasp, firmly and clearly, not only the notes you are 

playing at the moment, but also as many a = 
of those you are about to play. 

Think ahead. Many mistakes £ 
the difficulty takes one by surprise, as it were. 

28. Why is it that the great pianists are so accu¬ 
rate in execution? Surely the secret lies in their 
clearness of perception and exactness of memory. If 
you register upon your mind, with the greatest defi¬ 
niteness, each interval and the shape of each passage 
upon the keyboard, you will approach more nearly 
to the standard of the famous virtuosi, so far as ac¬ 
curacy is concerned. Don’t look at an inch and 
then remember it as an inch-and-a-quarter! 

29. When you take up the study of a passage, give 
yourself up completely to it. Let it possess you 
wholly. Not the shadow of another thought must 
come between you and it. You should be so com¬ 
pletely absorbed in it that a person entering the 
room or moving near you will not be noticed by you. 

30. Do not concentrate your mind in the sense of 
compelling your attention, against the grain, as it 
were. Rather give yourself up to it, let it posses? 
you. Suggest to yourself that it is the most interest¬ 
ing, the most charming, the most beautiful thing in 
the world to you. Adopt that attitude towards it. 
It is not concentration so much as absolute elimina¬ 
tion of all foreign thought that is needed. 

31. The mind has powers of which most students 
little dream. These powers, if allowed to act with¬ 
out interference, are capable of enormous develop¬ 
ment. Day by day it is possible to acquire more and 
more control, until the faculties are exerted freely 
and without hindrance. It is probable that the 
memory may be vastly extended and made more 
reliable, that study may become a delight and an 
unconscious effort, and that nervousness in public 
performance may quite disappear. 


INTEREST IS ESSENTIAL. 

32. Under the influence of strong interest or of ex¬ 
citement hours fly like minutes, all mental effort is 
unnoticed, and one becomes unconscious of oneself. 
This proves that certain powers of the mind, when 
freed from interference by other powers, act much 
more freely, and with greater strength and certainty. 
Why can we not, then, learn to throw out of action 
temporarily, as it were, all powers except those 
necessary to the work in hand? There is surely a 
great field here for the investigation of the modern 
educator, student and psychologist. 

33. The trouble is that most piano students have 
no control over their minds. The fingers may be 
occupied, but the thoughts often roam at will among 
all kinds of subjects, giving but a fitful attention to 
the task before them. Do you wonder then that, 
when performing before an audience, they should 
•allow fear of public opinion to occupy a third of 
their attention, while only two-thirds is given to the 
playing? And they need the whole three-thirds, 
every particle of it, or else mistakes occur. 

34- Use the metronome about a third of the prac¬ 
tice time. It concentrates thought, establishes 
steadiness of rhythm, develops feeling for ensemble 
playing, and does not make one mechanical. 
Nervous, erratic students (and their name is legion) 
should alternately play two bars with it, then count 
two bars without playing, until regularity of beat is 
acquired. 

Let those who talk against the metronome 
practice a little before they preach so much. 


The object of music is not to excite sensations, 
nor merely to imply ideas, but, by creative power, 
rea -lize and bring ideas vividly before our eyes.— 
Marx. 
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The Training of a Concert Pianist 

By EMIL SAUER 

Part II. 

(From an Interview Obtained Especially for Ths Etude) 


[Editor's Note.— The following Is from 
for The Ethith from the VI 


—.0 ...u, „n Interview ob- 

-- - - .J1- The Etude from the renowned virtuoso, 

Emil Sauer. Herr Sauer was born In Hamburg, In October, 
1862. llis first teucher was his mother. From 1879 to 
1881 he studied with Anton Rubinstein's brother, Nicholas 
Rubinstein, and from 1884 to 1885 he studied with Liszt 
at Weimar. Americans who have met Herr Sauer are first 
impressed with his remarkable grasp of the English language, 
indicating a fluency and comprehension of tongues other 
than his native German and an acquaintance with the liter¬ 
ature of the continental countries. They are next impressed 
with his simple, direct, unaffected manner. There is nothing 
of the poseur about Herr Sauer. Rational behavior, com 




•ineu wjiu sincerity and an excellent Intellectual balance 
re^rare ^possessions for the sensationally successful virtuoso. 


-e as an American m u 
— ..f resthetlc affectation 
> exhibit.] 


s candor 


JUDICIOUS USE OF TECHNICAL EXERCISES. 

The field of music is so enormous that I have 
often thought that the teacher should be very care¬ 
ful not to over do the matter of giving technical ex¬ 
ercises. Technical exercises are, at best, short cuts. 
They are necessary for the students. He should 
have a variety of them, and not be kept incessantly 
pounding away at one or two exercises. As Nicholas 
Rubinstein once said to me, “Scales should never be 
dry. If you are not interested in them work with 
them until you become interested in them.” They 
should be played with accents and in different 
rhythms. If they are given in the shapeless manner 
in which some teachers obliged their unfortunate 
pupils to practice them they are worthless. I do not 
believe in working out technical exercises at a table 
or with a dumb piano. The brain must always work 
with the fingers, and without the sound of the piano 
the imagination must be enormously stretched to get 
anything more than the most senseless, toneless, 
souless touch. 

Technic with many is unmistakably a gift. 1 
say this after having given the matter much careful 
thought. It is like the gift of speech. Some people 
are fluent talkers, precisely as some people can do 
more in two hours technical work at the keyboard 
than others could accomplish with four. Of course, 
much can be accomplished with persistent practice’ 
and a latent gift may be awakened, but it is cer¬ 
tainly not given to all to become able technicalists. 
Again some become very proficient from the tech¬ 
nical standpoint, but are barren, soulless, uninspired 
and vapid when it comes to the artistic and musi- 
cianly interpretation of a piece. 

There comes a time to every advanced pianist 
when such exercises as scale, arpeggios, the studies 
of Czerny and Cramer are unnecessary. I have not 
practiced them for some years, but pray do not 
think that I attempt to go without exercises. These 
exercises I make by selecting difficult parts of fa¬ 
mous pieces and practicing them over and over. I 
find the concertos of Hummel' particularly valuable 
in this connection, and there are parts of some of 
the Beethoven Concertos that make splendid musical 
exercises that I can practice without the fatal dimu- 
nition of interest which makes a technical exercise 
valueless. 

STUDY ABROAD. 

In the matter of foreign study I think that I ma y 
speak without bias, as I am not engaged in teaching 
and am not likely to resume for some years. I am 
absolutely convinced that there are many teachers in 
America who are as good as the best in Europe. 
Nevertheless, I would advocate the young American 
to secure the best instruction possible in his native 
land, and then to go abroad for a further course. 
It will serve to broaden him in many ways. I be¬ 
lieve in patriotism, and I admire the man who sticks 
to his fatherland. But, in art there is no such thing 
as patriotism. As the conservatory of Paris pro¬ 
vides, through the “Prix de Rome,” for a three years’ 
residence in Italy and other countries for the most 
promising pupil, so the young American music stu- 
ri e ij tS w h °, U i Id avail themselve s of the advantages of 
Old World civilization, art, and music. There is 
much to be learned from the hustle and vigorous 
wholesome growth of your own country that would 
be of decided advantage to the German students who 
could afford a term of residence here. It is narrow¬ 
ing to think that one should avoid the Old World 
art centers from the standpoint of American pa¬ 
triotism. 


THE ETUDE 

VERSATILITY. 

Few people recognize the multifarious require¬ 
ments of the concert pianist. He must adjust him¬ 
self to all sorts of halls, pianos and living conditions. 
The difference between one piano and another is 
often very remarkable. It sometimes obliges -the 
artist to readjust his technical methods very materi¬ 
ally. Again, the difference in halls is noteworthy. 
In a great hall, like the Albert Hall of London, one 
can only strive for very broad effects. It is not pos¬ 
sible for one to attempt the delicate shadings which 
the smaller halls demand. Much is lost in the great 
hall, and it is often unjust to determine the pianist’s 
ability by his exclusively bravura performances in 
very large auditoriums. 

CULTIVATING FINGER STRENGTH. 

The concert pianist must have great endurance. 
His fingers must be as strong as steel, and yet they 
must be as elastic and as supple as willow wands. 
I have always had great faith in the “Kleine Pischna” 
and the “Pischna Exercises” in cultivating strength. 
These exercises are now world famous, and it would 
be hard for me to imagine anything better for this 
particular purpose. They are somewhat voluminous, 
but necessarily so. One conspicious difficulty is that 
pupils attempt pieces requiring great digital strength 
without ever having gone through such a course as 
I advocate above. The result is that they have all 
sorts of troubles with their hands through strain. 
Some of these troubles are irremediable, others are 
curable, but cause annoying delays. I have never 
had anything of the sort and attribute my immunity 
from weeping sinews, etc., to correct hand positions, 
a loose wrist and slow systematic work in my youth. 

VELOCITY. 

Velocity depends more upon natural elasticity than 
strength. Some people seem to be born with the 
ability to play rapidly. It is always a matter of the 
fingers, but is more a matter of the brain. Some 
people have the ability to think very rapidly, and 
when these people have good supple hands they 
seem to be able to play rapidly with comparatively 
little study. When you fail to get velocity at first, 
do not hesitate to lay the piece aside for several 
weeks, months or years. Then you will doubtless 
find that the matter of velocity will not trouble you. 
Too much study upon a piece that fails for the time 
being to respond to earnest effort is often a bad 
thing. Be a little patient. It will all come out right 
in the end. If you fuss and fume for immediate 
results you may be sadly disappointed. 

TALENT. 

Talent is great and immutable. Take the case of 
Liszt, for instance. I recently heard from a reliable 
source the following interesting story: One day 
Liszt was called away from his class at Wiemar by 
an invitation to visit the Grand Duke. Von Billow, 
then a mature artist, was present, and he was asked 
by Liszt to teach the class for the day. Liszt left 
the room, and a young student was asked to play 
one of Liszt’s own compositions. Von Billow did 
not like the youth’s interpretation, as he had been 
accustomed to play the same work on tour in a very 
different manner. Consequently he abused the stu¬ 
dent roundly, and then sat at the keyboard and was 
playing to his great satisfaction when the tottering 
old master broke in the room and with equal sev¬ 
erity reprimanded Von Billow, and sat down at the 
keyboard and gave an interpretation that was in¬ 
finitely superior to that of Von Biilow. It was 
simply a case of superiority of talent that enabled 
the aged and somewhat infirm Liszt to excel his 
younger contemporary. 

BE NATURAL. 

In closing, let me enjoin all young American music 
students to strive for naturalness. Avoid ostenta¬ 
tious movements in your playing. Let your playing 
be as quiet as possible. The wrist should be loose. 

1 he hands, to my mind, should be neither high nor 
low, but should-be in line with the fore arm & One 
shou d continually strive for quietness. Nothing 
should be forced. Ease in playing is always admir“ 
able, and comes in time to all talented students who 
seek it. The Deppe method of hand position, while 
pedantive and unnecessarily long, is interesting and 
instructive. 

Personally, I advocate the use of the Etudes of 
Chopin, Moscheles and the “Etudes Transcendentals” 
to all advanced pupils. I have used them with pupils 
wrth invariable success. I have also a series of 
thirteen Etudes of my own that I have made for the 


express purpose of affording pupils material for 
work which is not adequately covered in the usual 
courses. Young Americans have a great future be¬ 
fore them. The pupils I have had have invariably 
been ones who progress with astonishing rapidity. 
They show keenness and good taste, and are willing 
to work faithfully and conscientiously, and that, 
after all, is the true road to success. 

TALENT COUNTS. 

If you think that talent does not count you 
are very greatly mistaken. We not infrequently 
see men who have been engaged in one occupation 
with only very moderate success suddenly leap 
into fame in an entirely different line. Men who 
have struggled to be great artists or illustrators 
like du Maurier astonish the world with’ a pre¬ 
viously concealed literary ability. It is foolish not 
to recognize the part that talent must play in the 
careers of artists. Sometimes hard work and patient 
persistence will stimulate the mind and soul, and 
reveal talents that were never supposed to exist, 
but if the talent does not exist it is as hopeless 
to hunt for it as it is to seek for diamonds in a 
bowl of porridge. 

Talented people seem to be born with the knack 
or ability to do certain things twice as well and 
twice as quickly as other people can do the same 
things. I well remember that when all Europe was 
wild over the “Diabolo” craze my little girl com¬ 
menced to play with the sticks and the little spool. 
It looked interesting and I thought that I would 
try it a few times and then show her how to do 
it. The more I tried the more exasperated I be¬ 
came. I simply could not make it go, and be¬ 
fore I knew it I had wasted a whole morning upon 
it My little daughter took it up and in a few 
minutes practice she was able to do it as well as 
. an expert. It is precisely the same at the key¬ 
board. What takes some pupils hours to accom¬ 
plish others can do in a few seconds with apparently 
less effort. The age of the pupil seems to have 
little to do with musical comprehension. What does 
count is talent, that peculiar qualification which 
seems to lead the student to see through complex 
problems as if he had been solving them for 
centuries. 


PAYING IN FULL. 

When you have paid your tuition fee. to your 
teacher do not think that your debt is completely 
discharged. You owe him something more—some¬ 
thing that he has often more difficulty in collecting 
than money. You owe him your interest, your sup¬ 
port, your enthusiasm, your most energetic and 
active efforts to assist him in helping you. If you 
are not ready to discharge this debt you are not a 
good pupil. 

With the exception of a very few Metropolitan 
teachers who charge rates far out of proportion to 
their experience, ability and professional worthiness, 
most teachers of to-day give service to their pupils 
much more valuable than the fees they receive. 

Very few professional men are adequately paid. 
Rut the teacher in the large city . who receives a 
fee of two dollars for a one-hour lesson is in reality 
paid far less in proportion to the lawyer, the doctor, 
or the dentist, who in many case? have spent much 
less time, money and effort in securing their profes- 
sional standing. The teacher, then, gives much that 
his fee in no way represents. The only currency in 
which you can pay him for this additional service is 
that of work, interest and enthusiasm. Well played 
scales, arpeggios that run without breaks, etudes 
that are executed artistically and not faultily mean 
as much as money to the conscientious teacher. 
These are the things for which he has often made 
great sacrifices. 

What are you doing about this debt? Are you 
permitting it to go to protest? Are you one of the 
‘ Society” girls who imagine a musical education is 
a necessary evil and who undergo a training in the 
tonal art like a session in the dental chair? If so 
consider the teacher’s position. Remember that the 
arrogance that accompanies newly-gotten wealth 
has been the path to many a failure. Remember 
that your obligation to your teacher is far greater 
than ffiat of paying your bill. If you do not settle 
the. work, practice and enthusiasm” account your 
position is similar to that of a few sanctimonious 
people who put an occasional dollar bill in the col- 
echon plate and imagine that they have ^satisfied 
he obligations of their religion as well as opened 
the door to salvation. p 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES ON ETUDE MUSIC 

Practical Teaching Hints and Advice 
for Progressive Students and Teachers 

By PRESTON WARE OREM 


BIRD AS PROPHET—R. SCHUMANN. 

This is one of the most popular recital numbers 
of the present day, played by all concert pianists. 

It is taken from the set of pieces, Op. 82, known 
as “Forest Scenes.” There is no story in con¬ 
nection with this particular number, nor has the 
composer left any explanation of it. The key to its 
interpretation is to be found in its title and in the 
musical content of the piece itself. It is one of the 
best of all “bird pieces,” its closest rivals being 
Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” and Grieg’s “Bird- 
ling,” all three being of contrasted character. 
“Bird as Prophet” consists of two principal sec¬ 
tions, in G minor and G major. The first section 
is built upon a characteristic figure consisting of a 
dotted eighth note followed by a triplet of thirty- 
seconds. It is a most interesting example of Schu¬ 
mann’s method of thematic treatment. In playing 
this figure the time must be carefully worked out 
and the passage smoothly and clearly executed with 
a certain delicate and sprightly quality. The mid¬ 
dle section in G major affords a splendid contrast. 
This portion must be played with the smoothness 
and breadth of a string orchestra. The transition 
to E flat just before the return to G minor is most 
effective and poetic. This passage must be played 
very softly with contrasting tone color. 

SPRING SONG—MENDELSSOHN. 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” will be 
found treated at length in another portion of this 
issue. There are many interesting facts in connec¬ 
tion with these pieces. T1 e “Spring Song” is one 
of the best known and best liked of all. The 
beautiful melody must be delivered in song-like 
manner with warm tone and breadth of phrasing. 
The harplike accompaniment must be duly sub¬ 
ordinated and played with clear and aeUcate touch. 
These chords, written in grace notes, will differ 
in nowise from arpeggiated chords written in the 
usual manner preceded by a wavy line. The execu¬ 
tion is the same in both cases. Even though Men¬ 
delssohn did not name this piece, one could scarcely 
conceive a title more apt or truly characteristic. 

PASQUINADE-L. M. GOTTSCHALIC. 

Gottschalk, one of our first American pianists, 
was born in New Orleans, 1829, of German and 
French extraction. As a composer he possessed a 
wonderful gift of melody, and is further distin¬ 
guished by the fact that he was the first to avail 
himself of the characteristic rhythms and melodic 
peculiarities of the folk music of the southern 
negroes and of the Latin-Ameriian races. His 
“Pasquinade” has enjoyed much popularity. A 
, “Pasquinade” is a capricious bit of writing, jocular, 
with a certain sly humor. According to the dic¬ 
tionaries a “pasquinade” is a lampoon or satirical 
skit. Here we have the key to the interpretation 
of the piece. We find also some of the character¬ 
istic rhythms and melodic features mentioned 
above. There is also an occasional suggestion of 
the “banjo,” often to be met with in Gottschalk’s 
pieces. Attention is called to the canonic effect to 
be found when the theme appears in E major 
(measures 4-7 of this section). The tinkling grace- 
notes in the upper register of the piano are also 
characteristic. They should be played with a cer¬ 
tain crystal scintillating quality. This capital draw¬ 
ing-room piece demands a brilliant execution and 
graceful, easy style. 

AMOROSO—C. W. KERN. 

This is a drawing-room piece of the modern 
“intermezzo” type. The movement is that of a 
gavotte. It is tuneful and not at all difficult to play, 
but it will prove very effective and should be much 
liked. It should be played steadily and with a 
good rhythmic swing, not too fast. “Amoroso” 
means lovingly, or tenderly. 

ITALIAN DANCE SCENE—G. HORVATH. 

This is an instructive and melodious character¬ 
istic piece taken from a new set by this popular 
writer. The rhythm is that of the “saltarede,” one 
of the Italian peasant dances. This piece should be 


the etude 

taken at a brisk pace, strongly accented. 
require a clean finger technic and a crisp touch 
order to attain the best effect. 

PLAY OF THE FOUNTAIN—J. T. WOLCOTT. 

This is a drawing-room piece of fighter character. 
When well played it should prove briihant and 
effective. It will be found useful as a “ S®®.* 

and finger facility. It must be played throughout 
with lightness and delicacy. 

“PUSS IN BOOTS” (VIOLIN AND PIANO)— 

G. POPINI. 

This'is a very attractive, a rather easy violin 
number* which should prove useful for recitals, it 
is a characteristic march movement, cleverly con 
structed. The violin part is melodious and well 
suited to the instrument, and the piano part is inter 
esting. Attention is called to the little figure in 
grace- notes in the left hand part, suggesting the 
tread ®f the “boots.” 

.CALLIRHOE (AIR DE BALLET)— 

C. CHAMINADE. 

In Mme. Chaminade’s article in the December 
number of The Etude hints are given as to the in¬ 
terpretation of several of the airs de ballet. Although 
No. 4 i^ not mentioned it belongs in the same series, 
and the composer’s remarks are, in a gfeneral way, 
also applicable to this piece. “Callirhoe” is the title 
of a ballet from which these airs are extracts. 
“Callirhoe” was a nymph, mention of whom is made 
in Homer’s “Iliad,” the heroine of various mythologi¬ 
cal happenings. The chief technical feature of this 
piece is the figure in double notes, upon which the 
principal theme is founded. It reminds one of .the 
well-known study in C major, No. 21, of the Fifty 
Selected Studies,” Cramer-Buelow. In fact, this 
study would prove an excellent preparation for the 
piece itself. The augmented prime, C natural—C 
sharp, occurring several times in the principal theme, 
lends a piquant effect. It will be noted that in order to 
indicate this interval properly a split or double stem 
must be used. The two tones are to be struck ex¬ 
actly together. From a musical standpoint this 
piece is altogether one of the best of the composer’s 
shorter works. 

SPRING SERENADE—E. HANSEN. 

This is a quiet and refined but very melodious and 
expressive “song without words.” It affords a 
splendid opportunity for the cultivation of the sing-, 
ing tone and a reposeful style. The themes must be 
well brought out with broad phrasing and the ac¬ 
companiment must be played in steady time, well 
subordinated. 


KINDERSTUCIC—F. MENDELSSOHN. 

This is the favorite number from Mendelssohn’s 
celebrated set of six short pieces, Op. 72. It is No. 
2 of the set. This piece might well have been in¬ 
cluded as one of the “Songs Without Words,” since 
such it really is. It certainly is hardly a “Children’s 
piece” in the ordinary acceptance of the term. It is 
a beautiful number and deserving of all attention. 

AUTUMN IDYL—PIERRE RENARD. 

This is an easy drawing-room piece, very pretty 
and a very useful number for pupils of the early 
third grade. The staccato variation of the theme in 
repeated double-notes should be played with deli¬ 
cacy, lightly from the wrist. 


THE VOCAL NUMBERS. 

, , “D for the Win^s of a Dove” is an 

Mendelssoh q{ ^ celebrate d motet, “Hear 

adaption of a P . an exce llent number for 

My Prayer. beautiful melody, representing 

church use. best Waghorne’s “Lullaby” is 

Ser out of the usual type and should prove a use¬ 
ful number. The closing phrase of each verse can 
be made very effective. 

WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

by ELPHA SMITHSON. 

A little helpful suggestion, and one that I have 
tried with success, I might state here. As written 
ruminations are very essential in the public schools, 
o “e they essentiaf in the school of music The 
rjJ rame to me some time ago, and I immediately 
put the plan into execution and I will add that I 
was more than pleased with the result. It is a 
change from the regular routine usually followed, 
and I think parents will not object to occasionally 
having the lesson hour used for such a purpose if 
they are made to understand the advantages to be 
gained by it. Variety is a great factor in keeping 
the pupil interested in his work. As a written ex¬ 
amination has a novelty all its own, and especially 
so for the younger pupils, I find it to be a source 
of pleasure as well as being beneficial to them. 
Some time before I prepare a list ef questions suit¬ 
able for each individual pupil, and when I wish the 
pupil to take the examination I read the questions 
to him and he writes the answers on paper that I 
furnish. These examinations are given privately, not 
to an entire class at once. 

These examinations need not be given very often, 
say once a year, I think, is sufficient. One of the 
principal advantages gained in this written examina¬ 
tion, aside from the review work itself, is the impres¬ 
sion that is made upon the mind of the child. Ex¬ 
pressing his thoughts in writing and seeing his sen¬ 
tences before him on paper will give him a more 
lasting impression than simply reviewing part of his 


HOW HELEN KELLER ENJOYS MUSIC. 

Miss Helen Keller, a blind and deaf author, tells 
how she enjoys music: 

“I enjoy the music of the piano most when I touch 
the instrument. If I keep my hand on the piano- 
case I detect tiny quavers, returns of melody, and 
the hush that follows. This explains to me how 
sounds can die away to the listening ear. 

“I am able to follow the dominant spirit and mood 
of the music. I catch the joyous dance as it bounds 
over the keys, the slow dirge, the reveries. I thrill 
to the fiery sweep of notes crossed by thunderous 
tones in the ‘Walkure,’ where Wotan kindles the 
dread flames that guard the sleeping Briinnhilde. 

“I have never succeeded in distinguishing one com¬ 
position from another. . . . Nor can I dis¬ 

tinguish easily a tune that is sung. But by placing 
my hand on another’s throat and cheek I enjoy the 
changes of the voice. I know when it is low or high, 
clear or muffled, sad or cheery. 

“The thin, quavering sensation of an old voice 
differs in my touch from the sensation of a young 
voice. Sometimes the flow and ebb of a voice is so 
enchanting that my fingers quiver with exquisite 
pleasure, even if I do not understand a word that 
is spoken .”—Musical News. 


TYROLIENNE—B. WANDELT. 

This is a useful easy teaching piece, attractive, yet 
affording good practice. It should be played in 
steady time, not too fast. 

ROSY FINGERS (FOUR HANDS)—P. WACHS. 

This is a brilliant drawing-room waltz, in the 
French style. It has been very popular in the solo 
version. In the duet arrangement the parts for both 
players are interesting and well balanced. This 
waltz should be played with considerable dash and 
abandon. It would make a striking recital number. 

AWAKENING (PIPE ORGAN)—H. ENGEL- 
MANN. 

This piece is taken from the volume for piano 
solo entitled “Impressions of the Heart.” It is 
peculiarly adapted for organ arrangement and will 
make a splendid voluntary or recital number. The 
registration indicated will prove practicable and 
effective on most organs of moderate size. 


LISZT ON THE MUSICAL TRINITY. 

And what, after all, is music? In answering this 
question, we, for our part, own and call to witness 
both the history of music and the different forms it 
has assumed in succession, that we cannot dispel the 
three essential elements of rhythm, melody and 
harmony. Wherever we find one of these powerfully 
developed, wherever we find them in a new, original, 
characteristic form, there we say is music. Whether 
the predominating element be rhythm, as in the 
music of ancient Greece; harmony, as in the highest 
form of sacred music; melody, as in Italian opera; 
whether two of them are combined, or all three are 
merged into one; whether they undergo any percep¬ 
tible modification or not—in its essence music re¬ 
mains one and the same, like a deity having many 
attributes. It is a trinity whose constituents are 
those named above, but a trinity one and indivisible. 
Every composition pervaded by the living breath 
of one of these three creative powers has a right 
to exist in the empire of music.— Lisst. 
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Edited and fingered by 
Maurits Leefson 

Langsam sehr zart 
Andante con molto tenerezza m. m. J = 63 
• •> * 


BIRD AS PROPHET 

VOGEL ALS PROPHET 


R. SCHUMANN, Op. 82, No. 7 



a) If the D is played with the left hand, as advisable, use the upper fingering, b) see a). 
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SUITING THE PROGRAM TO THE AUDIENCE. 


THE ETUDE 


Ill-advised enthusiasm is often apparent in the 

concerts by those whp^s'tl^ 

concerts to be educational. There are many oc- 
casions where the most solid program is none too 
strong for the audience. There is nothing too good 
for conservatory recitals and concerts; but things 
may be too good for a general audience. 8 

Frequently a teacher determines to do what he 
f,?,hr t0 ■ • a , te . the general public taste, lie plans 
comnos as . f ° r ‘ hat purpose - He selects those 
composers and compositions which his educated 
,nost eil J°ys. He offers a menu of Bach, 
Beethoven Brahms and. any other B’s of the same 
sort that he can set a-buzzing. 

,l he . is that many of his audience are con- 

bTrVl? 'r b . e J Cf th , a ! cIass,cal music is spelled 
f b ;°; ’ e , Hc has defeated Ins own end by the choice 

faithful areT f b "L°, f farC ’ In rcli Sious things the 
faithful are fed on The sincere milk of the Word”— 

hoove? the ?r r ° a r t beCf a,,d cabba ^ e - ^ be¬ 
en! i i v C,ta ,' st ’ t,len ’ lf he would follow ac- 
cepted educational principles, to study the digestive 
capabilities of his guests. 

N J b '!/ S to be la ^ n as a P^a for musical trash. 
No real musician would advocate a pandering to the 
owes musical taste, (t is better to be a step too 
if 1 ,,,?" a St - CP t00 ,' <nv - No conductor who knows 
mb? ?’ CC 15 ! * ?°'' the bcst uou ld think of 

putting on a pot-pourr: of light opera melodies or 
a rag-time solo. Per contra, would it not be as 
, of * cr an audience of rag time calibre a 
program of Brahms and Richard Strauss? 

f rC al1 gradations of literature and all 
intensities of verbal expression so there are of mu 
s.cal content To educate, one must go down nearly’ 

° f l"°T ? ? lnterested in be «er things. 
Keep a little ahead of them and rise slowly, as they 
make progress. It is not enough to stand in the 
heights and beckon; one must go down and lift! 


auditors. But one can grow to like Brahms—if one 
hears enough of him and comes to the hearing with 
the proper technical education, accentuated by a 
preliminary course of Mozart, Beethoven and Schu¬ 
mann. 

?.'? “Otherwise, his symphonies seem but a dreary 
waste of aimless wandering.” 

All of which is sufficiently to the point and vivid 
in statement to make the matter clear. It 'is only 
. when a critic is given a free hand to thus point out 
errors of artistic or managerial conduct that the 
cause of music grows in public efficiency. Evidently 
this critic was unhampered by counting-room con¬ 
siderations—which are the bane of honest criticism. 

As this quotation states, Beethoven is not fool for 
babes, or Brahms for “bambinos;” and a more suit¬ 
able musical menu—of Mozart, Haydn and Schubert, 
for instance—would have been one to which to in¬ 
vite the adolescent listener. 

There was a certain process observed in the . 
growth of the world musically, and that is the one 
which is natural for the individual to take. The 
world first sang simple tunes, then combined them, 
then added simple harmonies, then developed a 
Haydn, a Mozart, a Schubert. Beethoven, Schu¬ 
mann, Brahms and Strauss lie at the top of the 
heap, and should come at the latter end of the musi¬ 
cal curriculum rather than at the beginning. An 
observance of this self-evident axiom of musical edu- 
cation would be productive of more natural, more 
sure and more enjoyable progress. 


that different occasions call for very different s .| 
tions. In order to satisfy the many demand,?' 
diversified playing, one must be an “all ar l0r 
musician,” and play to meet the requirements oft!" 
moment. 

Suppose that the father has company some 
ing and asks Mary to play. The company dor 
understand sonatas but enjoys rag-ti me .” ?" 5t 
teacher does not approve of rag-time, and Marvel 
the “Spring Song” badly and the visitor i s '|T b 
The father is disappointed, and Mary herself f( 
there is something wrong. There is no encoT 
and Mary says she hates to play f or Mm 
anyway. ' 

Mary’s brother brings home a new song that ev 
one is humming. Mary tries to play it for him T, 
she reads badly and makes a-mess of it. Brotii v 
sarcastic comments provoke Mary to tears Qra? 
ma comes on a visit and asks Mary to play hyn 
Mary’s heart sinks, for she can’t play hymn?" 
mean” anything, and there is another failure. j[ a ! 
begins to feel that her music lessons have broash! 
nothing but humiliation upon her. She begins t 
hate it all and drops her practice, to swell the ruA 
of those who don’t play now, because they are “ 
of practice.” 


MUSIC THAT PUPILS DEMAND. 




is hoc, 

THE WRONG MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 

It is umvise to present for the consumption of 
young people ...ugrams dealing in abstruse musical 

whRiTT 1 ? llgll, ; a,ion - ,jr tIlose compositions 
which attempt to deal with psychological or 
metaphysical problems by musical means. One 
might as wel lecture to them on the philosophies 
of Kant and Hegel. Occasionally one sees “young 
peoples programs which include difficult works— 
Bach Beethoven and Schumann-which certainly is 
not food for babes. 

in ?t? 5 , C0, "? tln , n a quotatio | f rom a paper issued 
n a Western city that supports an earnest symphony 
orchestra is quite apropos. In ill-advised enthu¬ 
siasm the management of the orchestra had issued 
lekcts to a large number of school children, and of 
this the critic wrote as follows- 
“Boston has the reputation of having children’s 
■ rowning societies and Shakespeare clubs, but it 

Zh*!,T f°A ,IS - C “ y !° go one belter than the 
Athens of America and feed Brahms to boys and 
girls yet in their readers. 

C ° nC , Crt yesterda y afternoon, 
after the first number, a fiood of children was let 
loose on the audience to the extent of two or three 
hundred, who thought they were coming to have a 
good tiine and hears lots of tunes. Lacking the tunes 
when the Brahms symphony came to a hearing they 

spirits—convrt-sation' 12 ° Ut ' et for P^cal 

“Feeding babes on Beethoven is hardly ‘i„ if with 
stuffing the bambinos with Brahms. It might be 
i advisable to relieve the children of music so far 
beyond their years-and incidentally relieve the audi- 
t ence of the children—by giving an occasional 
I concert in which the program is made up of bright 
I numbers not beyond the ken of youthful musical 
■ understanding. Where else was ever such Hhing 
■heard of, anyway, turning a horde of school children 
ifi'Ose on a symphony program! If asked how to 
• pell symphony, every one of them would have an¬ 
swered, B-o-r-e.’ Only a person who has given 
■ears of study to music can enjoy fully anv 
T’mphony; only those who have unusual powers of 
■alysis can appreciate a Brahms symphony. 

1^ thls the children were not to blame for 
fci-appreciation. That extended to a large part of 
1 audience. Brahms is an acquired taste. More 
“ Beethoven, more involved than Scliu- 
■?' th ' S ? 0 . rk was a severe strain °n the abilities 
of the orchestra as well as the endurance of the 


Why do young people take piano lessons? Is it 
because it is the fashion or because we expect then 
to make practical use of the art? 

. e l 0 ? father pays out his dollars for piano 

Spi?o r just ainfUlly ' 

*»■ ..r. 

paratively small number who are readv to fi 

IN THE OLDEN DAYS 


quire the art 'of' music^t^karn to* pi!? 50 O t0 3C ' 
a time only those young ladies lb P y ' ° nce on 
boarding school took musi/lessons 0 Jh’? ‘° 

more limited income were obliged’ to !? th ° S i! ° f 
the luxury of music. In the old davs^i wlthout 
respectable square piano, draped^ fn l f emin f. nt,y 
mackintosh, stood in the dim ,Y f«zzy-] lned 
along with those other elegant ful-? USty parl °r, 
time—the what-not, the wlvv ? 'f"’ 18 ' 3 of ‘be 

gilt cornices on the stiff lace 7 pler . _glass and the 

The repertoire comprised “F r “ f Ar< doc y. 
.cornflower Wal tz ,’-‘s” pf the F rogs ? 

lng glory of all, “The Mafden’s^Pr crown - 

ss “ uM if**, iU,Tio . ran 

ctym^into t^^rank^o^necelifiVs m t f 1UXUry and 

fair degree of education the piano & fami)y of 
necessity as the kitchen range Tfi - 3S much a 
become a necessity, music must then havin & 

f “I a r t : ^=ccompli s h m e„t S n t 0 f e " b co “ e a 
homeland 6Veryday 

will please the ear depends m , f s °unds that 

boA? listening : A selection that S ° f the ear 
both in composition and execution k as art mtic 
the audience of the moment, and it is 


FAILURE NOT ALWAYS THE CHILD‘S P*0 lT 

But is it Mary’s fault? 

She has followed her teacher’s instructions faith 
fully. She has practiced regularly, never ttrZl 
into the forbidden fields outside her lessons Sfcf 
has looked not upon the cakewalk when it is racket 
and gay nor tasted the trashy joys of pop* 
music. Never, never, has she committed that dart 
est of crimes—playing by ear. In a duct with her 
teacher she can keep time like a clock \ n H 
with all these musical virtues ,,f model m,nil u ’ 

has a way of falling short in . n? d t C 
The fnc, i». Mary ha, been „S ,“,T» 

«S«5 she .EeW ba eXr^ a 
finger exercises, .‘ he has struged -,l T 

she e had e pa h sscd S i T* '° co »* c wilh ‘he™. * 

fingers could ^0*° SO , natas whcn bo »h her mind and 
S e le-.ro f 8 u fur,I,cr ‘han simple melodic 

r ‘:i.,' a ™h b a y , ""brS”?” S**. * ^ * 

has been , • *7 , n * p,cces - hut her playing 

j simple pieces or read* ^ ' n “ naMc ,0 ** 

She ha« K ,?! m ' v ,MUs 'C fluently. 

enner to herself or her friends. 

A REMEDY. 

Would it not be w „n c 

by Mary’s failure • a °. ther teachers to profit 
their pupils th-it ’fi 3 "' 1 SO <brec t the education of 

Theoretical routine /,? " Kly , avoul a s 'milir fale? 
useful as a means of v . a uc but is only 

routine be so modifil^ at ‘ a,n .' n K excellence. Let the 
a barrier to success Th?* W f ‘ n bc an aid and not 
vancing degrees of diffi" e | US * ° f gradc ‘ 1 work of ad- 
b ut the P uE„° s d f C ; ty >S . not »° he abandoned, 
widely outside the r*<, , a a, 'd advised to read 

as essential to broad? ar . e f sons - General reading is 
ary culture. L et her , T >W 'o l " h ’ ,rc ; ‘s it i 
she may learn to distinct?! '!? ,asscs o{ music, so that 
? y tb e time she is r-. 5kf b tras h from the good. 

In a manner to pleas?? C ° f playin K simple music 
^ 0st of the old famiME C ° Ught to bc abIc 10 P Iay 
Home,” or “Auld La'? ~ S ° nR , S .* Hke “ Homf ' S "' tet 
Teach her the use rrf 8 i. Sync ’ ,n arly kc J’ at wil! - 
as accompanist on ?’ C10rds ' so th at she can act 
young- people meet f SC ln ^ orma l occasions when 

? ove d to song. l 2 he't 50 ^ 1 pIeasu «. aad ^ 

g°°d, substantial tfsrJ carn soni <? simple marches 
‘he s° rt fQ sch n " aI ‘ e ? p o, easy to keep step to, just 
Not high class °i n dnIIs aml marches 
ST as us ' f «' ™,ZTlL But we are considering 
not as a luxury for the idle 

Accustom v 

^feeling of Tou freely, and without 

s not perfectly clear ° r explanation of anything 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 

Conducted by N. J. COREY 

A Department for Suggestion, Advice, Conference, Encouragement for all Readers of 
“THE ETUDE’’who need Practical Help or who Have Evolved 
Ideas That May Help Others 


The Round Table is pleased at the number of 
expressions of interest and approval that have been 
received. The department aims to provide for all 
who may need and ask encouragement, suggestion 
and information. The Editor of the department is 
glad to search his experience and knowledge in order 
to answer all inquiries that are sent to the department. 
He realizes, however, that many of the readers of The 
Round Table have both experience and knowledge 
and could give many suggestions that would be help¬ 
ful to their fellow teachers. Any experience that 
seems to you to be noteworthy, or by means of 
which you have overcome any particular difficulty 
in any individual case, will be of great interest to 
other teachers, and among the thousands of teachers 
who read The Etude will be sure to find many who 
are having similar experiences. Of course, it is dif¬ 
ficult for busy teachers to find leisure in which to 
write down their experiences, but a little generous 
occupation of spare moments to this end will prove, 
like the famous Shakespearean quality, a double bless¬ 
ing. Not only this, but those who are interested in 
The Round Table have a right to be heard, for it is 
their department by virtue of interest, the only initi¬ 
ation that is required. In answering questions sent 
to the department, names have been omitted, and this 
for obvious reasons. But with letters of experience 
names are printed unless there is a special request 
that they be omitted. It is well, however, to make 
such letters as' brief as possible, as available space 
in The Round Table is limited. Think over your 
experiences with pupils and see if there is not some¬ 
thing that will be interesting and helpful to others 
who are engaged in the same work and send to the 
department. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Reading the answers In The Etude, and know¬ 
ing that you have helped others, I write for infor¬ 
mation. 'Ilow can instrumental music he success¬ 
fully taught in a high school? Would one 


_j successful in teaching 

together, or should the ’ 

If par"" ffjjU 


.. class of pupils 

_ _be given separately? 

taught in class, -“ 


conducted in order to obtain the 
there any hooks that give hints 
in the high school? 


So far as I am aware, you are opening up a pros¬ 
pective field that is as yet practically untrodden. 
Teachers have been wrestling with the problem of 
teaching singing in the schools, and with very 
varying success. In their demonstration exercises, 
which.are given for the benefit of the public or 
invited guests, I" have seen some very remarkable 
results. Children answer questions with the unroar- 
ioys readiness that characterizes a body of them, and 
sing difficult tests at sight. The tendency of the 
demonstration is to at once win approval. Years 
ago, when this sort of thing was being first pushed 
with vigor, I used to think that the day when young 
piano students would come for lessons irf absolute 
ignorance of all rudiments of music was over; that 
students who were in school, or had had the advan¬ 
tage of a common school education, would at least 
be able to read the notes and be familiar with the 
elementary signs and principles. I have come in 
contact with a great many such students, but it has 
been very rarely that I have found one who was in 
possession of elementary musical knowledge. I 
have asked them why, and after a considerable cross-- 
questioning have invariably discovered that they 
had not tried to learn, but had simply leaned on 
“the class,” and sung the exercises and answered the 
questions by unconscious absorption. 

• Herein we find the difficulty of teaching music in 
classes. There are always a few who have a natural 
aptitude for music, who learn quickly, who sing at 
sight with remarkable readiness, and on whom the 
majority of the class lean and by whom they are 
carried. I have had the same experience in watch¬ 
ing sight-singing classes. I have thought how 
expert the singers were, only to find on individual 
examination that only two or three could sing cor¬ 
rectly at sight, and of the remaining members of 


the class scarcely any could even approximate cor¬ 
rectness. Everyone has noticed how easily a large 
chorus is led by two or three strong and confident 
voices at the head. The same result may be observed 
in every class where individual recitation is not only 
frequent but constant, and betrays the ones that lean. 
Eternal repetition is the price of success in music, 
and it must be repetition that is done alone without 
assistance or any crutch. In classes the quick mem¬ 
bers are crutches for the slow ones, and these latter 
rarely advance beyond mediocrity. 

Education may consist of two departments—the 
acquirement of knowledge, and muscular or mental 
training. Knowledge may be easily acquired in 
classes. Training requires individual attention, as 
well 'as a great deal of individual exertion, on the 
part of the pupil who is under instruction. For this 
reason music has not been successfully taught in 
classes except to a limited extent. Rudimentary 
knowledge can be taught successfully to children in 
the kindergarten classes, but as soon as the close 
study of muscular movements necessary to a mas¬ 
tery of the keyboard begins class work will no longer 
suffice. Hence, a method of instruction that pre¬ 
sents so many almost insuperable difficulties in teach¬ 
ing singing would be much more difficult of applica¬ 
tion in instrumental training in which individual at¬ 
tention is so much more indispensable. 

Preparation for instrumental study could be very 
easily conducted in high school classes, pupils thus 
becoming thoroughly grounded in the elements of 
music. In much of the current piano teaching the 
rudiments of music are mostly omitted, the atten¬ 
tion being absorbed by the demands of hand culture 
and correct performance of the notes. Well-trained 
musicians are often amazed at the lack of primary 
musical knowledge they observe in those who have 
the reputation of being fine piano players. In order 
to make good this deficiency there is a fine field 
open for the high schools to undertake to cultivate. 
It would be a great thing for music and musical 
appreciation in this country if the high schools would 
include a course of study in music, in the broad 
sense of the term, not musical performance. Such 
a course would naturally include an elementary 
knowledge of theory (not practical harmony in 
which sense the term is often misused), biography, 
history, form, interpretation from the standpoint of 
the listener, and finally, listening. Such a class 
should continue through the school year, and ex¬ 
ercises in listening should be included from the 
first. This would include form or construction, 
and the simple dance forms would serve as the be¬ 
ginning, students being taught to observe sentences, 
phrases and periods, etc. The class could gradually 
pass on to higher forms until it would eventually 
show a considerable facility in recognizing the divis¬ 
ions of sonata form. Those who had had the advan¬ 
tage of such a course of training, even though capa¬ 
ble of not one note of performance on any instru¬ 
ment would prove later to be a remarkably intelli¬ 
gent constituency in concert patronage. An en¬ 
deavor to found such a class would probably be met 
with the' reply from the authorities that time was al¬ 
ready too limited to even permit of the proper 
teaching of the branches that were of practical neces¬ 
sity in the conduct of life. There would be a meas¬ 
ure of truth in this, for everyone knows that young 
people in the high schools are already overworked. 
Those who are comparatively dull often break down 
in the effort to keep up with the bright ones. A 
readjustment of studies so as to include a daily music 
period would be of infinite advantage to the student, 
however, for, going into the recitation room tired 
mentally and physically, the nature of such study 
being to exhilarate,, he would return to the study 
room refreshed and ready for new tasks. 

Such training would be of inestimable benefit to 
the boys, for at present it is the male portions of 
audiences that are least appreciative, which is prob¬ 
ably due to the fact that girls give a good deal of 
study to music during the years when boys are 
either at college or serving a business apprentice¬ 


ship. An intelligent interest in music, formed in 
youth, would last through life, and add immeasura¬ 
bly to the fulness of one’s happiness. Such a depart¬ 
ment of music study is of vital concern to every 
teacher in the profession, for an increase in inter¬ 
est among the people would mean an increase in the 
number of those who desired to take up individual 
training. 

So far as I know, there are no books that will 
provide you with a systematized course of study. 
The teacher will have to prepare such a course 
himself, and naturally will need considerable exper¬ 
ience of his,own to draw upon, as well as knowledge 
of means and methods. “Rudiments of Music,” by 
Cummings, and Gibbons’ “Musical Catechism,” will 
provide you with elementary knowledge which you 
could give to the students in accordance with con¬ 
ditions. You would probably have to give your 
knowledge in the form of notes. Attempts toward 
such training are being made in Boston and New 
York, although not along the plan I have suggested. 
If readers of the Round Table have any of them 
come in contact with experiments along this line, 
we shall all be glad to hear from you. The Round 
Table will be glad to disseminate records of success 
in teaching young people to enjoy and appreciate 
music. The future holds much along the line I 
have suggested. 

PUBLISHING MUSIC. 


I hardly know whether this question Is appro¬ 
priate to the Round Table or not, as it does not 
pertain to teaching; what I wish to know is this: 

How is one to get a piece o£ music “started” or 
placed on the market? The piece is by a young 
and obscure composer, but it is better than many 
that have made “hits." 

Your letfer pertains, if not to teaching, at least 
to teachers, in that many of them have aspirations 
towards composition, many have composed more or 
less, and many would like to get their pieces pub¬ 
lished. Your proposition is purely a commercial 
one, and the answer depends entirely on the nature 
of the composition. The market you would seek 
for a two-step would be entirely different than 
that for a church anthem; and that for a popular 
song entirely different than that for a teaching 
piece for young piano students. Of this you give 
no hint. 

Assuming from your term “hit,” that it may be 
an instrumental piece of so-called popular char¬ 
acter that you desire to make known—in the first 
place have you submitted your manuscript to pub¬ 
lishing houses that make a specialty of that sort 
of music? Their opinion would be of value. One 
of them might buy your manuscript outright, in 
which case what you then received would be all 
you would ever get, even though the publisher 
made hundreds. 

With unknown composers it is often necessary that 
they pay a certain stipulated sum to defray the 
expenses of publication, receiving a royalty on 
future sales. A market for compositions depends, 
to a large extent, upon the fame of the composer’s 
name. Just how the composers get' to the front in 
the first place is not easy to explain. Sometimes 
a composition will be just of the nature to strike 
the popular fancy, and the composer’s reputation is 
made. _ But even the publisher cannot have the 
divination to tell when this may happen. Then 
again a piece may come to the front because of 
vigorous exploiting. Sometimes a would-be com¬ 
poser does this himself, publishes it at his own ex¬ 
pense, advertises it as extensively as possible, has 
it arranged for band and provides bands with copies 
of it, which of course helps to make it popular, and 
if a song, pays vaudeville “artists” to sing it. In 
this way he may make a large sale, but as such 
things only last a year or so, he must be ready 
to follow it up with new. pieces. It is impossible to 
tell in advance what will strike the people’s fancy, 
and not all pieces succeed, even when they seem 
better than others that have made “hits.” 

A new popular success, although published by 
one of the largest and best known publishers of 
popular music in the country, was pushed in a 
similar way. Advertisements of it could be seen 
everywhere, even in street cars, and a popular band¬ 
master was induced to use it in his concerts. 

If you regard your music as coming under the 
term high class, you can hardly expect to make 
money-out of it, as the sale for such music is too 
limited. But, the laws ..that govern the sale of 
popular music also apply in a similar manner to 
high class music. You must in some way make 
it known. 

The fact that your piece is better than others 
that have made hits will have little to do with your 
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making a success of it. Unless it possesses that 
peculiar quality that catches the public fancy, it 
wi 1 not go. Every exceptionally popular piece that 
has a large vogue, has some peculiar touch about 
it, some turn of melody coupled with catchy rhythm, 
that even momentarily fascinates the attention of 
musicians, in spite of its vulgarity of character, and 
often much to their annoyance. If your piece is 
possessed of this character, you will doubtless be 
able to make it go; otherwise you will have diffi¬ 
culty. 

SULKY PUPILS. 

This is my first letter to the Bound Table but 
I would like 'a cl vice'’u “on™ 0 my teachIn S that 

euiky^pupil?* "i* can** mam? 0 ** t0 pursue with a 
*| S |ttle , eo?r t ecS 

g‘* t W, ’’teaser's "First Steps in D Pianoforte 
btudj, and also Londons "Foundation Studies?” 

i. Average impulse would like to answer—Spank 
him, and send him home. Something like the sum¬ 
mary treatment used by David Harum when his 
horse became balky would perhaps be effective 
with balky human beings. There is nothing that 
seems less worthy of tolerance than sulkiness, for 
it is so devoid of reason. However, summary treat¬ 
ment is outside the province of the music teacher. 
Have you tried making your corrections in such a 
way as to seem little like corrections? Let him 
play a few measures, praise him and thus try and 
get him in a good humor. Then ask him if he 
would not like to try some other ways of playing 
the passage, and see which he likes best. Ask him 
if he doesn’t think the way you do it sounds best. 
Show him how you like it, play two or three times, 
and then ask him to see if he can do it the same 
way. If finger motions are poor, ask him to see if 
he doesn’t think the sound is better if he will try and 
make the motion in another way. Try in this man¬ 
ner and see what you can accomplish, varying the 
process in any manner your ingenuity may suggest. 

2. It is a good plan to begin the Standard Course 
at that point, going over the easier portions for 
a review, during which time you can make such 
corrections in finger motion as seem necessary. 
Reviews are excellent for this, for pupils can more 
easily change the finger action in passages that are 
easier than he has been playing. During this first 
book, you can begin the first book of the Czerny- 
Liebling studies. 


THE ETUDE 

DESIRABLE TEACHING PIECES. 

1. In the example given, are the curved lines 
above the appoggiatmas and following notes ties. 
If not, please explain how they are to be played. 



2. Kindly give a list of pieces fo 
b ' for a pupil who plays Burgmuller’s muuies, 

100, well. What exercises would give greater span 
to a hand that can reach an octave.with difficulty? 

1. The lines are ties. The term for the small 
notes should be acciatura instead of appoggiatura. 

2. Procure six corks of medium size and push 
them between the fingers close up to the hand, so 
as to spread them apart slightly, and wear them 
thus for a time every day, when reading, for 
example, during which time your hands will not 
be otherwise occupied. You can also insert them 
when going to bed. At the keyboard practice 
broken octaves, as follows: 


The second form, you will notice, compels you to 
stretch a ninth. Reverse the forms for the left 
hand. You will find the following third-grade pieces 
interesting: 

“Dance of the Fireflies,” Brackett; “Matushka,” 
Polish Dance, Engel; “Just a Dream,” Ferber; 
“Song of the Leaves,” Kern; “The Keepsake,” 
Gavotte, Petrie; “Sweet Flattery,” Schnecker; “The 
Mill Song,” Ringuet; “Two Thoughts,” Arranged 
by Necke; “Farfaletta,” Marks; “The Chatterer,” 
Ringuet; “Rustic Chit-Chat,” Sudds; “The Sky¬ 
lark,” Tschaikowsky; “Fair Poland,” Op. 24s, 
Wenzel; “Xhce Zephyrs,” Op. 68, Weyts; “Bohemian 
Melody, Geibel; “Gipsy Dance,” Hunt; “Girard 
Gavotte, Fondey; “Modern Sonatinas,” Leefson- 
Sonatina Album,” Kohler; “First Studies in Clas¬ 
sics, Landon. 


LOSING ONE’S PLACE. 


Will .1 


; . , , LC ‘* me how I may overcome 
music to keyboa?!, 
for example, my eyes become blurred and I lose 
my place and skip a measure. I have unsuccess- 
fuHy practiced one page for four days. I can nlav 
simplest" Bttle wMt? r w«tb25l C ' ^ f?, nnot P 1 */the 
goocl plan to take the music away^from the kev* 

g?t r t'bem m L7fn mymVnd? baS3 D ° U ' S ln t0 


If, as you say, your eyes become blurred, you 
may be in need of glasses. Unless you overdo the 
glancing process far too much, your eyes ought not 
to become blurred. Your trouble may be partly 
physical, in which case an oculist’s attentions are 
needed. Then, too, skipping a measure sounds as 
if you were using your eyes more than your ears 
in your practice. After a reasonable amount of 
practice, the music should become so fixed in your 
mind that your ear would unconsciously prevent the 
skipping. Also, your trouble seems to be an in¬ 
ability to manage the skips so common in the bass 
of piano music. You would better make exercises 
for yourself, modeled upon the basses you find in 
your music, beginning with short skips and 
gradually making them larger, and try to make them 
without looking at the keys. You will find your 
facility will increase very much in a short time 
After you have practiced in this way for a few weeks" 
practice the left-hand part alone of a piano piece’ 
that has skips, until you can play it without looking 
at the keyboard, and then put the right-hand part 
with it. Practice each measure, half measure, or 
even single skip, until you are reasonably sure of it 
before proceeding to the next. Although a certain 
amount of glancing will always be needful, yet you 
will find after this practice, if thoroughly done, that 
you will not be quite so much of a slave to it. 
Reading the music at a distance from the keyboard 
is an excellent practice, particularly for memorizing. 

I doubt if it appreciably lessens your present diffi¬ 
culty, however. 


WHY SHE SUCCEEDS. 

BY GEORGE HAHN. 

She thinks. 

She aspires. 

She is determined. 

She loves to practice. 

She really loves music. 

She is happy in studying music. 

She knows practice pieces do not always please • 
but this does not engender dislike for them 

dow» STlSX’SS ° ,hen ‘ b7 c “ tin >“"y holding 

in f ,e cultivates a graceful manner while perform- 

She judges friends by the class of music thev 
Sh L r . efrains from comments. * 
She believes she is building the foundation of an 
accomplishment that will be part of her life 
She does not attend church, a concert or tk. 

covers the reason earlier than Mary, who doesn’t 
She is willing to admit she likes a piece b eM „„ 
musi/than sZ^tl'ing kssTuTcful 1 ’ 3151 U iS better 

“““0 » Pliyiddt 

impose“upon! P ‘“" f,i “ dli »«* ”11 „ ot be 
wL'S” •*" Wi,h Chop” »he„ the 
She is not pedantic enough to holrt n,.,* 

Should enjoy involved counterpoint W 

not interfere with her own ’ • .* tJlat does 

phase of the art. PPreciation of that 

She knows that the reason some musician* 
as good as they might be is because th 6 not — 
acquainted with the principles of the art * Un ~ 
bhe realizes that music possesses a , 

as well as aesthetic worth. cultural value 

She always looks sweet while playing 
too serious; and her manner is poHshfd, ”s she 


knows that when she is the center of the gathering 
any deficiencies on this score are sure to be noticed 
She does not need coaxing before she consents t„ 
play; and she never acts as if to conform to n lc 
wishes of the crowd were a burden to her. 

She is never narrow-minded respecting another's 
opinion, taste or learning, knowing full we)1 ^ 
fallibility of self. 

She keeps in close touch with the musical life j, 
her town, and is, indeed, part of it. 

She never becomes jealous and never talks of her 
professional friends save in terms of admiration 
She is never through learning and possesses the 
happy faculty of noting new beauties in a piece each 
time it is repeated. 

She is a good critic and a harsh one where she 
herself is concerned, though her self-criticism i s a 
mental one only. 

She does not compare music with other arts to 
wonder if it is as great. Life to her is too short. 

She knows her duty to her art, to her talents, and 
to herself, and their relation to that minute portion 
of the world with which she comes into contact 
She knows her duty and does it—here “all the honor 
lies.” 

She is not impervious to honest criticism, but she 
hates indiscriminate praise, as that is worthless. 

She tries to improve and widen her conceptions 
of music with every passing hour. 

She is not satisfied to merely master the tech¬ 
nicalities of the finger board, as this only serves to 
open up a musical world that is quite worth while 
to one who honestly wants to know. 

She works hard at her play because she knows 
it is the work which gives her the greatest joy. 

She knows that her talent is 
hitches it to a star and drives hard. 

She does not overtax her strength, nor does she 
over-eat, nor does she court brain fag or nervous 
collapse—she knows when to stop and relax. 

She knows the value of fun and fellowship, and 
if friends, are not at beck and call she finds quite 
their equivalent in the radiant atmosphere of her 
beloved art, which, like good books, is ever at her 
service. 

unfid 6 * S n0t ' Bobemian ” enough to keep her piano 

She knows the value of common-sense in choosing 
what to study. 

She knows that to perform what is within her 
mental and digital grasp well is better than flounder- 
ci! n • e , choppy seas of uncertainty and discord. 

® , e “u J ank u With hersclf and realizes * short¬ 
coming before her friends notice it—and loses no 
time in eradicating it. 

a fn h T? that the path to artis ‘K excellence is 
a long, glorious grind. 

Hofd C for a I 1ZeS that a certain amount of conceit is 
fafe dSL Pers ° n - k k <*ps unoccupied minds at a 
adulteiat H C K- BUt She dev °u‘Iy detests a real, nn- 
She Un b, 5 Streak of that doubtful quality, 
of the apart from a sensuous enjoyment 

ment of m;nH elf ’, mU . S . ic produces a genuine refine- 

She knrm a( ^ s to ^ cr menta l equipment. 

f« '■ ’"■» 


CHOPIN’S REMARKABLE HAND. 

describes 01 th^ma^ h ' S fme bioBraphy of Cho P ir 

^WHY^astTcitTL 3 foHows: fUl “ “ "" ‘ 

exists a caswl?^ 3t Chopin's hand, of which then 
’ties. It was int °j t perceivin K at once its capabil 
was thin light H ? d S T"’ but at ‘he same time i 
say so high|„ ’ e * lca fely articulated, and, if I maj 
extraordinarily fll«v*K? IVe ’ Chopin ’ s whole body wa: 

could, like a XI ^ e ' According to Gutmann. hi 

After this wo t " ro . w *V S legs over his shoulders 
have been th«» * ma S ,nc how great mus! 

bers of h"s hL! eXlblh ‘ y of his hands, those mem 
h’s life. Indep/ ^"hich he had specially trained all 
ar Peggio s , etc wh'i startl 'ngly widespread chords, 
Positions, and'U'i constantly occur in his coin- 
been undreamt hich. until he introduced them, had 
’non, seemed tr. ’J m “, are stiI1 fnr from being com¬ 
bed them not onfv r du difficul ’.v. for he exe- 
W’th a pleasing „ y th °ut visible effort, but even 
told me that CaSe and freed om. Stephen Heller 
those small hanT,f S 3 wo " derfu l sight to see one of 
keyboard. I t wa pp Pai J, d and cover a third of the 
a serpent which ; • tbe °P en 'ng of the mouth of 

fn fact, Chopi n '®L 0 ' ng . to shallow a rabbit whole, 
(india rubber) ” ppeared to be made of caoutchouc 
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i-lcnown American musical educator. Dr. 
George Frederick Root. Mr. F. W. Root is 
a pupil of his father. Dr. B. C. Blodgett, Dr 
William Mason and European teachers ot 
note As an organist, lecturer, writer of 
educational works and as a vocal teacher he 
has gained a wide reputation. He is the 
author of the well-known course of vocal 
study entitled “The Technic and Art of Sing¬ 
ing.’’] 


UPON OUTLINING A COURSE OF 
STUDY FOR SINGERS. 


Concone’s Thirty Exercises; Sieber’s 
Eight Measures Studies; Concone's 
Fifty Lessons; easy songs by writers 
of merit. 

Second Year: Concone’s 25 Vocalizes; 
Thirty-two Short Song Studies, Op. 
24, 25, 26; Sieber, Op. 47, 48, 49; scale 
and passage work continued with Viar- 
dot’s “An Hour of Study,” Part I; Vac- 
cai’s “Methodo” with Italian pronuncia¬ 
tion; Salon Songs by modern authors. 


partment? If the same proportion of 
its program were learned and recited to 
the teacher, would the pupils’ attain¬ 
ments be as solid and valuable as in 
the piano department? I think not; at 
least there is no guarantee of it in this 
imposing list. The vocal pupil may 
have sung the list throughout without 
making one correct tone, and the voice 
which perhaps began the work with 
some natural charm may have become 
shrill and ungainly; the first efforts 
with song may have had a naive appeal, 
expression in them; while at the conclu¬ 
sion there might be nothing but a mass 
of artificiality and affectation, uttered, 
however, with a feeling of assurance 
that it must somehow be fairly good 
work, because of the hours of practice 
spent in Marchesi, etc. 

The fact is that the hours of stren¬ 
uous work to live up to a program that 
looks so well in a catalogue would 
prove in most cases to be an under¬ 
mining process of all that was fresh, 
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Brealtj control- Placing-Vowels-Corson&rifi 
Register- Timbre.- Evenness op scale. 
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THE STRUCTURE Of HU5IC 

Rbyttjm-14y-rel&ttbnsbip3-(*folaltor)- /’lodes- Scale; 
Beats . /’lusic-pbra.seolo^y. MonalTon- Rirts - 
Harmony’ 


BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 

The effort is frequently made to outline 
an educational course for pupils in sing¬ 
ing by arranging vocal material, vocal¬ 
izes, etc., in grad.es and specifying the 
work for “First year, Second year,” etc. 
These efforts always follow the line 
which has been pursued so successfully 
in the department of instrumental 
study, the reasoning being that as 
graded materials, good studies and 
piece's, arranged in a progressive order 
of difficulty, are helpful in the field of 
piano teaching, and that as an outline 
of conservatory work gives to pupils an 
idea of what attainments they may ex¬ 
pect from a given period of study at 
that institution, that a similar arrange¬ 
ment of vocal material, or outline of 
work, will be equally useful in the 
vocal department. 

Colleges and conservatories which 
publish such an outline for the first, 
second, third, and perhaps fourth year, 
in the piano department, often give a 
corresponding prescription for the 
vocal department; and a school cata¬ 
logue might contain something like the 
following, which is representative of 
pages from music school catalogues of 
the past: 

PIANO DEPARTMENT. 

First Year: Presser’s First bteps, 
Landon’s Foundation Materials or 
Damm’s Piano School; Czerny’s 
Selected Studies, Book I; Lemoine 
Studies, Op. 37; Loeschhorn Selected 
Studies, Major Scales; First Sonatinas; 
first work in chords and arpeggios. 

Second Year: Koehler Studies, Op. 50; 
Duvernoy, Op. 120; Berens Studies, Op. 
61; Minor Scales and their correspond¬ 
ing chords and arpeggios; Heller Studies, 
Op. 47; Czerny, Op. 299; Easy Sonatas, 
Mozart and Haydn; Bach, Little Pre¬ 
ludes; Salon pieces by various com- 

Third Year: Heller, Op. 45; Bach, In¬ 
ventions ; Czerny, Op. 740; Scales in dou¬ 
ble thirds; Introductory octave work; 
Easier Beethoven Sonatas; Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Songs Without Words; Easier 
Chopin Nocturnes and Waltzes; some 
initiatory work in Schumann; Salon 
pieces, Bendel, Godard, Moszkowski, 

Fourth Year: Studies by Cramer and 
Moscheles; Clementi, “Gradus ad 
Parnassum;” Bach’s Suites and Well- 
tempered Clavichord, etc. 

VOICE DEPARTMENT. 

First Year: Panseron’s A, B, C; 
Abts’ Vocal Tutor, Parts 1, 2, 3; Lut- 
gen’s Daily Studies; first work in scales 
and passages with “Scales and Various 
Exercises;” Bonoldi’s Six Studies, or 


Third Year: Nava’s Solfeggios, Op. 
1; Panofka’s Vocalizes, Op. 81; S. Mar¬ 
chesi Studies, Op. 15, with ‘ Italian 
words; scales and passages, Viardot, 
Book II; songs by classical authors and 
the lighter operatic arias. 

Fourth Year: Panseron’s Complete 
Method; Bordogni’s Thirty-six Vocal¬ 
izes; M. C. Marchesi’s Scales and Pas¬ 
sages, Op. 1; Florid and Dramatic 
Songs from the opera, oratoris, etc. 

Such schedules as these are designed 
to show prospective pupils the broad, 
thorough work which music education 
demands, and xvhich it is the design of 
an institution to enforce. 

It is doubtful if such a program as 
this is ever fully carried out, but if in 
the piano department the actual ac¬ 
complishment of a pupil approximates 
the printed schedule, one is certain of 
some solid valuable musical attainments 
and the promises of the institution of¬ 
fering the course are measurably justi¬ 
fied. But, how is it with the vocal de¬ 


natural and promising in the voice, un¬ 
less the teacher were far above the 
average in skill, and unless circum¬ 
stances were unusually favorable: 

It would certainly be time wasted 
with the rather large class of pupils 
whose voices are in such condition that 
they must be nursed back to a normal 
action before the building of them by 
means of the ordinary printed vocalizes 
and exercises would be advisable. 

Such voices are those which were 
forced in childhood, those individual 
altos who have tried to make their tone 
balance a dozen sopranos in chorus, 
such as have been taught according to 
fanciful theories, etc. 

Probably most teachers of wide ex¬ 
perience upon commencing with some 
new pupils who were apparently at the 
very beginning of the subject (except 
that they had acquired many faults to 
be corrected) have found that the pupil 
had “been through” a half dozen books 
of studies and exercises. 


Sets of graded studies for voice are 
very valuable in teaching and they hold 
out no false hopes; but the logic which 
assumes that they are to voice pupils 
what sets for use in piano teaching are 
to piano pupils, is false. 

The pianist practices upon an instru¬ 
ment which is furnished him; and his 
progress is concerned solely with per¬ 
formance upon that instrument—with 
his sense of rhythm, his sympathetic 
comprehension of musical phrase and 
his facility in striking the keys so as 
adequately to represent these. 

THE SINGER MUST MAKE HIS 
INSTRUMENT. 

The singer must in a large degree 
make his instrument. The pure tone, 
the sufficient compass, the even scale 
which is brought ready made to the 
pianist in an instrument supported and 
braced by props of wood and iron, must 
be obtained by the singer from an in¬ 
strument of sensitive, yielding struc¬ 
ture, subject to frequent fluctuation, an 
instrument which the performer must 
construct and keep in order by long 
continued and most skillfully directed 
effort; and unless that work be done 
correctly, nothing else that he does in ■ 
his vocal study is of real value. In the 
case of one who produces his voice bad¬ 
ly, the successive work with Concone, 
Sieber, Marchesi, Panoflca, and so on, 
may seem to him like progress; but 
nothing that good taste may sanction 
can appear in performance with a 
breathy, nasal, strained voice produced 
•with evident effort and uncertainty. 

The- singer-must cultivate the sense 
of pitch, rhythm, style, etc., the ability 
to think music correctly to a far higher 
and more accurate degree than the 
pianist, and must learn these things 
earlier in a course of study. The piano 
student can execute a chromatic scale, 
a minor scale, arpeggios of the dimin¬ 
ished seventh and augmented fifth 
chords, can attack a tone with perfect 
accuracy, can pass from tone to tone 
r.eatly, can take high notes without 
effort, can play long successions of 
notes without stopping for breath, and 
many such technical items almost from 
the first lesson because of the mechani¬ 
cal means furnished by the instrument; 
whereas, the singer, having no mechani¬ 
cal aids, must go-over a great deal of 
ground and encounter many complica¬ 
tions of adjustment before the same 
proficiency is reached. 

.Ear training comes incidentally to the 
piano pupil while he is learning to read 
and execute music; whereas, the vocal 
pupil finds here a special department 
in which he must become proficient, 
because he can read and execute only 
so fast and so far as his hearing and 
thinking of music is developed. 

The diligent piano pupil may play 
his Heller Studies and his “Songs With¬ 
out Words” before having learned to 
think a minor scale accurately; while 
the pupil in singing must be able to 
sing the minor and chromatic scales and 
all sorts of intervals before he may 
properly attempt the corresponding 
grade of vocal music; or, even, a grade 
much lower. 

To take an illustration from the best 
known book of vocal studies, Concone’s 
Fifty Lessons: How easy it would be 
for a comparatively unmusical piano 
pupil at an early stage of his train¬ 
ing to play such passages as measures 
25 to 32 of No. 8: 

(Ex. I.) 


or measures 28 to 35 of No. 21: 
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form a safe and comprehensive sched- This is the most enlightening 
ule for the guidance of younger forming method of laying ou 
teachers, and to aid in outlining a of study for singers which tne p 

course of vocal study in schools and writer has been able to arrange, 

conservatories? This, as has been being more important, pedagogi . y, 
shown, cannot be done by giving lists to show the orderly path of progres 
of graded studies and exercises; but it than to specify printed works tor use. 
might be accomplished in a degree that Studies by Cancone, Marchesi, e ., 

would prove helpful by a succinct state- may be used in at least three of t ese 

ment of the points involved in good departments; the prime essential is no 
singing, together with a description of the book but the use of the book. 


ment of the points involved in good departments; the prime essential is 
singing, together with a description of the book but the use of the book, 
their relative positions in vocal educa- Some text books are better adapted 
tion. to certain purposes than others.^ But 

What do we want voice pupils to almost anything that the pubh hers 
know and master? What is the relative offer can be made to serve if teacher 
importance of these items to good and pupil take up their top es in the 
singing, and in what order or propor- right order and persist in putting the 
^■proper foundation tinder each item. 


tion are they to be taken up? 

HELPFUL HINTS. 

some suggestions: 


A GOOD FOUNDATION NECESSARY 

; If , . . "** Here are some suggestions: This does not mean that a pupil has 

r SUC i' passa *J es occl,rred 1,1 I >lan " i. No singing is acceptable that to build a foundation to its broadest 
' . If. cou ‘ Play them correctly does not conform to the laws of pitch proportions before commencing upon 

et ms ear learn, at leisure, to and rhythm and no singer is well its superstructure. A little knowledge 

le ? 1 ' . . equipped without some knowledge—the of tone relationship and rhythm will 

t .. nme °'h of ten voice pupils do more the better—of keys, intervals, support elementary tone-production 

all „ P , aSP;lg ' r IS pamflll,y ^ arai * ,ar scales, etc., leading to accurate sight and breath management; this in turn 

Tl » c ‘ lers ot experience. reading, perception of rhythm and a may be a sufficient basis for the execu- 

vreater" t yt Vv, 1 ’ t0 -°' prcs f I1ts f ense of harmony if not a theoretical tion of easy music, and upon this, 

. n,„ 8 ,° u Slnge f dlan knowledge of it. Moreover, there must simple diction may rest with the result 

P ms , par y because instru- be development of ideas regarding the that music of the grade of folk-song 

>sion is an aid to the melodious, symmetrical, graceful, taste- can be sung presentable. But the 

e, but more because of fnl Hffno-c tw „ _. ‘ _ _...-.i 


mental percussio 


i u ■ ala t0 t le melodious, symmt_ ...wJH! .. 

tecliniYal mor< g because of ful things that a voice is expected to underlying stratum of our pyramid 

the last eiVlii L,!>ae ! °ns. ■ p 9 r example, make manifest Cultivating the voice must always be somewhat broader than 
Concone ffic” 1SUreS of No ' 4 m the without gaining such concept of its that which rests, upon it. 

use is like building a boat in a desert. With this pyramidal foundation ini 
. 3 ’ To sing even the simplest song mind a voice pupil can easily be made 
m a manner acceptable to good taste to sec wherein his education is syminct- 
one must be able to make agreeable rical or defective and to perceive 
tones throughout a moderate, compass, wherein his efforts at song fail of -h, 
and must use the breath so as to sustain desired effect. Perhaps some of the 
and shade them adequately. notes are out of tune. This points to 

SsrSSsS 

And so we may reach the conclusion compos' 1 of^he"voice ^he ^lftv^l foJffi 5 ^ look f m a systematic way 
that there is little parallel between tone Ws rone of Tf 7 ° f for t the . cause of a defect instead of 

fsszss m \Tf u s* r ’ * wi,h “ ,icisins: 

if.er th[ She, C ” n0t P " ter “ aS? “of,"'?' • , As *' n ' ” “ tr ying t „ i„ lerpre , 

Yet the need for specifications as to in vocalizing \ones shd/grouo^hem’ vltf 0 ^ ° f . genume inspiration. The 
courses and pedagogic arrangement is selves according to certain rules whhffi of ® en ! lment begins to be felt, but 

ST“ v5 ”' th “ ln p '”° •-* “*• ■**« 

,oio, t„ching'mor, .tZJ 2T ■ * ^ 

o,i,, r b „„eb „I musical work oxperi- 4 - Finally, th, word, ot a song STncTrom, '"'A “ d yon 

with average pupils. Twenty years of virtue of distinctness^ but*whh^efined regSeramrf hig 4 h . not , e with the lighter! 

experience is none too much to familiar- pronunciation, and the discriminating thf end ” ^ ph ‘‘ ase fuIIy to 

me a teacher with the many phases of emphasis that indicates intelligent ^ « v - [ , Techni c-] 

vocalization that are to be met, and to let Preciation of sentiment readv fmoli fcJ° U °° k , that ,lote badly. with a 

him see how certain lines of treatment, tion, magnetic a^ar Anciitv ' tW,° nd 7 ° U ^ stress to 
methods —if you please—come out in This we mav call Diction u «t> llnaccente d syllable.” [Execution! 

the long run. The young teacher may the worlds TuTtomLifyuled in fmnre ‘?T°T Ce tkat ™ d with^s^orTi 
know well the course which was taken restricted sense % “ * “ 0re S, ? "-happily, „ ot happily ^ 

or h.s own training and may be en- Artistic song, that which our 1 v 1 

husiastie regarding its merits. But methods, grades and schedules aim to Naturally the glow of inspiration be 
there are many possible courses and secure, results from these attainments extin -gMished during these cor 

many diverse needs; his first pupil is as the flower grows from the ” a ”k If the s: >iger ha! lum good 

as likely as not to require a treatment Now it will be seen how dependent thr “ each of these departments th» 

ar, P „„ d “: p ‘o h » “™ce h, ;: i ,; ri ;LT e " 


In putting this subject into pet i s 
gogic order we have in mind onh 
teachers and pupils who are not will 
ing to be superficial. ,\[ any J 
“study” singing are entirely conte i 
with a naive warbling of p 0 pul ar ' 
which, owing to a good ear and a pleas 
ant voice, often gives the impression 
of culture. And yet such singers when 
brought face to face with their deficien¬ 
cies, when questioned about keys 
rhythms, etc., or when asked to read 
a piece of music, are seldom willing to 
remain in ignorance. The teacher who 
explains to them that if ever they wish 
to make serious use of their music or 
sing in the higher grades of song, they 
must master fundamental principles as 
well as warble, will almost always find 
them acquiescent in that idea, and 
ready at least to start upon systematic 
work. After that the amount that is 
accomplished depends upon the moralt 
of the pupil and the teacher’s ability to 
make the work interesting. But, how¬ 
ever little foundation work is done, it 
is worth doing. Ideas grow like plants 
if they are once started. 

If grades and stated requirements by 
years and terms are at all feasible for 
students of singing, the most likely 
department for such arrangement is 
that of musicianship.' And it is in this 
department of vocal work more than 
any other that devices arc needed to 
compel pupils to do the work that 
ought to be done. They are always 
ready to “make tones;” but to stay at 
the kind of study which is to render 
them proficient with inodes, intervals, 
rhythms, intonation, sight-reading! 
part-singing and harmony is quite an¬ 
other matter. 

Any school or conservatory that 
makes specification of such require- 
ments. in the vocal department shows 
the right apprehension of 'what the 
main foundation of a singer’s education 
should be, whether these requirements 
be arranged in grades and terms or 
are left open for adjustment to indi¬ 
vidual cases. 

MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE. 

BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


- 4 — — -- v * v « uwLmcm "jw ii win oe seen how de 

W. at once iTSTfaJ",!* 

We often hear of “ruined voices,” easily rekindled. It i'^caT be 

not alone because some teaching is THE DICTION IMPORTANT. however, that if faults j n se f’ 

baldly unintelligent, but also because Fine diction i* , ments ’ especially the more depart - 

so much of the vocal training that is style 'Ind T u '''? g , f ° r son S if ones - «e persistent Z 

learned’ to’diKem SST5 ££ S3 

,he pupil “ “1 a 

Is there not some way then by which hold of the rudinS ' laS "" lnS6CUre ?e work, must take th^deS? 06 ^ 
those who have had the years of ex- Or, we may nut it ni,t • i, lnto account in their wti P t ments 

perience in earlier as well as later show song that mnn ^ nd relati °nship. ght order or 

stages of vocal work, and who know tion resting nnoT ™ ° f clvlIlza - The futility of tr-,; * , 

all classes of pupils, to put in definite boms, arranged in the °ne b!w h‘? 8 !hT 

1 snould hp . 1S snaky 


Efj t Q one below it ic 

Should be distinctly recognized! 


. Many years ago some enterprising 
individuals advertised a concoction 
which they called Italianized Air for 
singers. It was put up in bottles and 
was said to carry the advantages of 
Italy s climate to any part of the globe, 
•it the supply of superior voices was 
augmented by this means it must have 
escaped general attention; at any rate 
ns particular specific for giving sing¬ 
ers the proper atmosphere has disap¬ 
peared from the market. A reason for 
commercial enterprise such as this is 
seen in the fact that ever since Ameri- 
can singers began to entertain the 
ftier ambitions of the profession they 
have been told that the musical at¬ 
mosphere of Europe was more con- 
*?emai to the buds and blossoms of 
talent than that which is found here; 
and there are those who thought the y 
could capitalize the idea. It is a fact 
that in some countries there arc finer 
meals and higher standards regarding 
r.^ SIC i 1 ' an in otl,ers and that such 
prevalent condition of thought creates 
aii atmosphere" in which a gifted pupil 
y - pursue Ms musical education to 
special advantage. 

t . Ma .',’ 7 of the less gifted aspirants mis- 
f . e , e com parative importance of this 
tact, however, and they fly in search 

L at r sp , here ’' before they ate Pte- 

De!! d ° t3ke advant age of it-they ex- 
fnr \ T° Sphere to P ro ve a substitute 

tor hard work. 

nronr!,! 63 witllout saying that an ap- 
P Pnate atmosphere in right quanti- 
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ties is highly desirable in whatever line 
development is sought—manners, mor¬ 
als, scholarship, language, as well as 
music. In several of our American 
cities and towns the conditions for 
music study compare favorably with 
those in the European capitals, except 
perhaps that the average expense is 
higher here than there. The best the 
world produces is heard here and the 
amount offered is large. It is a practi¬ 
cal question with each teacher, especial- 
. ly one who works elsewhere than in a 
musical ceiiter, how he can secure 
something of the musical atmosphere 
for hi- pupils, giving it to them in 
such amounts and in such a way as 
shall not interfere with the careful 
fundamental work which is done better 
in this country than elsewhere. 
Teachers generally are alive to this and 
we see in print excellent suggestions 
bearing upon the point. Possibly one 
more may be of interest. 


have been awakened; the closer stu¬ 
dents of the company can identify, from 
hearing, all the melodies, and, perhaps, 
have learned to play and sing them. 

GROUND COVERED. 

In this way a great deal of ground 
has been covered, some of it with more 
and some with less repetition, but al¬ 
ways in a way to develop “atmos- 


closed a performance from the Men- wind riittelt die Baiime), and another, 
delssohn repertoire with the remark: for the female voice, is And’res Maien- 
“He knew it all.” His vast knowledge lied (another May Song). In such as 
of the technic of music seemed to re- these, the composer’s ready technical 
quire instrumental resource for its free facility seems to find congenial outlet, 
scope; the limitations of the single He is at his best when much is de¬ 
voice seemed in his case as in those manded of him. His duets, requiring 
of Beethoven and Chopin to fetter the greater skill, aie better than his songs, 
imagination. He could sing “without There are many other songs by this 
words” and without the other con- master that are worthy of study. “The 
fines of the voice and then his song First Violet” is a purely vocal coneep- 
Here is a record of the principal was perfect. Or if he found himself tion, full of grateful passages for the 
works read through without omissions: inspired by a great dramatic subject voice and points for phrasing and ex- 
Schubert —“Die Schone Mullerin, and equipped with large resources for pression. Needless to say, the musical 
“Winterreise,” “Schwanengesang and performance, as in oratorio, he could composition is consummate. And we 
Selected Songs”—the four sections of put vocal music on the highest pin- may speak similarly of “Da lieg’ ich 
the Schubert Collection in current use; nacle. unter den Baiimen” and the simpler 

also, “Die Allmacht.” There is nothing in the repertoire of songs Maienlied (Man soil horen), 

Schumann —“Dichterliebe,” “Woman’s song more masterly, exalted and sin- Ferae (In Weite Ferae), Frage, and 
Love and Life,” “Myrthen,” “Licdcr- cerely eloquent than “O God Have the exquisite Favorite Spot (Lieblings- 
kreis,” and the miscellaneous songs— Mercy” from St. Paul, the Psalm pliitzchen); also the popular folk-song 
the large volume of this author’s songs. “Hear My Prayer” for soprano solo “Es ist bestimmt.” 

Franz, Vol. I (Peters) and Book III with chorus and some others of this But the best of Mendelssohn’s songs 
(Schirmer) and some other editions. author’s biblical settings. And when are in his compositions on sacred 
Brahms, Vol. II (Simrock) and Book he writes in what is known as the themes. Some of these, such £ 
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, Schlemmer, of - Frankfort- 



“d For* 


[The Eicde takes pride 

"Organ Departmem" conduct_ _ 

by Sir. Clarence Eddy, whose appem. 
as an organist both here and abroad 
been triumphs for American musical art 

whose long services to his profess! . 

garded with grati— J - *™ 


tude by organists every- 


ot- rranK^.W-the-Main. 

They are used extensively by 

leading organists everywhere, 
in church and concert work. For thei 
effectiveness much depends upon the 
appropriate registration, •'Kli Men^ 
delssohn left almost entirely to 
player, indicating merely as a rule, tx e 
degree of power desired, de wa p 
ticular and very careful, however,_ 
the matter of phrasing, and the musical 
contents of each composition should 
appeal positively and forcefully 
every musician. Taste in coloring and 
Music in Berlin. Zelter was also con- refinement of _ treatment depend mo 
ductor of the famous singing society only upon the interpreter, u P . 
in that city, called the Singakademie. particular prgan, which is ls 
Mendelssohn became a member of this °f expression. As organs 
society when he was ten years old, and greatly in voicing and their ma , 
sang alto; then, when his voice changed, no little ingenuity is require o 

player to produce pleasing and satis¬ 
factory results. 


ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


Editor for January, Mr. Clarence Eddy 
Editor for February, Dr. Gerritt Smith 


Domchor, or Cathedral Choir, of Berlin 
and in the following year (1842) he was 
called upon, with Robert Schumann. 
Moritz Hauptmann and others, to es¬ 
tablish the Leipzig Conservatory 0 f 
Music. He was made conductor of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra at Leipzig, and 
conducted many orchestral concerts 
and oratorios there, as well as in vari¬ 
ous parts of Germany and England; in 
fact, he led such an extremely active 
life as composer, pianist, organist and 
conductor that his health gave way and 
he died at the age of thirty-eight. 


he sang tenor. 


Mendelssohn was very fond of the 
organ, and played it so well that he 
was looked upon as a virtuoso, and yet, 
although he was a prolific composer, 
he left comparatively few works for 
that instrument, namely: six Sonatas 
and three Preludes and Fugues which 
were published during his lifetime, and 
some unimportant manuscripts now in 
the Royal Library at Berlin. Only two 
of these pieces, however, have been 
printed—an Air with Variations in D 
major, and an Allegro in B flat, which 
were published by Novello & Co., of 
London, in May, 1898. 

It is claimed that the Sonatas are not 
“in good form;” that, strictly speaking, 
they are not Sonatas but Suites. 
Nevertheless it must be acknowledged 
that they occupy an important place 
in the category of organ music. 

Like the Preludes and Fugues they 
are thoroughly organistic, and were 
conceived in a reverent spirit for the 
true nature and dignity of the grandest 
of all musical instruments, the organ. 

MENDELSSOHN’S IMPROVISATIONS. 

Mendelssohn was primarily a pianist, 
and his great reputation as a virtuoso 
was acquired principally in that field, 
lie made his debut when only nine 
years old, and even at the age of 
eleven h'e was noted for his remarkably 
clever extemporizing. 

This faculty is evident throughdut 
his compositions, as shown by their 
wonderful freshness and spontaneity. 
His first piano lessons were from his 
mother, then he was sent to Ludwig 
Berger, a noted pupil of Clementi, then 
living in Berlin. Mendelssohn was a 
profound student of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, whose organ works he partic¬ 
ularly loved to play. 

It is said that one of his favorite 
compositions by the grand old master 
was the short Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, which he played in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on one of his visits to Lon¬ 
don. He was so impressed with its 
stateliness that he called it the Cathedral 
Prelude and Fugue. 

Another favorite was the Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue for the pianoforte. 
After one of his concerts in Berlin 
a certain critic remarked to Mendels¬ 
sohn that his interpretation then of the 
Fantasie seemed quite .different from 
what it was upon a former occasion. 
“How do you account for this?” the 
critic asked. “Oh!” said Mendelssohn, 
“sometimes one plays it one way, and 
sometimes another!” which goes to 
show that be looked upon Bach as a 
live musician, and not as a dead 
scholar. 

Mendelssohn’s principal teacher of 
theory was Carl Friedrich Zelter, who 
founded the Royal Institute for Church 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RHYTHM. 

The most important essential for an 
artist is rhythm, and upon this depends, 
to a large extent, the degree of character 
in each and every performance. It is 
the vital throb, the warm pulsation, the 
heart-beat, the very life of a composi- 
any overcome, ana tne tion ’ „ N * e ^ electrifying effect of 
— performed for’the first a Y eI1 defined, strong, vigorous and 
and in fact for the first time ? 0Sltlve , r M. hm m any performance, be 
since the master’s death, I vocal or instrumental, and contrast 
it with one that is unsteady, weak, 
tame and uncertain! 

Much might be said upon this sub¬ 
ject and many examples given. The 
next important requisite for a player is 
a' good, clean legato, which cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, and which is 
SO seldom heard. Very few organists 
know how to connect two tones prop- 


Ten years later he determined to 
bring out Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas¬ 
sion” in the Singakademie, but met 
with considerable opposition from the 
musicians of Berlin, and even from his 
old teacher, Zelter. However, this op¬ 
position was finally overcome, and the 
great w< 
time the 
anywhei 

under the direction of Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn, on the nth of March, 1829. 

About this time there was a young 
man in the German metropolis who 
was becoming famous as Sa great Bach 
player upon 'the- organ. He was 
eighteen months younger than Men¬ 
delssohn, and his name was Karl 
August Haupt. Not only 


great Bach player, but so thoroughly erly, and after all, this is the real secret 
imbued with the spirit of the mighty of true legato playing. 

Johann Sebastian, and likewise such a If organists would pay more attention 
splendid musician, that he improvised to ,he little details, larger things would 
Fugues, double Fugues, etc., in a most ta !;e care °f themselves, 
remarkable manner. Those who have Finally, the subject phrasing and all 
heard him will never forget his aston- the various degrees of staccato playing 
ishing vigor and skill in the treatment should receive very careful attention! 


of single. 


for, without these things no musical 


work of the most elaborate and iclea can be clearly and intelligently ex- 


scientific counterpoint. 

MENDELSSOHN'S RIVAL. 

Mendelssohn knew cf his rival’s 
superiority as an organist, and was par- 


pressed. 

A great mistake which most organists 
are prone to make, is a too frequent 
use of the “doubles,” or stops of six¬ 
teen feet pitch upon the manuals, par¬ 
ticularly in polyphonic and florid se- 


ticularly envious of his wonderful pedal lections. Much of the indistinct and 
technique, which caused him to resort muddy playing one frequently hears is 
to rather unusual means towards ac- due to this bad habit. If the instru- 
qmring the desired skill. ffient happens to be a lar „ e olle there 

Taking a large sheet of heavy paper, seems to be a great temptation to con- 
he drew a sketch of the pedal key- stantly make it thunder and roar This 
board in one of the largest organs in is even more vicious and .1 

Berhn where he frequently practiced, a too frequent employment of the 
and tacked it upon the floor under his Tremolos. P Y 1 the 

piano. Then he labored assiduously 

for weeks and months, going through “CLEARNESS.” 

the motions of all the difficult pedal The chief characteristic of Mendels 
passages he could find. It is not known sohn’s music is clearness. It is the 
to what extent this “friendly rivalry” bodiment of purity, refinement Em ~ 
went, as we have no record of any and beauty. If one has 
duels between these wonderful violin 


match games < 


grace 
ever heard his 

two eminent pedal “kickers,” but prasate, for Tnst^lT^nZtr fo/ 

for ma uy years Haupt remained get how exquisitely dainty and clear," 

at the head of the organ and theory cut was every figure how wnnd 

departments in the Royal Institute for warm and 7 0n derfully 


style, and yet 
thm was main- 
entire composi- 


1 and animated i 

- - j perfectly the rh\ 

sidered the greatest exponent of organ tained throughout the 
playing m Germany since the time of tion. 

“it three Preludes ,„d Fugue,, Op. T? “i 

3/, above mentioned, were composed in Elijah. They were writt’e/ ' P °“*. and 
1837, and dedicated to his friend, about the rime of his th res P ect , lvel - v 
Thomas Attwood, of London. They and Fugues, and the ix f re,Udes 
are excellent examples of polyphonic It was at this l aS ' 

writing—clear, incisive and melodious— also a large is that he wr °te 

and they require a well developed and Motettes etc wht? ber ° f Anthe ms, 
clear pedal, as well as manual tech- ment, and it is £ ‘\ ° rgan acc 0 I *Pani- 
mque, in order dn tin v_j Iair to Presume thm i,_ 

six so__ 

lectively as Op. 65, s_ 

later, and were dedicated 1 


PUTTING IN A NEW PIPE 
ORGAN. 

The matter of a new pipe organ keeps 
continually coming up for the attention 
of the young organist. When prosper¬ 
ity and musical interest increase in the 
church community the music committee 
feels the necessity for considering a 
better, larger or newer instrument. 
The organist is naturally the one first 
consulted. He should keep familiar 
with the best makes before the public 
and should endeavor to extend his 
knowledge of organ construction. He 
should, if possible, read the best books 
upon the subject and secure the cata¬ 
logues of leading organ manufacturers 
so that if any question pertaining to the 
new organ comes up for his decision he 
will not be obliged to expose his ignor¬ 
ance. All of our really fine organists 
are as familiar with the construction of 
their organs as they arc with the key- 

An organist is frequently obliged to 
make slight repairs at the last moment 
before a Sunday service. He is also 
often called upon to make the specifica¬ 
tions for a new organ or to give his 
opinion upon the maker’s contract. The 
following books will be found helpful: 
“A Handbook ,>i" the Organ,” by J. 
Matthews; “Organ Building for Ama¬ 
teurs,” by Mark Wicks; "Organ Con¬ 
struction,” by J. W. Hinton. 

The up-to-date catalogues of active 
makers will also be found to be of 
greatest value, lie will soon begin to 
have the ability to determine organ 
values and to save his church from the 
extortion of the incapable and dishon¬ 
est manufacturer. The writer knows of 
an organ that was put in a city church 
at a cost of $7,500.00. The value of the 
instrument was not more than $1,200.00. 
The organist’s ignorance and the cupid¬ 
ity of the maker cost the church exactly 
$6,300.00. 

In the Royal Schools for Church 
Music connected with the Royal High 
School of Music, Berlin, every student 
is given the materials and is obliged to 
assemble a small pipe organ. This part 
of the work is considered very essential. 
Ihe student should by all means supply 
any previous neglect in his organ edu¬ 
cation at once. The columns of The 
Etude may be depended upon to fur¬ 
nish the student with much-information 
upon the subject when he should heed 
the above suggestions for self study. 

. r " e following recently appeared in a 
Journal of national circulation and has 
much that will be of interest to the 
young organist, especially the ones sit- 
uated m rural districts and small cities: 

A Dallas (Texas) expert in pipe or¬ 
gans thinks that comparatively few 
architects appreciate the amount of 
“.pace required for pipe organs. 


says that his , 


1 experience demon- 


nique, in order to do them jus- had Ihe organ then°co"? at he 
The six sonatas appeared col- mind. constantly m his 

elsKye.r, A, the «,««, of K) w 
Mendelssohn or E „ni«d ,he 


strates that seldom is enough space al¬ 
lowed by architects and builders for the 
organs. 

An architect of a leading Texas 
church, not many years ago. left a 
space about six by twelve feet for or¬ 
gan and choir; when it developed, too 
late to remedy matters, that he had in 
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mind a reed organ of about the size or 
even smaller than an upright piano. 

This architect’s oversight later cost 
this church about $600 and a most un¬ 
satisfactory organ and choir plan. 

A church with a seating capacity of 
500 persons 


pressed it) which included the (so 
called) Sonatas. The other pieces 
which completed the “parcel” were 
short and unimportant and were not 
published at the time. 

H___ _ Not understanding the term Volun- 

should assign's! fioor space ^ry, Mendelssohn suggested “Mendels- 
of”not*less than eight feet in depth by sohn’s School of Organ-playing’ as a 
twelve or fourteen feet in width, and a title for the work, but subsequently 
height over the organ of not less than altered this to that of “Six Sonatas for 

^‘chu/chwith a seating capacity of These Six Sonatas were published by 
1.000 should give an organ space of ten the above-named house m October, 
feet in depth by at least eighteen feet J 84S. and were received with enthu 
in width with a uniform height over siasm by the leading players of the day 
the organ of not less than eighteen feet, and such others as were qualified to ap- 
A church with a seating capacity of preciate or perform them That they 
1 ;oo or 2 000 persons should assign made their way but slowly at hrst is 
for the organ space not less than twelve shown bya record of a performance of 
feet in depth by twenty-two to twenty- 


four feet in width, and a height of not 
less than twenty-two feet. 

General Dimensions. 

These general dimensions can safely 
be followed by architects, but it 


the First Sonata by the late W. T. Best 
at the Great Exhibitions of 1851. Con¬ 
cerning this performance Chorley, the 
eminent musical critic of the Athc- 
nwum wrote: “The noble Organ 

Sonata was new to us,” this, it will be 
said nearly six years after the 


hp tOllOWCQ DV drcIllLCLLo, UUl it muai _ t i* 1 j 

be absolutely understood that these re- S “Tahiti Vor' 


spective dimensions do n 
choir space whatever. 

The newest and probably most sati: 
factory device for supplying wind t 
large church organs is the electric c 


These beautiful works are now so 
widely known that it would be super¬ 
fluous to describe or analyze them in 
detail—suffice it to say that in them we 
find the essential character of the 
organ illustrated, in its most refined 


“Matchless, Unrivalled/—Franz Liszt 
“No other instrument so enraptures 
the player/'—X. Scharwenka 

Ifemt^ifjtntlttt 

LISZT ORGANS 

Furnish the most perfect substitute for 
a pipe organ of any instruments ob¬ 
tainable, and are superior to small 
pipe organs in many respects. They 
differ materially from all other reed 
organs, having a richer quality and 
greater body of tone. 

No other organ approaches the 
Mason & Hamlin in the reputation it 
enjoys among the world’s most famous 
musicians. 

Send for illustrated catalogue A 




Church Organs 


goblo. One of ts grat advant^ « ^ti the tofluicTcfBaAbeiS^- 
tbat d supplies thei wind direct to the P ’ ut the ality of M en- 

organ trunk, and does not have to ope- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ra Ma^ma P l.fAown 0 s W however, have tK 


0 electric current in the daytime, and, 
therefore’must use water engines. In 
fact, the water engines are most gen¬ 
erally used. To secure the best results, 
the water engine, which in itself occu¬ 
pies a space about two feet square, 


accustomed to expect in Men¬ 
delssohn’s writing. 

Of the Six Sonatas the most notable 
are the 1st, 3d and 4th, the 1st leading 
in general popularity. The 2d and 5th 
are also highly interesting, but are cast 
smaller mould. Comparatively 


.. . * , T • * 1 , , n a smaller mould. Comparatively 

should be placed immediately under the w the 6th ■ perhaps , the least 

organ. If a floor six feet or more spontaneous of the set . The first 
below the organ oor c , movement (comprising variations on 

the most satisfactory results can be chora i : “Vaterunser”) appears 

secured. However any basement or thig . g followed by a gome- 

lower story floor, if twenty feet be ow f t f a line of the 

the organ, can be used with satisfaction. /« wf nf thp thprnp 


Ideal Organ Chambers. 


Choral serving as half of the theme. 
The Andante movement which closes 
, , the Sonata is, however, of surpassing 

In the construction of churches, for- loveliness and short though it be , is 
tunate is it where an organ chamber ong q{ Mendelssohn « s most finished 
can be arranged with the sides and rear movementS- The mas ter’s predilection 
wall without any openings whatever. fof the choral is happily evinced in 
Organs keep in order and stand m tune thesg Sonatas . w i tness t he four lines 
very much better where they are best q£ „ Was mein Qott will » in the first 
protected from draughts or sudden movement of No> j, and the pathetic 
changes of temperature. The greater <. Austiefer Noth” in the corresponding 
number of large churches have specially part o{ No 3 The latter Choral, (ap- 
constructed organ chambers for the in- pearing in the pedal only ) ; s opposed 
struments. t o two separate themes, the whole 

A small two manual pipe organ ^ e j n g wor ked by degrees in combina- 
weighs about two and a half tons., and t j Qn an( ^ * n t j le mos f- masterly manner, 
there are church organs in Texas weigh- first of these themes suggests the 

ing seven tons. Organ floors should Watchman” phrase form the Lobgesang 
be well supported by being solidly built, fof which Mendelssohn seems to have 
for there should be no vibration inci¬ 
dent to the pumping of the instrument 


by hand or engine.” 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN 
• SONATAS. 


special fondness. 

The 5th Sonata opens with a Choral 
the origin of which does not appear to 
have been traced. This fact and that 
of its five-line metre (one rarely en¬ 
countered in German Hymnody) render 
it probable that the tune is original 
by william reed. with Mendelssohn. 

_ The metronomic markings were 

During some of his visits to England added by the composer at the sugges- 
Mendelssohn’s unique skill in organ tion of Dr. E. J. Hopkins, but cannot 
improvisation and his masterly render- be said to be uniformly satisfactory, 
ing of Bach’s works had created a The Andante movements, in particular, 
desire amongst organists for some are marked at figures which are found 
original organ works illustrating his to be too fast, and, when played as in- 
individual style of playing. And it was dicated, lose much of their serene 
during his eighth visit in the year 1844 beauty. It may be added that the 
that, on the suggestion of some of the phrasing at some points suggests the 
leading English organists, Coventry interference of some later “improving” 
Hollier, the London publishers, com- hand. 

missioned him to compose a set of selection of stops 

Voluntaries. This commission was ful- 

filled at Soden and Frankfort during In a short preface to the Sonatas 
the years 1844-45 amidst pleasant holi- Mendelssohn urges the necessity for a 
day surroundings and resulted in a choice of stops appropriate to the style 
“parcel” of pieces (as Mendelssohn ex- of the different movements and for 


tone-contrast between the registers of 
different manuals, emphasizing also the 
use of the 16 and 8 pedal stops through¬ 
out, even in the softest passages, except 
where the contrary is specified (6th 
Sonata). Hence, we may infer, the 
master desired for these Sonatas a 
purely orgemish treatment, free from 
fanciful or startling effects, yet, withal, 
a well balanced one. 

For their adequate technical per¬ 
formance these works demand a per¬ 
fect and uniform legato touch, the only 
staccato indications being those marked 
for the pedal jn the second movement 
of the 5th Sonata and the second varia¬ 
tion of the Choral in the 6th. In the 
former case a quasi-pissicato effect is 
necessary and is best produced when 
the Pedal is uncoupled. It was thus 
that Mendelssohn himself is said to' 
have played it. 

As already seen, the registration is 
left at the discretion of the performer 
and the player of mssicianly insight 
can do much to bring out and accentuate 
the spirit of the music, remembering 
that it claims both reverent and faith¬ 
ful handling. Some organists, who 
should know better, use the Vox 
Humana and other fancy stops in the 
slow movements. Such meretricious 
effects are unworthy of such music and 
it is sufficiently certain that Mendels¬ 
sohn himself would have condemned 
them. The Sonatas of Mendelssohn 
constitute, with the organ works of 
Bach, the purest specimens of true 
organ music available and remain the 
vade mecum of every earnest organist. 
And while many other works written 
on similar lines by later composers 
are highly estimated, (and rightly so) 
it is not unreasonable to maintain that 
none have yet appeared which can 
equal the Six Sonatas in beauty, con¬ 
ciseness and the artistic commingling 
of those qualities which make for all 
that is best in true organ writing. 


W E aim to build the highest grade 
instruments, embodying sim¬ 
plicity, durability and artistic 
tonal qualities. 

Our Universal Air Chest System also 
affords easy access to the interior and 
exterior of the organ, even while the 

During the past month we have com¬ 
pleted a large four manual organ in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, and a still 
larger one in the Auditorium, Sagmaw, 

Mich. . , , . 

Write for descriptive book A, giv¬ 
ing a complete list of organs built by us. 
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A dull man to whom the conceptions 
of the grandest master of instrumental 
music are incomprehensible — to whom 
Beethoven unlocks no portal in heaven 
— suddenly hears the human voice of 
the human singer, and at the sound of 
that voice the walls that enclosed him 
fall. He of himself, poor man, can 
make nothing of it. He cannot say, 
“I am an inch nearer to heaven,” but 
the feeling that he is an inch nearer to 
heaven abides with him. Unconsciously 
he is gentler, he is less earthly, and, 
in being nearer to heaven he is 
stronger for earth. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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THE ETUDE 



Violin Department 


ROBERT BRAINE, - Editor 


MENDELSSOHN’S VIOLIN 
WORKS. 

When the name of Mendelssohn is 
mentioned, the violinist at once thinks 
of his great violin concerto. Op. 64, 
in E minor. It seems incredible that a 
composer capable of producing such an 
immortal masterpiece as this concerto 
should have written so little for the 
violin. The work is so spontaneous, 
so violinistic, and so dramatic and ef¬ 
fective that it certainly stands without 
a peer among all the violin concertos 
in the entire literature of the vielin. 
The Beethoven concerto, which many 
eminent critics rank ahead of the Men¬ 
delssohn, as a classic masterpiece, has 
never attained the popularity with con¬ 
cert goers, which has been the case 
with the work of Mendelssohn, and it 
is probable that on the concert stage 
of the world to-day, the Mendelssohn 
concerto is played ten times to every 
time the Beethoven concerto is played 
once. 

Arthur M. Abell, the well known 
Berlin critic, writes of this concerto, 
“Mendelssohn and Bruch gave the 
world really ideal violin concertos. 
Both are beautiful and deep in con¬ 
tent ; both are admirably violinistic and 
both reflect in the treatment of the 
orchestra the musical spirit of the 
times in which they were written. And 
lo and behold! Mendelssohn and 
Bruch, the writers of symphonies and' 
oratorios, are immortalized in their 
violin concertos more than iq any 
other of their works.. Mendelssohn 
was himself an admirable pianist, and 
he wrote a great deal of piano music; 
yet his piano concertos are already 
practically banished from the concert 
platform, and his smaller piano com¬ 
positions are fast fading, while his 
violin concerto is fresh as the eternal 
spring, which to me it symbolizes.” 

John S. Dwight in a review of the 
works of Mendelssohn says of the 
violin concerto: “And speaking of 
Mendelssohn’s concertos, we must not 
forget the one for the violin, which 
surely ranks only rfter that of Beet¬ 
hoven, and is attempted by all the violin¬ 
ists. Its charm is never failing. The 
fine intensity of the impassioned allegro 
has something feminine and far reach¬ 
ing in its quality. The middle move¬ 
ment seems divine, and the finale, her¬ 
alded by the brass If, is so uncontain- 
able and full of fire, so brilliant and 
impetuous, that it admits of being taken 
at the most rapid tempo. It is per¬ 
haps the most popular of all violin 
concertos.” 

The violin concerto is in the reper¬ 
toire of every' concert- violinist, and is 
one of the works which is studied as 
part of the course of study by every 
advanced student of the violin. It 
presents great technical difficulties, and 
only a finished artist should essay it in 
public. The andante, the middle move¬ 
ment,. is technically much easier than 
the first and last movements, and is 
often heard alone without the remain¬ 
der of the concerto, making in this 
way an extremely effective concert 
number. This movement is more a 
solo for “tone,” as the player requires 


a remarkably fine cantilena to make it 
effective. An arrangement can be pro¬ 
cured of the andante in simplified form, 
so_ that it can be rendered effectively 
by a violinist of medium attainments. 
The Mendelssohn concerto is fre¬ 
quently played with the first move¬ 
ment omitted, the andante, followed by 
the allegro, being alone used, thus mak¬ 
ing a number of more appropriate 
length for the average concert. The 
last movement, allegro molto vivace, is 
as a rule played presto, and it seems to 
be a matter of rivalry among concert 
violinists to see who can play this 
movement the fastest. 

The violinist Sarasate made his first 
triumph in Germany, at Leipzig, by the 
execution of this final movement at 
enormous speed and with absolute ac¬ 
curacy. The movement is ineffective 
unless taken with great speed and bril¬ 
liance, and violinists and students 
whose technic is not equal to playing 
it in this manner had better let it 
alone and play something else, or, if 
they wish to play something from the 
concerto, play the andante only. 

Outside of the violin concerto Men¬ 
delssohn has left nothing of real im¬ 
portance for the solo violin, although 
he wrote considerable chamber music. 
The violinist or student whose limited 
technic will not permit of his reveling 
in the gorgeous hues of the concerto 
need not on that account be debarred 
from enjoying the genius of Mendels¬ 
sohn altogether. Industrious compos¬ 
ers and arrangers have made for the 
violin transcriptions and adaptations 
taken from his piano, orchestral and 
other works, almost without number. 
Many of these can be played by violin¬ 
ists of limited technic and some even 
by beginners, 

THE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS FOR 
VIOLIN. 

Mendelssohn’s charming “Songs 
Without Words” are admirably adapted 
for string instruments, and are favor¬ 
ites with violinists and students the 
world over. Arrangements can be had 
for violin and piano, ’cello and piano 
two violins, etc. Friedrich Hermann, 
the late eminent violinist, has made 
a fine arrangement of 36 of the songs 
without words for violin and piano, 
which are published in one volume, 
and Hans Sitt, another eminent violin¬ 
ist, has made transcriptions of 14 select 
songs, also published in one volume, for 
violin and piano. The songs of Men¬ 
delssohn arranged in this form are 
admirably adapted for the amateur or 
student violinist and many of them are 
technically easy, and can be played in 
a fairly effective manner by beginners, 
and yet are music of the highest char¬ 
acter, which is not only delightful to 
listen to, but which will infallibly de¬ 
velop the taste of the student. The 
Songs Without Words” are admirably 
adapted for teaching purposes. The 
devotional style of many of them and 
their quiet, soulful character make 
them peculiarly useful for the violinist 
to play at church services. ' The piano 
accompaniments to some of them can 
be effectively played on the pipe organ 


There are a large number of beauti¬ 
ful pieces for the violin published 
separately which have been adapted 
from the “Songs Without Words and 
other works of Mendelssohn, which are 
not technically difficult. 

Preeminent among these stands the 
“Spring Song” (Friihlingslied). Many 
different arrangements of this beautiful 
composition have been made for the 
violin and piano, and the lovely senti¬ 
ment of the melody adapts itself to the 
violin as if it had been originally written 
for that instrument. It is an extremely 
effective encore number and audiences 
never seem to weary of it. It is one of 
the world’s most popular melodies. 
Other adaptations of Mendelssohn s 
works for the violin and piano which 
are effective and not difficult are the 
“Wedding March” from the “Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream,” the “Priests’ War 
March” from “Athalia” and the “Vene¬ 
tian Gondellied.” The “Spinning Song” 
and the “Rondo Capriccioso,” among 
the most celebrated of Mendelssohn’s 
piano compositions, have also been ar¬ 
ranged for violin and piano, but are 
technically harder than the above. Other 
works adapted for violin and piano are 
the “Canzonetta” from the quartet Op. 
12, the “Andante” from the Fourth 
Quartet, and the “Minuet” from the 
Third Quartet. There is also a good 
arrangement of the Nocturne from the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Hans 
Sitt, the violinist, has made a fine 
arrangement of the Third (Scotch) and 
the Fourth (Italian) Symphonies by 
Mendelssohn for the violin and piano. 

Friedrich Hermann’s arrangement of 
six children’s pieces (Kinderstiike) 
will be found useful to the teacher. 
OTHER EXCELLENT ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mendelssohn's overtures, “Ruy Bias,” 
“Fingalshohle” (Fingal’s Cave, also 
called the “Hebrides”), “Meerestille and 
Gliickliche Fahrt” (Calm Sea and Happy 
Voyage), “Schone Melusine,” and the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” five of his 
most noted overtures, can be obtained, 
arranged for violin and piano, in the 
Edition Peters. This arrangement of 
these beautiful works is not technically 
difficult, possesses great educational 
value, and will give many a delightful 
hour to the amateur or student. The 
teacher would find it a great advantage 
to his advanced pupils to have the violin 
part of the overtures played in unison 
by them, with the accompaniment of 
the piano. 

The “Spring Song,” the “Gondellied.” 
n 1 °^ Wlthout Words,” the Adagio 
Op. 65, No. 1, and other well-known 
compositions of Mendelssohn have also 
been arranged for two violins and piano 
and make delightful violin duets or are 
extremely effective for the use of 
students string orchestra which con- 
msts of first and second violins only 

form of string quartets and other forms 
of chamber music. orms 

Mendelssohn had an excellent 1, 
edge of the violin, having 6 ’SdieSThe 
instrument in boyhood with He ■ 
the well-known violin pedagoje Sfe 
was also fond of playing thf Hola and 
more than once played the viola ’p^rt 
m his octet in public h , part 

his violin Playing in aier. ne ? lected 
piano, but one of Ws b'o'raT ^ the 
** he p,a ^d occasionaUy'andth 5 ^^ 
was amusing to see Lin, u .. tnat !t 
the desk, and struggling wkifr ° Ver 
just as if he were a boy '” Part 

the 

interested with the portLT u- P eatl Y 
with the composition of the^iolL' 


certo, showing how Mendelssohn sub¬ 
mitted the various passages of that 
masterly work to Ferdinand David, 
director of the violin department of the 
Leipzig Conservatory, for criticism and 
advice. David was one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject of violin 
playing, and his advice and suggestions 
on the concerto were of the greatest 
value to Mendelssohn. The famous 
composer deferred to the judgment of 
David in regard to many passages, and 
the concerto was not given to the 
public in permanent form until these 
two master minds had gone over it 
measure by measure, discussing and 
criticising each passage to make it as 
effective as possible. The result is that 
the concerto is rarely violinistic. One 
cannot imagine it being effectively 
played on any other instrument. As 
violinists say, it “lies perfectly” for the 
violin. 

Not every violinist succeeds in ren¬ 
dering Mendelssohn’s compositions 
with the composer’s true spirit. His 
style is characterized by lofty senti¬ 
ment, deep feeling, and exquisite grace, 
and it is these qualities with which the 
violinist must try to invest his per¬ 
formance. An uncouth, uneven, rough 
style or one of exaggerated sentiment, 
with excessive tremolo, inartistic 
liberties with the tempo or any of the 
many serious faults often heard in 
violin performances, is peculiarly 
fatal to the remarkable perfection of 
everything which has come from that 
marvelous musical mind. The violinist 
who hopes to do justice to Mendels¬ 
sohn must have a thoroughly developed 
musical mind, a poetic nature, and 
above all a fine singing tone, since so 
many of his compositions are, as he 
named them, "Songs Without Words.” 


In the hands of careless or inex¬ 
perienced violinists or pupils, a large 
proportion of violin strings are ruined 
before they are put on the violin. A 
violin string is like a fine piece of steel 
wire; it cannot be bent double or 
“kinked” without greatly injuring it. A 
violin string must be handled as one 
would handle a watch spring, without 
getting any kinks in it. Many strings 
are ruined in getting the little gut 
threads off with which the strings are 
tied. When these are cut off with a 
knife, great care must be taken not to 
allow the blade to gash the violin 
as even a slight cut will cause 
the string to break at that point in a 
short time. For cutting these little 
threads of gut with which the strings 
are tied as they come from the maker, 
there is nothing better than the finger 
nail clippers which are sold every¬ 
where, and which cost but twenty-five 
cents. Every violinist and every 
student should have one. 

Strings should not be le f tumbling 
around the case in an old piece of 
paper. In the case of gut strings, they 
not only dry out when exposed to the 
air but they will get crumpled and all 
but ruined. Strings should be kept in 
an air-tight glass or metal jar, which 
will preserve them a long time in their 
original condition. A wide-mouthed 
glass jar with a ground glass stopper 
is excellent for keeping strings in con¬ 
dition. It is also possible to get small 
Jars, made of metal or glass, small 
enough to go in the violin case, which 
have metal covers which screw on the 
jar and thus render it air-tight. 
, p “ a ! ly strings are ruined by being 
„ p j e pocket ’ where they become 
crumpled and bent, and injured by per- 
P ation, which is very penetrating, 
especially in warm weather. When the 
lohnist buys strings at the dealer’s he 
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should either take his string case along 
to put them in, or else see that the 
dealer wraps the strings carefully in 
waterproof paper and puts them in a 
pasteboard box. G strings should be 
bought straight, as they are wire 
covered and if coiled in a small coil 
the string is apt to be injured. The 
dealer can usually supply a long paste¬ 
board “G string box” if the customer 
asks for it. Many violinists, when they 
buy G strings, carry them home in the 
hat, coiled inside under the hat band, 
and it is quite a convenient way to 
carry them. 


THE VIOLIN SOUNDPOST. 

The average diameter of a violin 
soundpost should be very nearly one- 
quarter of an inch. It may vary slight¬ 
ly above or below the thickness men¬ 
tioned. It will be found, however, that 
different instruments often require dif¬ 
ferent diameter of soundposts for the 
best effect. It will be found that a 
rather large post is best for an instru¬ 
ment that has a light, thin top. In 
most cases trial should be made with 
posts of different diameter and careful 
note taken of the effect upon the tone 
of each, after having been put in the 
right position. The latter condition is 
the most difficult thing of all to obtain. 
The best tonal results will follow plac¬ 
ing the soundpost just the thickness of 
the violin top in rear of the right foot 
of the bridge. The thickness of the top 
at this point can be ascertained only by 
calipering. When fitted properly, above 
and below, the post should stand as 
nearly perpendicular as possible, both 
ends fitting, of course, accurately to the 
plates. Increased brilliancy and solid¬ 
ity of tone result when, after placing 
the post as exactly in line with the 
right foot of the bridge as is the base 
bar with the left foot, measuring al¬ 
ways from the outside of both bar and 
post, and providing the post stands per¬ 
fectly fitted at both ends without 
springing the plates, by forcing both 
ends carefully outward about a sixteenth 
of an inch. The strings should be let 
down to prevent any pressure upon the 
top while the post is being fitted. 
These rules for making and setting a 
soundpost are applicable chiefly where 
the violin is proper! ' made and the 
base bar set in right position. A base 
bar wrongly located will hoodoo any 
violin. The rules herein given for set¬ 
ting soundposts apply to violins, violas, 
’cellos and basses .—Joel B. Swett. 


A COMMON ERROR. 

A gentleman who took lessons from 
me owned a valuable violin. He paid, 
he told me, $4,700 for it. Sometimes 
he would bring it and sometimes not. 
In an adjoining room was a lady artist, 
who was quite musical, played the 
piano well and a member of the Han¬ 
del and Haydn Society. She would 
frequently see this gentleman and 
asked about him, and I told her about 
the violin. One day he came for his 
lesson, and after he had gone she said, 
"she had been very rude, as her sister 
and she had listened at the keyhole and 
heard the violin.” She went in raptures 
over the “rich, full musical tones” of 
that instrument and longed to see it; 
for it was “certainly wonderful.” 

I was dumfounded for the moment,' 
as he had not brought his violin that 
day, but played on one I had here 
costing $2.50. I did not have the heart 
to dispell the illusion, so told her the 
next time he brought it I would show 
it to her.—G eo. Brayley in the Metro¬ 
nome. 


THE ETUDE 


VALUABLE QUESTIONS. 

“Subscriber” writes The Etude for 
answers to a series of questions which 
are of such general interest that they 
deserve an answer in detail. 

1. Do you think it is possible to learn 
to play the violin as well as the best 
violinists in our theatres if one begins 
at the age of nineteen and has talent for 
music? 

It is practically impossible to learn 
to play the violin well commencing as 
late as nineteen years. It is possible 
that our correspondent might learn suf¬ 
ficiently well at this age to play the 
second violin parts, which, as the music 
is arranged at the present day for thea¬ 
tre orchestras, consists principally of 
chords. The technic required to play 
the music used in the best theatre or¬ 
chestras in our large cities, so far as the 
first violin part is concerned, could not 
be acquired commencing at such an 
age. A pupil should commence at eight 
or ten years of age if he is to acquire 
a really fine tone and good technic on 
a string instrument. 

2. Are there any new violins made 
that are as good for solo purposes as 
any old violins, excepting the Cremona 
violins? 

Ah, that is the question! You touch 
upon a discussion which has been rag¬ 
ing for the last hundred years, and 
which has consumed tons of paper and 
seas of ink. Thousands of violinists 
and violin makers will answer yes, and 
thousands of other violinists no. One 
thing is, however, certain: the vast ma¬ 
jority of violin soloists choose to play 
on old violins. If they cannot get Cre¬ 
mona instruments they purchase old 
violins made by obscure Italian, French 
or German makers. All old violins are 
not good, however. A good new violin 
is much better than a poor old one. I 
have known violinists to insist on play¬ 
ing on some wretched old trap of a vio¬ 
lin simply because it was “old,” when a 
good new violin, made on correct prin¬ 
ciples, would have been vastly better. 
The great violinists of the world insist 
on having the best Cremona violins 
their purse will command. 

3. At what age did the world’s great¬ 
est violinists become famous? 

Most of the great violinists com¬ 
menced the study of the violin in their 
earliest childhood. Spohr, we are told, 
commenced between the ages of four 
and five, and Paganini is said to have 
been a good violinist at six. Most of 
the great historic violinists had ac¬ 
quired the greater part of their technic 
and become famous before the age of 
twenty. Many of them were boy prodi¬ 
gies who traveled the world over while 
still in their teens. 

4. How many years does it take for 
the average student of the violin to 
play ordinary music at sight? 

An answer to this question is impos¬ 
sible because we do not know what our 
correspondent means by “ordinary 
music,” besides, “sight reading” is a 
gift. Some very good musicians are 
sometimes poor sight readers. A tal¬ 
ented violin student should commence 
to read at sight fairly easy music, ex¬ 
tending into the positions, in four or 
five years’ study, practicing two hours 
per day, and studying with a good 

5. Are short, and rather thick, fingers 
a drawback to good violin playing? 

In many ways they are. There are 
so many stretches of a tenth, at least 
in violin compositions of any difficulty, 
and such wide stretches in arpeggio 
and chord passages, that a violin stu¬ 
dent with stubby fingers is at some 
disadvantage in playing such passages 
absolutely as written. Chromatic pas¬ 
sages in the upper positions also offer 
great difficulties at times to the violin¬ 


ist with fingers abnormally thick at the 
end, owing to the fact that the tones 
lie so close together. Still there have 
been eminent violinists whose hands 
were not large and whose fingers were 
short and stubby. Ferdinand David, 
a violinist of great eminence, possessed 
hands which were comparatively small. 
A violin student with a small hand 
need not he deterred from study on 
that account, however, as witness the 
remarkable performances of clever 
children and violinistic prodigies, who 
give in some instances excellent rendi¬ 
tions of some of the great works of 
the literature of the violin, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that their hands are 
small, and have not nearly reached 
their full development. It is usually 
possible to change passages where the 
hand of the performer is too small to 
execute it as written. 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF 
VIOLINS. 

Old violins, no matter how carefully 
they are kept, are peculiarly sensitive 
to atmospheric changes, and are very 
apt to come unglued in warm, damp 
weather. Especially is this the case 
with old instruments with weak, thin 
wood in which there are many cracks 
which have frequently been repaired. 
Keeping such instruments in repair is 
quite an item of expense, as they can 
only be safely entrusted to a first class 
violin repairer, whose charges are quite 
high as a rule. A friend of mine re¬ 
cently had some regluing done, of her 
violin—a fine Klotz—by one of the 
leading violin repairers in the United 
States. It held very well for a few 
months and then came unglued in the 
same place. She wrote to the repairer 
asking him to do the work over again 
without charge. The latter refused, 
claiming that it was impossible to 
guarantee work of this character. His 
letter throws so much light on the sub¬ 
ject of the repairing of violins from the 
standpoint of the repairer, that I am 
sure it will prove of interest. The re¬ 
pairer wrote: 

“We cannot guarantee repairs, much 
though we should like to do so. They 
are like a violin G st-ring, liable to last 
for years, and just as liable to give out 
in a short time. Glue is subject to 
atmospheric conditions in musical in¬ 
struments, as well as in furniture and 
everything else where it is used. If 
we conscientiously felt that the fault 
lay with our workmen we would say, 
send the violin to us and we will put 
it in shape gratis, but this we cannot 
do as we do not feel that we should be 
held in any way to blame. 

“The young lady referred to should 
have no complaint to make even if 
she must have her instrument repaired 
occasionally. We venture to say there 
is not a Stradivarius, Guarnerius or 
Amati violin in existence that is being 
used daily that does not go into the 
hands of repairers for adjustment and 
other attention, at least twice and per¬ 
haps more times every year. Some 
artists have their instruments attended 
to every month. If this is true of the 
fine old masterpieces there is no rea¬ 
son why a cheaper instrument should 
not occasionally need attention.” 

As this is from a firm through whose 
hands many of the finest violins in the 
country pass, it is interesting as show¬ 
ing what constant attention fine old 
violins require. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

L. J.—I have no doubt that the queer 
grating noise you say your violin 
makes is caused by the fact that your 
chin-rest touches the tail-piece. If so, 
move your chin-rest so that it is 


separated from the tail-piece at least 
an eighth of an inch, and you will 
have no further trouble. 

C. P.—You complain of the 
“screechy” tone you make on the 
higher notes. It is likely that you play 
with the bow too far from the bridge. 
When the higher tones are played the 
bow should approach closely to the 
bridge. 


Theodore Spiering 


Six Artist Studies 

for violin alone. Op. 4. 
Published by 


LAUTERBACH & KUHN 

LEIPZIG 


One of the most important contributions to 
violin literature in recent years. 
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THE ETUDE 



CHILDREN’S PAGE 


This Page is Not Designed to be Solely of Value to Children, but 
is also Intended to Provide Teachers with Material 
to be Used with Children. 


THE STORY OF THE CHILDHOOD AND 
YOUTH OF MENDELSSOHN. 

BY C. A. BROWNE. 

A great many famous people were born in 1809, 
just a hundred years ago—our own Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, for one. And surely it was a lucky Friday that 
brought the little Felix Mendelssohn into the world, 
on February 3 of that same year, at Hamburg, Ger¬ 
many. He was the son of a wealthy banker, 
Abraham Mendelssohn, and never, for even one day 
in his whole life, did he need to shiver with cold, 
or go hungry, as poor little Franz Schubert used to 
do. And they named him P'elix, which is the Latin 
word for “happy"—and just described his surround¬ 
ings and natural disposition. 

The name Mendelssohn means the son of Mendel, 
and is the usual Jewish way of forming names. For 
he belonged to that wonderfully gifted race, whose 
far-away country was, once upon a time, the land 
of music and melody—the race that produced King 
David, called “the sweet singer of Israel,” whose 
beautiful Psalms are yet said and sung in our 
churches; and whose people built the. great Temple 
of Jerusalem, nearly three thousand years ago— 
when our own ancestors were still barbarians—like 
the American Indians. 

There were Fanny, Felix, Rebecca and Paul. The 
father was himself a fine-looking man, and the 
mother, whose name was Leah, is described as 
both beautiful and talented, in many ways, so it is 
no wonder that the children were so clever and so 
good-looking. 


A SPLENDID MOTHER. 

Being very musical herself, the mother was 
Fanny’s earliest teacher, and guided her so skillfully 
through the most difficult studies of Bach that when 
the little girl was but a mere child she was able to 
play—from memory, mind you—not only a great 
quantity of Beethoven’s and Mozart’s music, but 
twenty-four of Bach’s fugues—enough work to 
frighten any of us. 

She was nearly four years older than Felix, and 
both of the children received the same thorough 
musical discipline; first from the mother—later, 
when they were seven and eleven respectively, 
they were taught by Madame Bigot, who was a 
remarkable musician, and, still later, by the grim and 
tyrannical music teacher Zelter, whose words of 
praise were so rare that they were counted as pure 
gold. He also taught the children thorough-bass 
and composition. They had another teacher for the 
violin, and still another for drawing. 

For all that their parents were rich, they were all 
kept so closely to their lessons that in after years 
Felix used to tell how much they enjoyed the Sun¬ 
days, because it was the only day that they did 
not have to get up at five o’clock in the morning, to 
work; and crawling out of a nice, warm bed at five 
o’clock in the morning is no joke. 

Felix was eleven years old when he entered the 
Singakademie, as an alto, where he took his place in 
the singing class among the grown-up people in 
his child’s suit. Talented as he was, h- was a boy 
just the same, and it was desperately hard work to 
keep still. He had a great habit of thrusting his 
hands down into the slanting pockets of his little 
trousers, and rocking his curly head from side to 
side, as he shifted restlessly from one foot to the 
other. 

He had large brown eyes, and a delicate mouth 
with a pleasant little smile at the corners; full of 
fun at all times, yet so considerate of those around 
him that his manners were winning and attractive. 
He always loved sweetmeats and had a special weak¬ 
ness for cherry pie. 

All his life he was a great letter writer; we can 


still read these, for many of them have been pub¬ 
lished. But, unlike most boys, or girls, either, for 
that matter, he had a passion for neatness. He also 
had a business-like habit of doing one thing at a 
time, and doing it well. He once told about playing 
a trill, several minutes a day, for a number of 
months, till he had perfected it to his satisfaction. 

Joachim said that his staccato touch was the most 
remarkable thing, for life and crispness; and that 
when he played the “Spring Song,’’ of the “Songs 
Without Words,” it was quite electrifying. 

His chord-playing was beautiful; but he never 
strained the instrument in the least—nor hammered. 
Strict time was another of his hobbies. He speaks 
of “nice, strict tempo” as something particularly 
pleasing. 

The only trouble was that, being so gifted, and 
having such a wonderful memory, his brain was 
too active for the young, growing body; and it was 
only by long, restful sleeps that nature could repair 
the over-strain of his waking hours. 

When he was in his twelfth year, he began to 
compose, systematically. And his symphonies, 
operas, quartets and concertos, as well as other 
works, were not written for exercise only. 

He had the great benefit of hearing his com¬ 
positions performed, which was a thing that many 
other musicians have wished for in vain. Then, too, 
he had the practice of conducting, and in playing 
before an audience. 


INTERESTING HOME MUSICAL PARTIES. 

It was customary with the Mendelssohn family to 
have musical parties every other Sunday morning— 
that is, twice a month—with a small orchestra. They 
played in the large dining-room of the house, and 
the programs included one or more of Felix’s com¬ 
positions. 

Either he or Fanny, or perhaps both, took the 
pianoforte part, while Rebecca sang, and Paul played 
the ’cello. But it was always Felix who conducted, 
even when he was so small that he had to stand 
upon a stool, to be seen. 

The room was not big enough for a large audience; 
but it was always full on these occasions, and there 
were few musicians of note who passed through 
Berlin without being present. 

Moscheles, then called “the prince of pianists,” 
though just turned thirty, was among the great 
artists^ who loved Felix and his pleasant home. He 
says: “It is a family such as I have never known 
before; Felix, a mature artist, and yet but fifteen; 
Fanny, extraordinarily gifted, playing Bach’s fugues 
by heart, and with astonishing correctness—in fact, 
a thorough musician. The parents gave me the im¬ 
pression of the highest cultivation.” 

Felix rarely played from a book of music. Even 
works like Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony he knew 
by heart. 

In performing the operettas and operas at the 
family concerts, no attempt was made to act them 
The characters were distributed, as far as the musi¬ 
cal parts were concerned, but the dialogue was read 
out from the piano and the chorus sat around the 
chumg-room table. It must have been delightfully 
mtormal. Zelter, though unsociable by nature was 
usually present, and would criticise the piece after 
the performance. Sometimes he praised, and some 
times he blamed, but Felix took it all in good part 

Theatricals were often gotten up, and music went 
on every evening, more or less. The parents were 
so hospitable that there was a constant comin~ and 
going of young, clever and distinguished people who 
made the suppers charmingly gay and noisy’ and 
among whom Felix was the prime favorite. 


HIS TALENTED SISTER. 

vas also the bright, enthusiastic Fann 
n great musical gifts, as well as her ini 


ma te companionship with her famous brother, have 
made he- name familiar to us. She was. the insepa¬ 
rable companion of all h.s studies, and his equal, as 
raDie y invr for comnnsitirv,* .... 


f—as skill went. Her love for composition 
irreoressible, and she is said to have been unacknowl- 
IXed author of some of his finest ’Songs Without 
Words ” Among these may be mentioned Nos. 2, 
Tand 12 in Opus VIII, and Nos. 7. 10 and 12, i„ 
Opus ix’. No doubt there are others that have not 
yet been identified. 

' Once upon a time long after, when Felix visited 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, the Queen sang 
for him one of his own songs, as she supposed- 
“Fairer and Fairer;’’ but Felix was honest enough 
to own up that his sister had composed it. How¬ 
ever, in those days, it was not considered proper 
for a woman to appear before the public as a com¬ 
poser So it was not until years afterwards that 
Fanny ventured to publish anything in her own 
name. . . . . , 

Being so handsome, it is quite notable that Fanny 
was not vain. She did not care especially for iux- 
ury, or for fine clothes, but she enjoyed beautiful 
things—flowers and scenery. She was fond of meet¬ 
ing people of talent and refinement, and is said to 
have been a most constant and faithful friend to 
those she loved. 

His father did not intend that Felix should be a 
musician by profession, and it was only with the 
greatest reluctance that lie afterwards gave his 
consent. It was simply as an amateur that the 
lad was given such a thorough course in composi¬ 
tion, piano, violin and organ-playing— in fact, every¬ 
thing that relates to the theory and practice of 
music as an art. 

On his fifteenth birthday, February 3, 1824, the 
fourth opera that Felix had composed was fully re¬ 
hearsed. This was a great event in the boy’s life, 
for at supper, after the conclusion of the work, the 
gruff old Zelter, adopting freemason phrasing, 
raised him from the grade of “apprentice.” and pro¬ 
nounced him an “assistant,” in the name of Mozart, 
of Haydn and of Bach. 

During the summer of that vear, the father took 
Felix and Rebecca on a visit to Dobberan, a water¬ 
ing-place on the shores of the Baltic. Here Felix 
caught his first glimpse of the sea: and the impres¬ 
sion which it made upon him was afterwards repro¬ 
duced in the Meeresstille Overture. This is founded 
upon the poem by Goethe, called "Meeresstille and 
Gltickliche Fahrt”—that is, “Calm Sea and Prosper¬ 
ous Voyage.” 

AN ADMIRABLE HOME. 

As the Mendelssohn family were beginning to out¬ 
grow the accommodations of the grandmother’s 
house, and the father had become one of the leading 
bankers of Berlin, they removed to a large, attract¬ 
ive house in the suburbs. It is the address which 
we see mentioned in so many of Mendelssohn’s let¬ 
ters—No. 3 of the Leipziger Strasse. It was a beau¬ 
tiful old house, with spacious, lofty rooms, and a 
fine stretch of ground — about ten acres —which wa3 
half park and half garden, with noble trees and 
lovely flowers. The house itself contained a large 
room, precisely fitted for large music parties or 
private theatricals. There, was- also a garden, or 
summer-house, that was capable of containing sev¬ 
eral hundred persons, which was a perfect place for 
the home concerts. 

It was here, during the summer of 1826, though 
only seventeen years of age. that he composed that 
wonderful overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with its airy fairy lightness, which is so 
beautifully descriptive of Shakespeare’s play of the 
same name. Felix and Fanny played it as a piano 
duet, many a time, before it was played by an 
oichestra. And it was an odd thing that he did not 
compose the music for the rest of the play until he 
was just twice seventeen years old. But it is with 
this overture that he makes his bow to us as a 
inished musician, leaving behind him the lovable 
h “-ri, b0 £r With whom we are so loath to part. 

1 j u Happy Musician,” he is called, and let us be 
glad that he escaped the dreadful trials of poverty, 
disappointment and ill-health that embittered the 
ives of those other great artists— Beethoven. Schu- 
"nd Schumann. 


bert ; 


“DtFFERENT roads lead to Parnassus; but on first 
„m„ m 5 ° n t * le ' r journey they have, each and all, for 
, '? le to walk t,le same road, till they come to a 
place where many different roads branch off. * * * 
with . great masters who have traveled the same road 
c,v j u . ccess are tf ie most likely to conduct others.”- 
Joshua Reynolds. 
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OUTLINE FOR A MENDELSSOHN 
CLUB MEETING. 

BY MRS. HERMANN KOTZSCHMAR. 

One of the most successful teachers 
I ever knew organized a “Mendelssohn 
Club,” and her ideas were so practical 
and helpful that I thought they might 
benefit others. 

Helen Thornton was a devoted 
student of Mendelssohn, and, deeply 
imbued as she was with a veneration 
for all the great tone masters, Mendel¬ 
sohn peculiarly appealed to her. 

“I can hardly explain my admiration 
for the man and his music,” she would 
say. when urged to give a reason for 
her preference, “except that in all he 
has written his character is so fully re- 
vealed—his simplicity, his sincerity, his 
purity, his impetuosity, his lovableness, 
and above all his utter consecration to 
his art: all shine forth in each ‘Song 
Without Words,’ in the Concertos, 
Overtures, ‘St, Paul,’ and the matchless 
•Elijah.’ ” 

Helen was a born music teacher—in 
fact, an enthusiast in her profession. 
Of unusual ability, .all her talents had 
been stimulated and trained by foreign 
travel and study. In early womanhood, 
losing her parents and fortune while 
abroad, she returned to her native vil¬ 
lage of Riverbank, in an eastern state, 
determined to devote herself to teach¬ 
ing on as broad lines as she could 
devise. 

“It is not the children only I’m to 
teach,” was her earnest thought, “I 
must reach the parents, especially the 
mothers, and make them realize how 
essential it is for them to be actively 
interested in what their sons and 
daughters are doing musically, and to 
do it with them.” 

Helen began her work with house to 
house visiting; by no means to solicit 
pupils, for these came in numbers 
beyond her time to devote to them, but 
for a “heart to heart” talk with the 
mothers; and when one is vitally inter¬ 
ested in one’s work, how soon this is 
felt, and how quickly the way opens 
for success. The mothers literally 
hung upon Helen’s words, and when 
she said, “I want to immediately 
organize a Mendelssohn Club for pupils 
and mothers, and I want each mother 
to be an active member,” one and all 
pledged their support. 

“You don’t expect us to play 
Mendelssohn’s music,” queried Mrs. 
Stone, somewhat dismayed. “Oh, no,” 
was the smiling assurance. “There is 
much to know about Mendelssohn’s 
music which does not involve its execu¬ 
tion —that we will leave to the piano 
pupils. What I desire is your interest, 
your cooperation, your presence at our 
weekly meetings. By giving these, you 
prove that music is as vital to you as 
you wish it to be to your children. I 
shall give the use of my musical library 
to the club. I want the mothers to 
read Mendelssohn’s life, write papers, 
and discuss with us the man as well as 
the musician. 

HOW THE CLUB STARTED. 

The news that a Mendelssohn Club 
had been organized, with president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
(for an assessment of $1.00' was asked 
to defray incidental expenses,) spread 
like wildfire through Riverbank, and 
in a week Helen had a long waiting 
list of pupils, while at the first meeting 
of the club the mothers of all the pupils 
were present. 

In telling me afterward of this first 
meeting, Helen said, “It was a joy 
to look upon all those eager faces — 
mothers and children. To many of 
them Mendelssohn and music itself 
were but a name, so I prefaced the 
actual business meeting of the club by 


an informal talk on music, striving to 
show them how wonderfully it glorified 
our daily living. 

"Of course,” Helen continued, “our 
interest naturally centers now in the 
musician after whom our club is named, 
and I hope our organization will meas¬ 
ure up to the meaning of his Christian 
name of Felix—happy, fortunate. As¬ 
suredly Felix Mendelssohn lived worthy 
of his name and high ancestry.” 

Helen sketched briefly the beautiful 
home life, the ideal relation that existed 
between Felix and his idolized sister 
Fanny. “It was this ‘Sister Fanny’ to 
whom are credited some of the lovely 
‘Songs Without Words,’ and so close 
was the musical association of the 
two that they often wrought as one. 
The name ‘Songs Without Words’ is 
most appropriate, as the song sings 
itself upon the piano with the ac- 
■ companiment as a shadowy back¬ 
ground;” and, to the unbounded delight 
of the club, Helen went to the piano 
and played “The Venetian Gondellied,” 
the “Serenade,” and the exquisite. 
“Duetto.” 

MENDELSSOHN’S BRILLIANCY. 

Mendelssohn’s career as a composer 
was outlined. His brilliancy as a writer 
was shown in the famous letters from 
Italy, and extracts read from the 
chapter “Music of the Holy Week in 
Rome,” where he says, “The Miserere 
commences with a chord, softly 
breathed, and gradually branching off 
into two choirs. This beginning, and 
its full harmonic vibration, made the 
deepest impression on me.” 

Mendelssohn’s sojourn in London, his 
friendship with Queen Victoria, and 
anecdotes of his playing duets with 
the queen and her singing for him, 
pleased the younger members vastly; 
while a description of his untimely 
death impressed all most profoundly. 

When the meeting was concluded, 
pupils and parents crowded about the 
teacher, expressing their delight, de¬ 
claring nothing could keep them from 
the weekly meetings. “Well, if that 
is so,” laughed Helen, “I have a further 
plan to divulge. You see, comparative¬ 
ly few in number get the benefit of 
our Mendelssohn Club meetings, and 
I wish we could branch out and reach 
a larger percentage of our people, at 
least three or four times a winter.” 
“Only tell us how, and we’ll do it,” was 
the encouraging response from bright, 
energetic Mrs. Milton. Helen gave her 
a grateful glance as she continued, 
“I suggest our Club issuing three 
hundred course tickets for five concerts, 
at three dollars. The club members 
(there are forty of us) can easily dis¬ 
pose of these. That will be nine hun¬ 
dred dollars for expenses, and evening 
tickets will surely bring us an addi¬ 
tional hundred. For one thousand dol¬ 
lars I know we can have five delightful 
concerts, which will do much to raise 
our musical standard, and make known 
to many the charms of music.” 

This plan was ultimately carried out 
with success far beyond the originator’s 
most sanguine expectations, and proved 
a great educational factor, creating such 
an interest in everything musical that 
Riverbank soon became famed as a 
music loving community. 

A MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL. 

It was in the Autumn that the club 
was started, and, after it had been in 
operation several weeks, the interest 
growing with each successive meeting, 
Helen decided to propose a Mendels¬ 
sohn Memorial Festival for February 
third, the 100th anniversary of the com¬ 
poser’s birth. This proved to be the 
crowning event of the year’s work. 
Three programs were prepared and parts 
assigned, for Miss Thornton’s class was 
so large and all the Mendelssohn Club 


were so eager to participate that it 
was deemed advisable to hold the Festi¬ 
val three successive evenings. Febru¬ 
ary third soon became the Musical 
Mecca toward which the thoughts of 
each one turned, and earnest and ef¬ 
fective work was done to prepare a 
festival worthy of their beloved master. 
From the youngest to the oldest pupil, 
each showed an eagerness to take part 
which was most gratifying to Helen. 
One little maid of eleven said, “Oh, 
may I play my ‘Klavier-Stiick.’ I’ll 
memorize it, and do it just as well 
as I possibly can. I’ll remember about 
the strong accent on the third beat, and 
I’ll make the loveliest diminuendo on 
the double thirds. Please say ‘Yes,’ 
Miss Thornton.” Needless to say this 
wish was gratified, and “Klavier-Stiick” 
received an encore at the concert. 
Naturally to Ruth Weyman was given 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” for she had 
worked upon it several years and played 
it with a delicacy and fairy-like light¬ 
ness that would not have shamed 
DePachmann. The introduction to the 
. Rondo, with its soft legato-staccato 
chords, was played most musically; but 
the Rondo, with its extreme rapidity 
and lightness, roused the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Helen’s aim throughout her teaching 
was not only to have pupil’s play Men¬ 
delssohn’s music, but to learn to know 
the man — to grasp the underlying prin¬ 
ciples of uprightness which formed his 
character. In this way only, she 
argued, can a composer’s musical 
thoughts be adequately interpreted. 
With this in view, three special papers 
were prepared for the Festival by mem¬ 
bers of the Mendelssohn Club, taking 
up different aspects of his life, and show¬ 
ing how one and all contributed to the 
growth of his genius and influenced 
the writing of his masterpieces. 

At last the long-looked-for February 
third came. The pupils transformed 
the studio into a bower of green, 
festooning walls and pictures with 
wreathing. A large view of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s birthplace in Hamburg, first at¬ 
tracted the eye on entering. On either 
side were pictures of Berlin University, 
where the composer studied and Leip- 
sic, where much of his life work 
was done. Mendelssohn’s photographs, 
from early boyhood to his death at 
thirty-nine, showed the same sensitive, 
highbred features, time but intensifying 
the -marks of thought and study, early 
discernable. A raised platform at one 
end of the studio supported the grand 
piano, at the side of which was a life 
size picture of Mendelssohn upon an 
easel. From one side of the easel de¬ 
pended a large laurel wreath, and 
across the top of the framed picture 
the German and American flags were 
entwined, showing that in love and 
veneration America claimed the com¬ 
poser as well as Germany. Chairs 
grouped about the platform were oc¬ 
cupied by the pupils taking part in the 
program, thus making it less formal 
than it would have been otherwise. 
The girls wore simple muslin gowns, 
and at the close of the program served 
lemonade and fancy crackers. 

FIRST EVENING’S PROGRAM. 


Duet.Overture, “Ruy Bias.” 

Solo.(a) Consolation. 

(b) Song of Victory. 

(c) Tarentelle. 

Solo.Klavier-Stiick, Opus 72, 

No. 1. 

Vocal Solo.. “But the Lord is Mindful of 
His Own,” from St. Paul. 

Paper.Outline of Mendelssohn’s 

life and works. 

Solo.(a) Gondellied. 

(b) Hunting Song. 

Solo.Rondo Capriccioso. 

Duet.Wedding March. 


SECOND EVENING’S PROGRAM. 

Duet.March from Capriccio, 

Opus 22, for Four 
Hands. 

Vocal Solo.. “It is enough,” from 


“Elijah.” 

Solo.Scherzo, in E Minor. 

Paper.Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 

Praise,” and Oratorios, 

“St. Paul” and “Elijah.” 

Solo.(a) Spring Song. 

(b) Venetian Gondellied, in 
. G Minor. 

(c) Fantasie, Opus 16, No. 1. 

Song.... (a)“On the Wings of Song.” 

(b) Greeting. 

Duet.War March of the Priests, 

from “Athalia.” 

THIRD EVENING’S PROGRAM. 

Solo.(a) Spinning Song. 

(b) Funeral March. 

(c) Volkeslied. 

Vocal Duet... I Would That My Love. 

Paper.Mendelssohn’s Influence 

upon Music. 

Solo.Scherzo, in Eb minor. 

Opus 4. Prelude in E 
Minor, No. 1. 

Duet.Music to “Midsummer 

Night’s Dream,” (Over¬ 
ture, Scherzo or Noc¬ 
ture). 


As the last strains of the immortal 
Wedding March fell on their ears the 
enthusiasm of the audience was electri¬ 
fying and cries of “Bravo! Bravo!” 
broke forth. Then one of the fathers in 
Riverbank arose and said, “I but voice 
the feeling of the community in ex¬ 
pressing appreciation of Miss Thorn¬ 
ton’s work amongst us and we all 
desire to give sincere thanks for 
many delightful evenings enjoyed 
in this studio as the results of 
her faithful and efficient efforts. Some¬ 
what embarrassed, the young teacher 
thanked the audience for their kind and 
appreciative attention. “I cannot let 
you go without summing up, as it were, 
the meaning of these musical meetings 
—our Mendelssohn Festival. I. realize 
but too keenly that of late years it has 
been the fashion to decry Mendels¬ 
sohn’s music, and to deny him the 
crown of genius; to speak of his work 
as effeminate and lacking in virility and 
originality. 

“The sublime oratorio of‘Elijah’ should 
prove sufficient refutation of such judg¬ 
ment. While the programs given this 
week may not show the full flower of 
his genius, surely they convincingly 
prove his spontaneity and deep tender¬ 
ness of expression, his inspirations be¬ 
ing vigorous and uplifting. When we 
turn from the musician to the man, 
where in the annals of music can be 
found his superior? Pure in heart, ab¬ 
horring evil in every form, he was ab¬ 
solutely devoid of envy, always rejoic¬ 
ing in another’s success. Possessing 
all the world could .offer of riches and 
adulation, he was unspoiled by either. 
Throughout all his relations as son, 
brother, husband, father and friend he 
was faithful from beginning to end. 
The life of Felix Mendelssohn is open 
to the, closest scrutiny; not one act is 
there which friends would hide. His 
life, his genius are but the complement, 
the one of the other, and each glows 
the brighter as we view the other. And 
so, dear friends, each year we love to 
set apart this day of February third, 
to live again in memory with one who 
glorified this human life, and by his 
genius makes us realize our infinite 
possibilities.” 


Answers to the puzzles in the No¬ 
vember and December issues will ap¬ 
pear next month. 
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ductory purposes, we are offering this 
volume at 20 cents, postpaid, if cash 
accompanies the order. If the book 
is to be charged, postage will be addi¬ 
tional. 


THE ETUDE 

Music Folio Our regular music folio First Grade Studies. We have in Exercises 1 for Young Book T'nf 
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Kindergarten We have received hun- so tbat this ordinary music folio for make piano study interesting. Vol. I i s much used. It contains the 

Method. dreds of letters asking use on tbe piano can also be used as a Our introductory price for this vol- fj rs t an( j second books as printed in 

if there was any practi- carrying satchel without rolling or ume will be only 20 cents, postpaid, if the usual sheet form, 
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garten methods have grown up to meet the retail and professional selling price 10 Piano Studies, published, not that 
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The Musical Kindergarten Method by 1909 Calendars. On another page of They are the finest set of studies that 
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Music Supplies. Now that the holi¬ 
days are over and the 
teacher’s work has recommenced, the 
need of new or additional teaching ma¬ 
terial comes to the fore. The lull that 


formation of taste. 

There is a very general interest in this issue. 
Kindergarten methods, and parents 
especially desire the best possible in- Czerny’s n 
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important features, the supplying of all 
kinds of music and music books being 
another, and, in some respects, a more 
important part of it. Both these 
branches of the business are conducted 
on a thoroughly up-to-date plan calcu¬ 
lated to give satisfaction in every par- 
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Little Velocity Studies This volume 
Without Octaves, Op. 242. is now ready 
By L. Kohler. and the 

special offer 

is hereby withdrawn, but we shall be son „ q _ 
pleased to send the book for examina- f or low 


is only 20 cents, postpaid, and there 
is not a single piece in the volume that 
does not sell for double this amount in 
sheet form. This offer will no doubt 
be withdrawn next month, so order 
press two before 4he new year. 
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By F. W. Root. 
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conditions, has been no exception to 
the rule; we mention this not to boast, 
but to show that our patrons are ap¬ 
preciative, and that our reputation is 
based upon something substantial. 

f 4 ’ s our desire to interest all pos¬ 
sible new customers, and we are sure 
that there are many who, if they knew 
of it, would be glad to avail themselves 
of our system of dealing; to all such 
we extend a hearty invitation to write 
us for terms and catalogues.' 

Czerny’s no Exercises, This popular 
Op. 453. and u seful 

, , opus will be 

added to the Presser Collection, pub¬ 
lished complete in one volume. The 
work is nearly ready, but during the 
current month we are offering it at a 
special introductory price.. The exer¬ 
cises are more varied in character and 
cover a wider range, probably, than any 
other opus by Czerny. They are rather 
rief and each one is intended to bring 
out some particular rhythmic or tech¬ 
nical point. They grade from two to 
tour, arranged in progressive order. 

During the current month we are 
0 .® np g 4his volume at 20 cents, post¬ 
paid, if cash accompanies the order. If 
work is charged, postage will be 


. - — • — which a subscription 

The Etude” is included, made by 
any reputable publisher or subscription 


agency. 
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Organ Repertoire. This volume is now 
nearly ready, but 
the special offer will be continued dur¬ 
ing the current month, which will prob¬ 
ably be the last. This will be a very 
useful volume considered from all 
standpoints. It will be suitable for 
teaching purposes, and will contain 
numbers available for church work, for 
recitals, concerts and for special occa¬ 
sions. The numbers are chiefly of in¬ 
termediate grade; all are of real inter¬ 
est. This volume will prove a real 
addition to the library of an organist. 
The work will be gotten out in hand¬ 
some form, substantially bound in 
cloth. Printing and paper will be of the 
best. 

For introductory purposes during the 
current month, the special price will 
be 63 cents, postpaid, if cash accom¬ 
panies the order. If the book is to 
be charged, postage will be additional. 

How Not to Order. A great many of 
our customers 
write to us, “send us the same as last 
time,” and many of the orders re¬ 
ferred to have been selections. It is 
almost impossible for us to fill such 
orders because we do not keep a record 
of what has been sent. Our music is 
all charged by price, and it is only 
through the memory of the clerk who 
has filled the previous order that such 
an order can be filled correctly. In 
ordering it is always best to state pre¬ 
cisely what is needed avoiding any 
reference to past transactions. It is 
not generally known that we fill from 
600 to 800 orders every day, and it is 
next to impossible to remember just 
what has been sent to any particular 
customer. 

Complete School of This splendid 
Technic. By.Philipp. work is now 
ready and the 
special offer is hereby withdrawn. We 
have had a very large number of ad¬ 
vance orders for this work and the 
interest displayed has been very grati¬ 
fying. We feel confident that none 
will be disappointed and that Philipp’s 
Complete School of Technic will be¬ 
come one the standard works. 


Editions of educational works pub- 
Reprinted lished by Theo. Presser. 

Owing to lack of space 
under this head during the last two 
months it has not been possible for us 
to record the list of works which have 
become exhausted and needed reprint¬ 
ing. There is perhaps no more positive 
indication of merit of an educational 
work than the actual sale of the same. 

The catalog of the house of Theo¬ 
dore Presser has always been known 
to be the most active one in existence. 
This is because every original work 
published has positive, practical value 
and aid to the teacher, and of more 
than common value to the student; 
that every reprint published by this 
house must first go through a most 
careful editing and revision. The above 
word has been suggested by the length 
of the list of works which it has been 
necessary for us to reprint during the 
two months mentioned. Not less than 
39 volumes are included. 

Among the original works, “Founda¬ 
tion Materials,” by Chas. W. Landon, 
and the volumes of “Touch and Tech¬ 
nic” naturally head the list. “Well- 
known Fables Set to Music,” by 
Spaulding; “New Songs Without 
Words,” by Ferber; “The School 
' Singer,” by Reddale, are included, as 
well as ten of our popular 50-cent 
folios. 

Of the reprint class, those of which 
several editions exist, we would first 
mention the “Complete Scales,” by 
MacFarren; “MacDowell’s Six Poems;” 
“Chopin Waltzes;” “Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words,” and of the 
Presser Collection, which is being con¬ 
stantly added to, and the value of which 
is being recognized more and more by 
the teachers of the country, it has been 
necessary to reprint not less than 17 
different volumes. Space does not per¬ 
mit us to give the full list, but every 
teacher and student who is interested 
in the use of the most modern teach¬ 
ing material should keep constantly be¬ 
fore them our complete catalog, which 
we will cheerfully send without charge, 
and remember that we will send on 
inspection any of our works at all 


PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF THE ETUDE 

THE ETUDE BINDER 

It is simple but complete, cheap but 
durable, and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid woodeu back, which al- 

•e instantly but securely 
hin slats which run the 
iriodical, and yet can be 

Each Binder holds twelve espies, or a 
full year’s subscription, of The Etude. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


bound by the 
length of the 


MENDELSSOHN REFERENCE 
. BOOKS. 

Readers of The Etude who desire to 
make a more comprehensive study of 
Mendelssohn will find the following 
standard works desirable: 

Edwards (F. G.). The History of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Hathaway (J. W. G.). An Analysis 
of Mendelssohn’s Organ Works. 

Hensel (S.). The Mendelssohn Fam¬ 
ily. 

Hiller (F.) Recollections and Let¬ 
ters of Mendelssohn. 

Lampadius (W. A.). Life of Men¬ 
delssohn. 

Letters of Mendelssohn from 1833-47. 

Letters of Mendelssohn from Italy 
and Switzerland. 

Letters of Mendelssohn to Ignaz and 
Charlotte Moscheles. 

My Recollections of Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy and His Letters to Me, 
by Devrient. (Scarce.) 

Polko (Elise). Reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn. 

Rockstro (W. S.). Life of Mendels-, 
sohn (Great Musicians Series). 

Sheppard (Elizabeth). Charles Au- 
chester. A Novel, with Mendelssohn as 
its Hero. 


It is the air which is the charm of 
music, it is also that which it is most 
difficult to produce. The invention of 
a fine air is a work of genius. The 
truth is, a fine air needs neither orna¬ 
ments nor accessories in order to 
please. Would you know whether it be 
really fine? Strip it of its accompani¬ 
ments.— Haydn. 


IUPURTED 

CALENDARS 


Artistic — Durable — Practical 



PRICE, 10c. 

$1.00 per dozen, postpaid, if cuh is sent. 

THEO. PRESSER 

1712 Chestnut St„ Philadelphia 


Why my productions take from my 
hand that particular form and style 
that makes them Mozartish, and differ¬ 
ent from the works of other com¬ 
posers, is probably owing to the same 
cause that renders my nose so large, 
so aquiline, or, in short, makes it 
Mozart’s, and different from those of 
other people.— Mozart. 



A LETTER FROM MOSZKOWSKI 

C^, ^ *7^ ^ 

1 

TRANSLATION 

Tul a ™ W? pare<! to write an article during the next year for 
THE ETUDE and accept the offer you have made me.” 

This letter is from one of the greatest living composers for the 
Piano, M. Moszkowski, an exceedingly busy man. We congratu- 
late our readers u p°n the prospect of receiving an article from so 
noted and able a writer, and we thank M. Moszkowski for his will¬ 
ingness to assist musical education in America through The Etude 


A BANNER YEAR for THE ETUDE 


AWE are pleased to mform our readers tbat our plans are so far consummated that we can confi- 
i terest dTfi UnC f tbal f°f 1909 will present articles and features of exceptional 

mtetest. In addfhon to the partial list of contributors given in THE ETUDE for December, including 
the names of Moszkowsk, Scharwenka, Philipp Reinecke, H. T. Finck, Wm. Sherwood, E. M. Bow 
man, Clarence Eddy, F.W. Root and others equal y well known, we have secured contributors and articles, 
more r W d ch Tt IE u ET H D F a new . im , petus that cannot faiI 40 make it even 

^ notwithsJdhgTe unutal p^ssure'up^n hb 

ARTICLES NO MUSIC LOVER SHOULD MISS: 

«/ „ J m "'° ^ ® Gogorza on “Opportunities lor Oratorio Singers in America ” 

^ Music S r £dy and Piano" pKina^nS," ^‘"“MethodfT*' ^ Ma9 ' erS a “ d Their 

3 . Twe "* y -» Ve Years Ago and in E. B. Perry-«Schumann’s Carnival” 

America Now Gustav Becker-“The Meaning of Applause” 

Mrs.Corinne Rider-Kelsey—“Why American F - s - Law— “ Pocket Technic” 

Girls Succeed in Opera” P. V. Jervis—’ “ The Sub-Conscious Mind in 

E. IM. Bowman—“Shall I Teach?” Piano Study” 

rha« F Waff u • n „ H. T. Finck—’ « Wagner and Verdi ” 

Chas. E. Watt- Mak.ng Music Pay” Mrs. H. H.A. Beach-“ Music after Marriage” 

»,s,c 
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Learn Piano Tuning 



A Tonic 


ON PLYMOUTH ROCK 

ALICEClily JES$TlS» 

WELCOME SPRING 

An Easter Program for D 

d. s r gsasssfefr 



ROCK" FOR 30 CTS. POSTAGE PHD 
“WELCOME SPRING” ED015 CTS. POSTAGE PAIO 

suppleIS^ 

Alice CD. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 




To P s •. • •. • 


choruses for^tmcentr^postaye'paid! 1 ^ 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


SEE “THE ETUDE” 
PREMIUM LIST ON 
THIRD COVER PAGE 



DECORATE YOUR STUDIO 


JEWELRY FOR MUSIC LOVERS 

- GIFTS AT SMALL PRICES - 







5S wuia T^De^J. G. Rosengarten Co. 


BURPEE’S 5 —-— 1 ““ 
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YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 
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LEARN TO WRITE MUSIC 
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STILLMAN 


CONCERT PIANIST 

lecture recitals 
entire programs 

CHOPIN, LISZT, BEETHOVEN 
GRIEG, MacDOWELL 

Address, 143 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music 

St. Louis. Missouri 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 

Traimne- school for supervision of music. 
Voice culture, right-reading, ear-training. har¬ 
mony, form, music history, chorus-conducting 
methods, practice teaching. Graduates hold 
important positions in eolleges, city and normal 

POTSDAM, N. Y. 

If You Are A Progressive Music Teacher 

and would be interested in the most modem 
ideas pertaining to Harmonv, Musical Form, 
The Business Side of Music Teaching and the 
Science of Successful Music Teaching, write for 
our free booklet and circulars. They will inter¬ 
est you- »0 IT TO-DAY. THE MILLS SCHOOL, 
Blanchard Hall Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 



S CLARE’S 

PIANO COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

most backward 


method ot positions 


’''mIs/aLTOEV jcLARE 1 ™ 


VON UNSCHULD 
UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


MARIE VON TJNSCHUXO, Pi 
l7LSt.,N. 


Washington, 1>. < 


Teachers ourna,n * sou J* ppea 

Pianist. Professional 

Organists 

Singers 


The Organist and Choir Bureau 


Frederick R. Davis, Manager 

Room 307, Press* Building, Chestnut Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Competent Church Organists, Choir 
Masters and Choir Singers supplied to 
any location. 

Vocalists and instrumentalists of re¬ 
pute also furnished for oratorio, cantata 
and concert. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 

HIClfcRADE POSITIONS 

Address the Music Teachers’ Exchange 
Suite 1014-15 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 

lhe Only Teachers’ Agency Exclusively Musical. 

THE PHILIP RAY AGENCY', MANAGERS 


TEACHERS ¥or cSf“ 
WANTED "Sis 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 

Macheca Building New Orleans 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNI¬ 
VERSITIES WITH DIRECTORS OF MUSIC. 
PIANO, VOICE AND VIOLIN TEACHERS 
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PROFESSIONAL 

DIRECTORY 


ALCHIN 
ANDREWS ; 

BARTEL 

BECKER' 


CARRIE Ear Training Specialist 


. WARRENyOrgan Instruction 

r .76th St., Mew York, N. Y. 


BEETHOVEr 


BURROWES 

CARTT 


Course of KInderr»rl«n Musle 

47 ParaonSt, Detroit? Mich. 


Gullmant Organ Seh 



Calvin ___, _ 

Arthur I.. Manchester: _ 

dent), Maud Powell, Henry suzzauo. i.. ts. 
MacWhood. Daniel Prothero, Richard Zeck- 
wer, Harold E. Knapp and others. The pro¬ 
gram gracefully acknowledged Mr. Theo. 
Presser as the founder of the association. 

The career of Oscar Hammerstein is one 
of the most interesting of the many careers 
of immigrants who have landed on these 
shores with no more capital than a capacity 
for work, and a boundless faith in them¬ 
selves and the future of the country “ 


s been the 


Mr. 


Hammers._ ______ 

all impresarios, and when he makes __ 

the whole musical world is agog with 
excitement to know what astonishing thing 
is going to happen, and yet he landed in 
New York at the age of less than sixteen 
years with the German equivalent of 17 
cents in his pocket! 

A kind-hearted sailor took him to a sailors’ 
boarding house for the night after he landed, 
and next morning the lad saw an advertise¬ 
ment in a German paper for a boy to leant 
cigar-making, to be paid while learning. He 
answered the advertisement, and secured the 
position at the munificent salary of $2.00 a 

Hammerstein’s next venture was to start 
a paper in connection tvith the cigar trade. 
Two years later he was able to construct a 
building for it. He set to work inventing 
labor-saving devices, and one invention, 
which he sold for $6,000, has since proved 
to have been worth over $20,000,000. 

He had been for many years a constant 
attendant at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and evolved the idea that he would like to 
run an opera house himself in his own way. 
The result of this was the Manhattan Opera 
House. He succeeded in obtaining the very 


best singers _ in f 


f the efforts of his 


— spi- 

_ildable rival, the Metropolitan, which had 

all the support that wealth and prestige 
could offer. His latest venture is the Phila¬ 
delphia Opera House, and the musical world 
awaits with Interest the result of this new 
enterprise, which has so far been successful. 


ABROAD. 


Berlin debut. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 


employment; bricklaying preferred.” 

Heart Hadley, the American composer, 
and conductor of the Mayence Opera, will 
produce Ids Symphonic Phantasia at Monte 
Carlo in January. 

Madame Nellie Melba is said to he the 
latest recruit to the ranks of the suffra¬ 
gettes in London, England. 

Mire. Sembkich has announced her inten¬ 
tion of retiring from the operatic stage at 


_s&VKisercU 

wandhaus, when the date of the composer- 
pianist’s birthday happened to coincide with 
the Gewandhaus rehearsaL When it Is re¬ 
membered how his music was tabooed in 
that city until quite recently, the fact be¬ 
comes significant. 

One 

competed _ _ _, _„ 

England, at the recent brass band festival. 
The keenest struggle . was for the $5,2DO 
championship trophy, which carried with It 
a $200 cash prize and a medal for each 
bandsman. This was won by the Irwell 
Springs Band. 

The comic opera, “Der Tapfere Soldat” 
(The Brave Soldier), by Oscar Strauss, the 
composer of “The Waltz Dream,” seems to 
have been highly successful at its first pro¬ 
duction in Vienna. The event has a special 
interest as the libretto is founded on “Arms 
and the Man.” Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play 
produced in this country by Richard Mans¬ 
field. 

Frau Arthur Nikisch has nearly com¬ 
pleted a comic opera, of which she herself 
has written the libretto. The subject is the 
effect which the “higher” education of the 
“lower” classes may have. 

Sib Alexander Mackenzie has just fin¬ 
ished an “important” choral work. The can¬ 
tata Is a half-concert piece, and the music Is 
said to be “strenuous, exciting and highly 
expressive. ’ The story is founded upon the 
Scandinavian legend of Baldur, the Sun- 
god. 

Die Musik of Berlin has recently pre¬ 
sented to Its readers two unpublished Polo¬ 
naises of Chopin. The first is reported to 
have been written at the tender age of nine; 
the second, though also a juvenile work, is 
the more characteristic. There is no trace 
of the originals, hut there are copies in the 
handwriting of Oscar Kolberg, a childhood 
friend of the Polish composer. 

Charles Dalmores, the well-known oper¬ 
atic singer, who has been known to Ameri¬ 
can operagoers for years, sang in Berlin 
during the past season. He is termed a 
Frencn-American singer. • His success was 
most pronounced. A Viennese critic asks: 
“How is it that this excellent artist has 
been concealed from the musical world sr, 
long? Query: Just where is the musical 
world, anyhow? We have an idea that a 
considerable part of it is located the 
American continent. 

The first performance in German of 
Davidoff s opera. “The Sunken Bell,” oc¬ 
curred in Mainz on September 30. The 
composer is a nephew of the famous ’cellist, 
Charles Davidhoff, and is his pupil as well 
as of Rimsky-Korsakoff. This opera is based 
upon the book built upon Hauptmann’s well- 
known play. The music Is criticised for its 
shortness of melodic phrase. In orchestral 
treatment the composer .is lauded for his 
discretion. Steinbach conducted the work 
and the composer was called before the cur- 
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SHEPARD pTaNO SYSTEM 

HOW TO MAKE TECHNICAL EXERCISES FASCINATING 
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TAPPER’S GRADED COURSE 
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Lombard - This, the newest work to be added 
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several days and was Aside from giving the biography of 






“Yes. The 

THE STORY OF CHOPIN’S 
FUNERAL MARCH. 

Few people are aware of the 


March.” It seems that the inspiration 
came to Chopin in the studio of M. 
Ziem, in the Rue Lepic, and was sug¬ 
gested by a story told him by that 
artist. M. Ziem had been one evening 
to the studio of Prince Edmond de 
Polignac. There was a skeleton in the 
studio, anTamong^ other q Bohemian 

the'Tkeleton on a chair in front of the 
piano and guided its fingers over the 
keys. “Some time later on,” says M. 


by the 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 



. in which he had struggled 
ectres who threatened to 


carry him olt, he came to rest in my 
studio. I asked him if my story of the 


HAT* VIRGIL™ 

PIANO SCHOOL and CONSERVATORY 

MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 19 West 16th Street NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 


AN ADVANCED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ha^^troubled Mm.^His^eyes Music Cypo^phy in alUts Branches 


e . so invited Polignac to dinner, asking E 3 Z 
’ him to bring his skeleton. What had % 
previously been a mere farce,” con- No. 


10 8 . Ricks Street, Philadelphia 


6 cpIgtH 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Sq., New York 


and suddenly the silence of the studio 
was broken by broad, slow, deep and 
gloomy notes. The ‘Dead March’ was 
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SOME THINGS YOUNG PLAYERS 
NEED. 


You have often heard it said that the 
little things in life are the things that 
count; that unless we take care of the 
many little, commonplace things that 
seem to be of such insignificant value, 
we shall fail in the achievement of great 
things. Large things are the sum of 
small things. 

The child that sees no advantage in 
saving his pennies will never make dol¬ 
lars. The child that puts no thought 
and earnestness into the getting of his 
daily lessons in the text-books will not 
make an accurate or thorough scholar 
and will lose much of the joy of life 
because of his inability to observe 
closely and to put to practical ad¬ 
vantage what knowledge he has ac¬ 
quired. The old-fashioned words, in¬ 
dustry, diligence, thoroughness, count 
as much now in forming stability of 
character as they did with our grand¬ 
fathers. 

In the same way it is the little habits 
that are formed in the study and prac¬ 
tice of music that determine whether or 
not a pupil will develop into an earnest 
and appreciative student of this most 
delightful art; in short, that will make 
him a dullard, or that all-round kind 
that the teachers call a “good pupil.” 

POSITION AT THE PIANO. 

In the first place, I would mention 
the position at the piano. This will de- 
. pend somewhat upon the height of the 
player. Place the music stool at a dis¬ 
tance from the piano that will allow the 
heels to rest comfortably on the floor 
and the ball of the foot on the pedal. 
There is a double advantage in keep¬ 


ing the feet in position constantly; 
they will be ready for pedal use and the 
body will have an erect and graceful 
appearance. Have the stool high 
enough to bring the wrists above the 
level of the keyboard. A position too 
close to the piano cramps the action of 
the muscles and causes awkward play¬ 
ing. Keep the music directly before 
you in the middle of the music rack. 
Hold the fingers curved so that the 
ends of the fingers will touch the keys. 
(For this purpose the nails should be 
trimmed evenly with the tips of the 
fingers.) 

Now, there should be some system 
in practice. Do not go to the practice- 
room “dreading the task,” but go de¬ 
termined to make the hour a pleasant 
one, and to accomplish as much good 
as possible in the short time. Study 
faithfully and do not waste one minute 
of time. 

SCALES AND PROGRESS. 

Begin on the scales, playing all you 


have taken every time. They 
valuable for accuracy and velocity in 
fingering. An imperfect scale should 
be played again and again until ren¬ 
dered with perfect ease. Pass the thumb 
under the hand and the hand over the 
thumb by using the joints of the fin¬ 
gers, not the wrists nor the arms. Cor¬ 
rect at once the habit of striking two 
keys with one finger, thus blurring the 
tone. Play each note distinctly and 
clearly, so that there will be some 
depth to the sound, both in scales and 
pieces. The “singing tone” is acquired 
by holding down each key its full time 
until the finger is in position to play the 
succeeding note. Avoid playing too 
rapidly, as this habit gives you a 
thumping touch. And you do not like 
to be told that you “thump on the 
piano,” do you? 


After scales, practice chords, thus 
giving exercise to both fingers and 

" Give most earnest attention to the 
exercise. This puts to use 
know of time, notes, scales and expres 
sion Go over and over the difficult 
passages until you have made them 

y °Foll°ow the exercise with the piece. 

If it is new to you, go slowly, getting 
every note correct. Count the time 
aloud. Let me say to you that unless 
you begin at the start to practice 
counting and continue to do so until 
the end of your course you will never 
play well. Time is the all-important 
factor in music, second to none, it 
you think you can learn music without 
counting the time you are mistaken. 
You must know how to count for every 
kind of note and every kind of rest, 
so it would be the best thing to learn 
these as rapidly and as thoroughly as 
you can. . 

If you are memorizing a piece, learn 
one strain of.it at a time before you at¬ 
tempt the next one. If one has an ear 
for sound, or a talent for singing, mem¬ 
orizing instrumental music can be done 
quite easily. If one has not such tal¬ 
ent let him practice each score until he 
masters it thoroughly before proceed¬ 
ing to the next. 

EXPRESSION IS IMPORTANT. 

Lastly, expression. Note every mark 
of expression and interpret it to the 
best of your ability. Frequent refer¬ 
ence to a musical dictionary will be 
necessary to make you skilful in this 
matter. A teacher can never impart 
expression to a pupil. He may aid you 
in the understanding of terms and pas¬ 
sages, but the piece as a "whole must be 
rendered with your own feeling and in¬ 
terpretation. Unless you look upon 


music as a high art, worthy of pains¬ 
taking cultivation, and unless you have 
a purpose in playing, you had better 
not take lessons. 

Use care in the selection of pieces. 
It is well to have a variety of pieces at 
your command for the entertainment of 
your friends. Learn some classical, 
some ragtime, popular ballads and 
sacred songs. An all-classical musician 
is quite tiresome to the ordinary mortal. 

‘ We must not dispute about tastes.” 

DON'T REFUSE TO PLAY. 

When asked to play for your friends 
be courteous in your response. Do not 
allow yourself to be insisted upon, but 
go cheerfully and play as well as you 
can, and they will appreciate it. If you 
make a few mistakes they will forgive 
them, or probably will be none the 
wiser. Nothing will give you more 
sf if-confidence than playing for others 
besides your teacher whenever you are 
asked. Cultivate this habit at the start 
and it will grow easy. 

As a parting word, avoid all affection 
in manner. It is certainly a painful 
thing to watch the gesticulations of the 
piano player who is affected. No fault 
can be so disgusting, and it is a fault 
that will spoil the effect of the most 
beautiful music. 

Play every piece you begin to the 
end. One of the most serious mis¬ 
takes of the young player is to begin 
and play a dash of this and a dash 
of that, completing nothing. It is 
sorely annoying to the listener and in¬ 
jurious to the player. 


When technic, already faultless, is 
qualified by refinement and poetry in 
touch and taste it ceases to be simply 
mechanical, and becomes artistic.— 
Christiani. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 

Three Facts Well Known to the Musical Public of America Are— 

That the Fletcher Music Method is the original Musical Kindergarten and Simplex System of America and Europe. 

That the Fletcher Method has the enthusiastic endorsement of the best Music Teachers, Educators and Conservatories. 

That the Apparatus invented by Mrs. Fletcher Copp is of great educational value, is beautifully constructed, and thoroughly pro¬ 
tected by patents. 

THE FOLLOWING FACTS, HOWEVER, MAY BEAR REPETITION — 

First—The course of instruction is at least two hundred hours, covering a period of from eight to twelve weeks 
Second—The cost of this personal instruction is Two Hundred dollars, and this fee covers a complete set (16 articles) of Fletcher 
Method Apparatus. 

! Thir ^- The course is worth its to the Teacher for h « own personal musical advancement, for it gives practical basic instruction 

in such subjects as modulation, transposition, ear training, memorizing, etc. 

Fourth —That there is an increasing demand for Teachers. 

Applications for the first Normal Class 1909 should be made as early as possible. 


1336 P. O. Box, Boston. 


MRS. FLETCHER COPP, 

31 York Terrace, Corey Hill, 

Brookline, Mass. 
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increase in the demand for 
1 MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Tbe present scarcity of musicians 
competent to fill places in the local 
symphony and operatic orchestras is 
merely one of the many signs that 
point to a greatly increased activity in 
musical affairs during the next few 
years It is more than probable that 
the changes to take place during that 
period will exceed what we have wit¬ 
nessed in the last decade. And who 
would have dared ten years ago to 
prophesy the changes that have come 
to pass? Only two years ago the be¬ 
lief was confidently expressed that New 
York could not support two opera 
houses. The fallacy of that opinion 
has been demonstrated. 

More interesting than its merely local 
manifestation is the awakening of in¬ 
terest in musical affairs throughout the 
country. German cities much smaller 
than many in this country, and cer¬ 
tainly much less wealthy, support their 
opera houses liberally, and the same is - 
true in a less degree of France and 
Italy. Even in Russia, which is com¬ 
monly regarded as a less cultivated 
country, interest in music and pecuni¬ 
ary support of it are much more gen¬ 
eral than they ever used to be here. 

A German city with a population of 
one hundred thousand has its opera 
house just as inevitably as it possesses 
its state theatre and its courts of jus¬ 
tice. Hitherto our own cities of that 
size have given scant support to oc¬ 
casional and brief visitations of grand 
opera in its best form. The large cities 
were scarcely less indifferent. Boston, 
which has been described as the most 
musical of American cities, is not al¬ 
ways cordial for more than one week, 
while it took nearly twenty years to 
make Philadelphia regard the visits of 
the Metropolitan Company during the 
season as worthy of generous support. 
Now, both these cities are to have new 
opera houses in addition to what they 
already possess. Chicago, although it 
owns an auditorium with the finest 
acoustics in this country, has recently 
indicated a desire to possess a new 
opera house. 

It is impossible to conclude that 
these facts indicate anything else than 
a great awakening in music in parts of 
the country that had hitherto regarded 
the art as occasionally interesting, but 
by no means indispensable. This 
change is due, in a measure, to the 
clubs of women that now exist every¬ 
where and offer the most gratifying re¬ 
sults of women’s interest in music to 
be observed in this country. They 
spread a knowledge of the art, and it 
is through their efforts that the best 
exponents of the art are brought to the 
smaller cities. It will probably be 
owing to the efforts of these same or¬ 
ganizations that an interest in opera 
will be created and sustained until it is 
sufficiently strong to make first rate 
performances an artistic necessity of 
every large community. In view of 
the progress made during recent years 
such an event would not be unexpected. 
—New York Sun. 


them as fast as possible (for the reason, 
probably that they are not considered 
interesting). Slow movement, strict at¬ 
tention to legato and equality of touch, 
are the three leading rules to be 
observed. There are advocates for 
playing these exercises rhythmically, 
accentuating certain notes, but this can 
only tend to hinder the attainment of 
that great acquisition, equality of tone. 
Five-finger exercises in the form of 
triplets are for this reason to be 
objected to, although frequently met 
with. 

“Mastering an exercise” is a familiar 
phrase, constantly preached, but, as a 
rule, never sufficiently enforced by the 
teacher. To have mastered one exer¬ 
cise means to have mastered a hundred, 
to have practiced a hundred exercises 
without having mastered them means 
not to know even one. The desire to 
please the pupil, to make practice agree¬ 
able and diverting, is the prime cause 
of untold waste of time and money. 
Why are simple technical exercises 
found monotonous and tedious? . Be¬ 
cause they are practiced mechanically, 
thoughtlessly; the mind consequently 
not being occupied. Once let the 
simplest exercise be practiced with con¬ 
stant and strict regard to the due ob¬ 
servation of the cardinal rules laid 
down before, and the mind is bound to 
be occupied; practice will therefore be 
no longer found uninteresting, the 
student will then find that he is doing 
real work, experiencing the supreme 
feeling of pleasure and inward satisfac¬ 
tion which are the reward of all real 
and earnest labor, apart from the reali¬ 
zation of material results. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIVE-FINGER 
EXERCISES. 

Ehrenfechter, in his book “Techni¬ 
cal ptudy in the Art of Piano Play¬ 
ing,” has the following suggestive re¬ 
marks to offer on the subject of five- 
finger exercises: 

The great results to be obtained by 
the practice of so-called five-finger exer¬ 
cises are rarely ever realized, the 
reason of which may be sought for 
in the fact that they are never practiced 
long enough, and scarcely ever 
°n proper principles, the dominating 
object, as a rule, being to get through 


In Mr. J. Laurence Erb’s contribu¬ 
tion to the “Master Musician Series,” a 
biography of Brahms, the following in¬ 
teresting facts are noted: 

Rubinstein did not know what' to 
make of Brahms, for he wrote to 
Liszt: “I hardly know how to make 
clear the impression he made upon me. 
For the salon he is not sufficiently at ease 
(gracieux); for the concert-room not 
fiery 'enough; for the country not 
primitive enough; for the city not cos¬ 
mopolitan enough.” 

When he played he bent his head 
down over the keyboard, and, when 
particularly excited, hummed the mel¬ 
ody aloud as he played it. His play¬ 
ing was supremely artistic, powerful, 
and again, exquisitely tender, always 
spirited; in fact, he was at this time 
more generally admired as a pianist 
than as a composer. Schumann said: 
“His playing and his music belong to¬ 
gether; such original tone-effects I do 
not remember ever to have heard.” 

As a rule he never spoke about works 
upon which he was engaged, and made 
no plans for future compositions. His 
compositions of this early date are al¬ 
ready full of the most extraordinary 
and unusual combinations, though even 
the most striking of these sound in¬ 
evitable and original, appearing every¬ 
where quite naturally and almost 
naively. “Brahms stands almost alone 
in striking at once his characteristic 
keynote. For years his works gathered 
dust on the shelves of his publishers; 
only gradually did they find their way 
into the concert-room.” 


MUSICAL POEMS 
MR THE CHILDREN 

Original Melodies for the Piano¬ 
forte With Appropriate Text 

OCTAVIA HUDSON, Price, 50c. 

This collection of short pieces is intended 


THEODORE PRESSER 
Philadelphia ... 


A Day in Flowerdom 

An Operetta for the Young Folk 

Libretto and Lyric* by Jeasica Moore 
Music by Geo. L. Spaulding Price, SO ct*. 

This little work is Intended to furnish 
entertainment for both young and old. 
Its production will be a source of pleas¬ 
ure to the youthful participants and 
their friends, and it will prove of equal 
interest to the grown-ups. 

It is in two scenes, consisting of ten 
musical numbers, all bright, melodious 
and full of go. The short bits of dia¬ 
logue are clever and amusing. The 
scenery and costumes are Inexpensive 
and easy of preparation, and the music 
and the text are easily learnt. It may 
be produced by any number of children, 
the time of the performance being about 
thirt.v-flve minutes. 

k- “ th t 0 h n s ever comeuiider^oSnotice ^ 6 

Theo. Presser M’naiefpMafpa.'^* 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM OF 
MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 

TAUGHT BY MAIL. The newest, quickest, and 


Bridgeport* Connecticut 


Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners 


Notwithstanding the Dunning System is but five years 
old it is now acknowledged by the renowned musical 
educators of our day to be all that its name implies, an 

IMPROVED, SYSTEMATIZED PLAN OF MUSIC STUDY 

and conceded by them to be the best in use as to results. 
Many of the leading educational institutions in America and 
Europe, with hundreds of Sisters of the following Orders, 
are using it after careful investigation, claiming the Dunning 
System the only one to prove results it claims to do for 
both pupil and teacher. 

Sisters of Charity, Visitation, St. Joseph, Presentation, St. 
Mary, Benedictine, Sisters of Mercy, Ursuline, Holy Names, 
Dominican, Nardius. 

The only system endorsed by the world-renowned musi¬ 
cians; such as Leschetizky, Scharwenka, Carreno, de Pactf- 
mann and many others. Booklets, with letters from these 
representative musical educators, sent upon application. 


Normal training class in New York in January. All teachers must 
realize the advantage of a course of study in New York during 
the season when the best of the musical privileges may be enjoyed 

ADDRESS 

MRS. CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING 

225 Highland Avenue - BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


MUSICAL MOMENTS WITH CHILDREN 

or the Art of Developing the Musical Side of Child Nature 


“Your plan is thoroughly ingenious. It strikes, 
it seems to me, a new path in musical education.” 

THOMAS TAPPER. 
From a Musical Moment « Teacher: 

“I am still much pleased with the results of your 
method, and so are my patrons. 1 shall always be 
glad I studied with you, for you helped me to gain a 
footing and a reputation for teaching children that I 
could not otherwise have obtained.” 


MRS. DAISY FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
7 Irving Avenue Providence, R. I. 


BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY. 

Kindergarten and Primary—Instruction for Teachers by Home Study. A " Tn^tsT^wsmetSSS ! 4 

KATHARINE BURROWES, 
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THE ETtP E 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


THE 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


ETVDE on^oSbinationT containing b THE°ETUDE°not nlenTioned 

World’s Events, Outdoor Interests, etc. A Mnnthlv Journal for MlISlC LoVerS below will be turmsnea P 


A Monthly Journal for Music Lovers 


THE ETUDE and AMERICAN, or COSMOPOLITAN, or SUCCESS, or WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Value $2.50 for $1.85 


McClure’s Magazine 



Harper’s Bazar 





I @111==;.; 


Woman’s Home Companion 



filSSHKEi IS ■■ 1:88 


The Designer 



THE ETUDE, EVERYBODY’S and DELINEATOR—Value $4.00 for $2.85 


American Magazine 



The Cosmopolitan 



£18 £88 



Success Magazine 



” \Any Class “A” 3.S0 “ 2.50 


/ 


THE ETUDE and McCLURE’S—Value $5.00 for $2.10. Add Any “Class A” Magazine—Value $4.00 for $2.15 


The World’s Work 


ilgpSS&3S 



Class “A” Magazines 

The Etude SfifiKr £o«or$2.Te 
Wi foHowfng W ° °* 3.50 for 2.65 
W »wi8r 4.50 for 3.30 


ggg^> 


Other Clubs of Value 

The Etude for l0 -%7^ $1.50 

Wit Value Cost "IF 



Current Literature 





. 5.80 :: £11 


Review of Reviews 


Review of Reviews’ 1 $4.50 f«. $3.00 

"" . S:! o:: 3.20 

e ciass ""A ;; ::::;:;y £88 = £18 


THE ETUDE t! ! 


$4.00 for $2.65 


THE ETUDE $5 . 50 for $3 . 50 


Add 5 cents to any of the above Clubs for a 

THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street._ PHILADELPHIA^"PA 
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